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' PREFACE 
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Title VII Bilingual Education Program." This Report contains major 
findings relevant to Basic Program projects whichwere in operation 
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ifeebciat^s, Inc.', .in affiliation with^Abt Associates Inc. during the 
tfiflLTs 1979-1982. This Report is* accompanied by one other document, 
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LEP Grade 1 

Percentage of Spelling, Handwriting, and Mechanic Skills 

Taught Above, On, &nd Below Modal LEP Grade 

i 

Percentage of Language, General Discoursfcy and Discourse Pro- 
duct Skills Taught Above, On, and Below **odal LEP Grade . ■ ■ 234 

Percentage of ^OhrGrade Oral Language Skills' Taught at Each 
Modal LEP Grade \ ; * - 237 
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Figure (Cont. ) 
6.14- 



Title 



Page 



6.15 



Percentage of Oral Vocabulary, Sentence Structure, and 
Language Use Skills Taught Above, On, and Below Modal LEP, 
Grade ••■ ■ ■ • 

Oral Language Slcills Assessed at the Same Skill Grade Level 
for All Teachtfrs: Percentage of. Skills Addressed by Modal LEP 
Grade . • • - 
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OVERVIEW 



This Study was conducted during the years 1979-1983 by t)evelopment 
Associates in affiliation with Abt Associates, Inc. TJie goal of the Study 
was to describe the characteristics of the classroom instruction component 
of Basic projects funded under the FSEA Title VII pilingual Education 
Program. The broad purpose of this program is to enable local education 
agencies (LEAs) to /establish, operate, or improve programs of bilingual 
education^to assist children of limited English proficiency (LEP) in 
improving their English language skills. 

The Study used a mail questionnaire which was sent to all Title 
VII Basic project directors and to Parent Advisory Committee chairpersons. 
.In addition, a satmple of sixty sites was visited and intensive interviews 
were conducted with local school and district personnel including 
superintendents, principals, project directors, federal program • 
coordinators, teachers, teacher aides, and parent advisory committee 
chairpersons. 

Two major report's resulted* from^ the analysis of data collected in 
this Study: The Technical Report , which contains data tables and' summaries, 
and includes a comprehensive .analysis on the Study topics of project 
characteristics', project objectives, and project implementation; and 
Selected case Histories , which Is a collection of narrative reports on 
twenty-two of the sixty -sitfes which were visited.,. 



iitfes 



The results of the Study, grouped in terms of the six study 
objectives, were as follows r 4 



) 



To describe the characteristics of a representative sample of the 
* 

Title Vll-funded Baflic bilingual education projects. 



In FY 1980 there were a total of 524 Basic projects, 
three-quarters of which were in at least their second year of operation. 
The median grant award was nearly $150,000 in FY 1980. 
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In*1980, the projects served between 160,000 and 21)0,000 limited 
English proficient (LEP) children. The average number of students in 
self-contained classrooms was 28; the majority of these students were 
clustered in the lower elementary grades (87% in K-3). LEP students 
represented 43% of the total in each class. 

? Three-quarters of the projects served a single native language 

^ group. During the 1978-1980 period, the number of unique languages 

addressed by projects increased from 60 to 91. In this same period, there 
* was a~~d£c~rease in the total number of projects serving at least some 

Spanish-speaking students, from 422 (74% of all projepts) to 358 (68%). 

Overall, project staff members were qualified and experienced. 
Three-quarters of project directors were full-time and supported by Title 
VII funding. The typical project" director had previous experience as ^a 
teacher in a bilingual clkssroom, and two or more years' administrative 
experience with Title VII. ^ 

Title VII reouires the input of an advisory council consisting of 
parents and other representatives of the LEP community. Ninety-eight 
percent of the projects had Parent Advisory Committees. Overall, the ' 
parent committees were reported to be playing a strong and aefcive role in 
project operations. 

In conclusion, it waSyfound that most projects served 
SpanisH-speaking students who wre working below both national and local 
academic norms. However, the number of projects serving childre^ using 
Asian and American Indian languages is increasing as are the number of 
unique language groups 'served. Staff members are qualified and 
experienced, and parent input, through Parent Advisory Committees, is a 
factor in the planning and operation of projects. 

• 

To identify groups of projects whic h appear to represent 
distinctly different Instructional approache s to the education of 
children with limited English proficiency . 
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instructional approaches (e.g., use or aides, .use of language, <* 
etc. /varied across projects, and projects did not cluster meaningfully in 
terms of approaches employed. For example / although 27 percent of the 
project directors interviewed reported that an externally developed 
educational model had been adopted, no more than two project directors 
reported' adopting the same mode^fC Within projects, the instructional 
approach often varied by grade level in response to student needs. 

iThe extent of use of English^ana native language for instruction 
varied within project by grade level. In general, there appeared to be' a 
greater tendency to use the native language more extensively at the lower 
• grade levels' and to use English more frequently a>TETte upper grade levels. 

/ y 

Nearly 40 percent of the project/used the pull-out model e * th «. 
exclusively or in conjunction with the in-class model. The frequency/ of ' 
the pull-out approach increased with grade level, with pull-out used more 
in grades three through six than in kindergarten through grade two. 

V 

ar with respectvto distinctly 
different instructional approaches and were too varied to be grouped by tshe 
definitions and typology used in the Study. In the future, instructional 
approaches or activities should be examined not at the project leveNL but at 
the classroom level and, if possible, at the individual student level. 



In conclusion, projects did not clustei 



To determine project objectives . 

Project objectives were reviewed in the areas of instruction,, staff 
development and training, parent and community involvement, management/ 
administration, and materials development and acquisition. Instructional 
objectives were, the most frequently formulated. It was found that 97 
percent of projects included among their annual objectives increasing their 
students' English language skills. 

Management/administration objectives were also frequently 
formulated. Ninety-one percent of projects had objectives pertaining to 
•project staffing, and 86 percent of projects cited the employment of 
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bilingual personnel- as an objective c With regard to staff development and 
training, 79 percent of projects reported district level inservice training 
as an objective, while 68 percent cited college or university cours^work 
«for staff as an objective. 

In conclusion, it appears that projects are concentrating their 
efforts concerning formulation of annual objectives in the areas of 
instruction, management jk. and *staff development/training. Within the 
instructional area, projects clearly emphasize English language skills 
objectives over rrative/jfantjuage skills objectiv^i. 

> 

( To determine the relationship between skills actually adflresseid by 

the projects and those skills necessary to function effectively in 
an all-English-medium classroom in the United States , 

! . • ■ , \ " 

The survey of "teachers in English Language Arts indicated that as 
the classroom grad> level increased,- the LEP students tended to function 
increasingly below classroom grade level. The data showed that modal LEP 
students were most typically on-grade for the lowest grades", one grade 
below classroom grade for the middle grades, and two grades (sometimes 
more) below level at the fifth and sixth grade levels. ("Modal LEP grade" 
was the grade level at which the teacher indicated the greatest number of 
LEP students were functioning.) a , • 

From the perspective of reading, writing and- oral language skills 
taught at assigned classroom grade levels," the percentage of above grade 
level skills addressed tended to be substantially below the percentage of 
on-grade and below grade level skills addressed.^ Generally, reading skills 
were addressed more completely than writing skills, and both these skills 
were more completely addressed than oral language skills. The percentage 
of on-grade reading skills addressed. averaged in the high eighties; the 
percentage of on-grade Writing skills addressed averaged "in the low 
eighties; and the percentage of on-grade oral language skills averaged in 
the low sixties across all grade levels. + 

-1 
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Overall, it was found that the skills necessary tar function 
effectively in an all- English speaking classroom were being taught. As 
expected there is more emphasis on teaching below asstgned grade level; 
there is also considerable teaching below students' functional <grade level, 
and this was not expected. The emphasis- varie^, however, by subject area, 
with 80 percent or more of on-assigned grade level skills t>eing taught for 
reading and writing and'only 60 percent for oral language skills. Thus, it 
is clear that there is greatest emphasis on teaching on-grade level skills 
in reading, followed closely by writing, with oral language skills the 
least emphasized. 

• ■ 

To flfet^rmine the degre%of program implementation among local 
education agencies * 

Overall it was found that a"f ull instructional program was 
provided to students with most of the instruction pr^vide^ in English. 
' Project teachers used English, more fchan 70 percent of the time for teaching 
English reading and language arts, ESL, mathematicV social studies, and 
science. In native reading and language arts, ; the native language was used 
88 percent of the time. There appeared to be a greater tendency to use the 
native language at the lower grade levels and to use English more 
frequently at the upper grade levels. 

Important aspects of classroom instruction are the skills taught 
and the determination of when to transfer students to an all-English 
speaking classroom* Kindergarten teachers reported the longest time pe'riod 
(2.7 years) and second grade teachers the shortest .Tl. 7 years). However, 
since teachers also reported teaching further below grade level as \he 
students '* assigned grade level increased, it appears tha* some stude&s are 
staying in the program considerably longer than others. 

In the area of staff development, 61 percent of the classroom and. 
76 percent; of the 'resource teachers had received some bilingual education ^ 
Inservlce training. • , " 
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* In addit.ion^the Study looked at the important ar>aa of 
institutionalization of project services which can be viewed as another 
indicator of the extent of program implementation, ^ a program is .to be 
institutionalized, it fi-st must- be adequately implemented, Tp . assess^ 
probability of institutionalization, the Title VII projec : and district 
staff were asked if the project was effectively accomplishing its goals and 
mfeetlng local needs. Almost three-quarters- of the superintendents who were 
interviewed believed the project was effectively accomplishing its goals to 
a great or very great degree. In action, approximately -two-thirds of 
teachers considered the*'proj6at to be a definite ad/wantage or a vital 
addition to the district's educational system. However, district . 
administrates were concerned about their ability to continue -the project 
{ without federal funding. SeventyJ-six percent of superintendents, 82 
percent of federal programs coordinatots; and 72 percent of principals said 
that bilingual education services would be reduced or dropped if Title VII • 
funding was reduced or discontinued. 



To identify factors which enhance or Impede project Impl ementation 

Over half of the project directors indicated that assistance and 
cooperation of school administrative staff helped project operations to a 
great or very great extent. Although it was reported by staff that the 
community which the project served was not a 'critical factor in project 
implementation, the data do indicate that parents, PAC members, and others 
in the community were often i-ntensely involved on an on-going basis, and 
that their contributions were important. 

It was found that 61 percent of classroom and 76 percent of 
resource teachers had received some bilingual education training prior to 
the 1980-81 school year. About three-quarters of the principals and 
teachers reported that pre- and inservice training had helped the 
implementation of their projects. 

The data from this Study showed that •teachers reported few 
modifications in their instructional plans. Only one-quarter of the 
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teachers reported making trodif Ications to their Instructional approach, •< 
material's, or activities over the life ,of the project. However, it was 
also found that teachers did not- t^iink in terms of plans being modified, 
but in terms of evolving pians. This being the case, modifications 
.changes were likely being made to a greater extent than was reported. 

Eighty percent of project directors reported carrying out needs 
assessments during the 1980-81 school year, and a similar percentage 
reported carrying out internal evaluations" and monitoring efforts and that 
these had Deen moderately or very effective in assisting project 
'implementation. 

three-quarters of projects received materials, services, or 
training from a Bilingual Education Service Center^/BESC) , and two-thirds 
of the directors of these projects reported that l^his support was 
moderately to ve^y effective. Over half of th^project directors also 
reported that resource support received from t!heir SEA wa3 useful. 

' \ 

Overall, a majority off the projects were carrying out 
implementation strategies wMcfc were identified in the literature as being 
necessary for succesaf uly^rdject implementation. The Study findings 
indicated that^profect Indyftistrict level staff generally thought that 
implementation of these activities enhanced the success of their project. 



Overall, the Study results describe a program which is changing to 
meet new circumstances and students. In essence, the Title VII Basic 
Program across the country is: 



• highly varied with *an emphasis on meeting individual student 
needs; 

• emphasizing English instruction, but with many projects making 
heavy use of the native language; 

• being implemented to a ^Gccessful degree in many school 
•districts, but facing problems regarding the need for more staff 
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training, and the need for more effective parent participation 
in some projects; and 

only partially successful at the local level in terms of 
institutionalization, with Title VII remaining the primary 
source of funds for projects. 
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CHAPTER 1 

' _^ INTROD UCT ION TO THE STUDY 

The Bilingual Education Act, passed in 1968 as Title VII of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965/ was created in recognition 
of the fact that there are many children whose language proficiency and 
cultural heritage differ from, those of E-uny English-speaking students. 
■ Supporters of the Act felt that since these factors are primary influences 
on learning, there are many children whose educational needs might be 
better met by participating in a program of bilingual education. The Act 
provided the first federal assistance for this purpose. 

The Act also called for several studies and research projects to 
^ be designed to assess and describe various dimensions of federally-funded 
bilingual education programs. This Study is part of that effort. 

1.1 Program Overview 

Under the Act/ projects are funded in the .following program areas: 

c* Basic Projects in Bilingual Education; 

• Support Services Projects; 

• Training Projects; 

• Fellowship Programs; and 

• Materials Development Projects. 

The focus of this Study is on Basic Projects in Bilingual Eduation 
program areas. Uftier this program, local education agencies (LEAs) have 
the opportunity to submit proposals* for grants' to the Office of Bilingual 
Education and Minority* Languages Affairs (OBEMLA) oi the U.S. Department of 
Education. Projects funded through this program may involve elementary 
and/or secondary grade students. The broad purpose is to enable LEAs to 
establish, operate, or improve programs of bilingual education to assist 
children of limited English proficiency (LEP) in improving their English 
language skills. The projects also are to be designed to build the 
capacity of the LEA to continue programs of bilingual education when, 
federal funding is reduced or no longer available. Although the majority 
of grants are expected to continue for multiple years, grant awards are 

made for a one-year duration — with continuation awards for subsequent. 
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yiars subject to. satisfactory performance and availability of funds. The 
maximum period for a grant is three years. 



which : 



Within this context, a "program of bilingual education" is one in 



• instruction is given in English and, to the extent necessary to 
allow children to achieve competency i* the English language, in 
the native language of the children of limited English profici- 
ency; - - 

• instruction is given with appreciation for the cultural heritage 
of the children of limited English proficiency and of other 
children in the United States; and 

• instruction is given in all courses or subjects of study to the 
extent necessary to "allow children to progress effectively 
through the educational system.* 

Because the characteristics of local education agencies and the 
needs of their students differ across the toited States, the characteristics 
of bilingual education projects differ considerably. Consequently, Basic 
projects collectively represent a diversity of instructional approaches,^ 
languages, and local community contexts. 

Since its inception in FY 68. the amount of federal funds 
appropriated for the ESEA Title VII program has increased steadily (See 
Table 1.1). The amount available for Title VII's Basic Grant Program has 
been somewhat parallel to the total Title Vll appropriation, with 
approximately $95 million available in FY 78 and $102 million each in FY 79 
and 80. In FY 1980, the median grant amount was $149,506. 

After a period of early growth, the number of Basic Program 
projects has declined slightly, with 567, 540 and 524 projects being^funded 
in fiscal years 1978 through 1980, respectively. Of the 524 projects 
funded during the 1980-81 school year, 26% were newly funded, and 74% 
received funding to continue ongoing operations. As shown in Figure 1.1, 

*A more specific definition calling for the use of a structured English 
language development component,- including English reading and writing _ 
ski!!s and a structured primary language component, each relying on daily 
instruction, appears in Cervantes, Duran and Anglin (1981) . 
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TABLE 1.1 



FUNDING HISTORY: TITLE VII OF THE ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT (ESEA) OF 1965, AS AMENDE^. BY P.L. 95-561* 



Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


FY 68 


3 15,000,000 


* -0- 


< 69 


30,000,000- 


7,500,000 


70 


40,000,000 


• 21,250,000 


71 


80,000,000 


25,000,000 


v^72 


100,000,000 


35,000,000 


73 


135,000,000 


45,000, 000 


74 


146,750,000 


58,350,000! 


75 


147,250,000 


85,000,000 2 


76 ' 


152,75J0,000 


98,000,000 3 


77 


163,750,000 


115,000,000 


78 


174,750,000 


135,000,000 


79 


232,000,000 


150,000,000 


80 


299,000,000 


166,963, 000 4 


81 


191,463,000 


179,763,000 


s 

x Of this amount ,^$9, 879, 0 00 was released and made available for obligation 
in FY 1974. . 

2 Amtount shown is after congress ionally authorized reductions* 



^Includes 'funds earmarked by Congress to carry out provisions of Part J 
of the Vocational Education Act. An amount of $2,800,000 was appropriated 
for this purpose each year. Subsequently, funds for vocational education 
have been requested under the appropriation title for Occupational, Voca- 
tional, and Adult Education. 

4 Includes $8, 600, 000 for the bilingual desegregation program, moved to 
Title VII as of 1980 from the Emergency School Aid Act by the Education 
Amendments of 1978. 

Annual Evaluation Seport: Volume II, Fiscal Year 1980 . U.S. 
Department of Education, p. 87. Note: The appropriation column 
reflects grand totals for all programs, including Basic Programs. 



*Pr6m: 

i 
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U.S. TERRITORIES 



1978- 79: 

1979- 80: 

1980- 81: 



15 
12 
10 



. . t FIGURE 1,1 * 
DISTRIBUTION OF BASIC PROJECTS BY TEN U.S. CENSUS REGIONS 



NEW ENGLAND. 

1978- 79: 34 

1979- 80 : 30 

1980- 81: 31/ 




METROPOLITAN 
NORTHEAST 

•1978-79: 106 
1979-80: 111 



NORTH MIDWEST 



1978- 79 

1979- 80 



SOUTH CENTRAL 

1978- 79: 116 

1979- 80: 123 

1980- 81 : 104 



TOTAL PROJECTS 



1978- 79: 

1979- 80: 

1980- 81: 



567 
540 
524 



33 
35 
39 



HID 
ATLANTIC 



1978- 79: 13' 

1979- 80: 10 
11980-81: 



SOUTHEAST 



1978- 79 

1979- 80 



17 

18 *j 
24 
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the heaviest geographic concentration of projects was in the Pacific 
Southwest/ which accounted for 28 percent of all projects in\ 1980-81. The 
fewest were in the Central Midwest and Mid-Atlantic regions. 

1.2 P urpose and Scope of Present Study 

The goal of the Study was to acquire an understanding of the 
characteristics of the bilingual education projects funded through the Basic 
Program of the Office of Bilingual Education and" Minority Languages Affairs, 
and W ways which these projects were implemented. Within that broad 
goal, the more specific focus was on the implementation of Basic projects 
serving children, in Kindergarten and grade levels one through six. The 
major objectives "of the -Study were: 

• To describe characteristics of a representative sample of Title 
vil - funded Basic ^bilingual education projects and to identify 
groups of projects which appear to represent distinctly different 
instructional approaches to. the education of children with 
limited English proficiency. 

• To •determine theproject objectives, and the relationship between 
skills actually addressed by the projects and those skills neces- 
sary to function effectively in an all-English-medium classroom 
in- the"-Vnited States. • 

• To determine the degree of program implementation among Local 
Education Agencies and to identify factors which enhance or 
impede project implementation. 

i • 

In addressing these objectives, the Study developed policy (and 
associated evaluation) questions that served to guide the process of inquiry 
and that focused on the generation of information which would be useful to 
■ policymakers. The Study staff attempted, within the constraints set forth 
by the U.S. Department of Education's stated needs and Study objectives and 
based on information available at the time (April 1980), to define a broad 
set of policy questions within three areas: project characteristics, 
project objectives , ™h project implementation. Taken together, these foci 
of the research design have enabled the Study to address a variety of 
important policy issues and specific questions of research and policy which 
are of interest to Congress and the Department of Education, as well as to 
the field. 
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In specifying policy questions for the Study, the staff were aware 
that both the law and the ensuing regulations might be changed in three 
different ways: to enforce strict compliance with the current legislation; 
to facilitate LEA attempts to comply with the legislation; and to have the 
upcomifc^law be more reflective of conditions and circumstances that exist 
withia the LEAs which are receiving funds. The policy-related questions 
which the Study addressed and the information to be provided, therefore, 
had to be designed to facilitate the U.S. Department of Education's ease of 
recommending which of these routes Congress should follow as it reviewed 
and revised tKose portions of the law related to these three areas. 

1.3 Contexts Which Affect tfre Study 

In response to Congressional .requests for information And as 
authorized by Part C of the Bilingual Education Act, a Research Coordinating 
Committee was established in the spring of 1978 to help plan and implement 
various studies and activities that would comprise a broad k^search program 
in the area of bilingual education. The Part C Research Coordinating 
Committee was therefore formed to coordinate these studies and report to 
Congress. - , < 

The Study described herein is one of those sponsored by the Part C 
Research Coordinating Committee in the area of Improvement ■ in Title VII 
Prograia Management and Operations. (The other two major areas ate: 

'Assessment of National Needs for Bilingual Education, and Improvement in 
the Effectiveness of Services for Students. ) Other relevant studies 

• besides the present one included: 

t 

<■» 1 ■ 

^(a) "Resources For Developing A ^Student Placement System For 
\ ' Bilingual Programs: Language Skills Framework, 1979-80. The 

goal of the study was to develop a student placement system 
*f or assisting ESEA Title VII projects in developing and 
implementing an entry/exit and follow-up assessment system 
appropriate for their needs* The core of the system rests ton 
a Language Skills Framework (LSF) which presents the particular 
English language skills on a grade -by -grade basis necessary to 
function effectively in all English-speaking classrooms in the 
Ohited States. * 
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(b) "Significant Instructional Features In Bilingual Education, " 
a related set of five studies, 1979-1983. The purpose of the 
main study was to identify significant instructional features 
in bilingual education, and determine the consequences of 
these features for children'. The study design rests on the use 
of ethnographic, then confirmatory, appraisals of the major 
features present in bilingual classroom and program settings. 

(c) "Survey of Children With Limited English Proficiency and the 
Services Which They Receive," 1978-81. The purpose of the 
.study was to provide: (a) a validated count of the number of 
children with limited English prof iciency by language and by 
State, and (b) data on the nature and extent of educational 
services which they receive. 

From a theoretical perspective, the present Study addresses the 
planning, implementation and institutionalization of change within complex 
organizations. In the study of change there are two major traditions or 
schools of thought. The first, and more highly developed, focuses on the 
implementation of change as a rational process. Thp accumulating data on 
the results of change programs, howevet, have' led to considerable 
dissatisfaction with a simple rational model. Peterson (1977) has 
summarized some - of the "anomalies" that 'appear when the rational model is 
applied; and the Rand Change Agent Study (Berman and McLaughlin, 1978) 
provides clear support for these criticisms. For example: 

• Changes are seldom implemented as planned. Rather, £hey tend to 
undergo a process of continuous chang* as they enter thef system, 
and these changes are affected by organizationally unanticipated 
characteristics and events. 

• The introduction of identical changes wi'thin outwardly similar 
organizations may lead to different implementation processes an£ 
outcomes. 

• Different implementation approaches and change management strate 
gies may produce similar results. 

The logic of inter-relationships, that is, the rational tradition, 
has been seriously questioned by a number of writers in recent years, who 
point out that inter-related organizations, especially educational 
organizations, are often not so tightly coupled (Weick, 1976). Rather, the 
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educational system is composed of many levels and organizations* 
classrooms, schools, school districts, state educational systems, and a 
national education framework* Due to long-standing traditions of local and 

professional autonomy, the linkages between levels and organizations become 

\ / 
much looser as one moves from the classroom upward. 

Thus,„new models emerging in the literature, point to another - 
concept which emphasizes the- rnpnTrational" elements that condition £t\e 
change process. From th:^^Becond perspective, change is vi£vfed as a 
negotiated process, involving mutual adaptations of the plan for change and 
the setting in which it is implemented. Factors such as organizational 
structures and processes, conflicts, and local norms are assumed to have a£ 
much, if not mdre, impact on the success of a change program as do the 
conditions stimulating the change attempt or the rational plan. It is the 
current consensus of most researchers in the field "that this is the more 
suitable approach to assessing 'change in local school districts (Lehming 
and Kane, 1981) • 



In developing the design for this Study of bilingual education 
projects, the research team posited that local implementation wotiid be 
moderated by both rational and non-rational elements in a loosely lihke*d 
(rather than tightly coupled) systems network. Further, in broad terms, 
this network involves important and different contexts at the federal, 
state, and local levels. The policy issues which were developed, 'as well 
^psthe design, instrumentation and analyses undertaken, incorporated this 
view as discussed below. > 

1.3.1 The Federal Context 

x 

With respect to ESEA Title VII Basic projects, the federal 
delivery system works directly with LEAs. In some cases, the grant is made 
jointly to an institution of higher education and the local education 
agency; in others cases, it is made to schools operated or funded by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs./ Thus, the degree to which levels/organizations 
are "linked" has an important effect on the degree to which changes in one 

level/organization, such as those imposed "top down," will affect change in 
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another. Loosely linked organizations tend to be characterized by a high 
degree of autonomy and little consensus on goals and processes. 

tfhis notion of linkage, therefore, has several important and 
direct implications for the study of implementation' processes within the 
Title VII Basic Grant Program. First, given that Congress has provided 
these funds in order to enable Local Education Agencies >t*o provide special 
programs for limited English proficient children, it is assumed that the 
acceptance of funds for projects represents an acceptance on the part of the 
local district to introduce change, which will be consistent with the 
federal legislative intent for bilingual education in ESfcA Title VII. 
Second, given that states vary in terms of their bilingual education 
legislatipn and with respect to their influence on local programs, 
considerable project variability can be expected to be 1 present. And 
finally, the local need and the available resources can also be expected to 
result in differences among projects. 

With the atove in mind, the 1974 and 1978 ^l^fislation 
reauthorizing the ESeX Title VII Bilingual Education Program set forth 

goals for Basic projects* These goals were necessarily broad and general, 

s 

since they needed to provide for a wide variety of needs (and responses to 
those needs) in local school systems around the country. For example, the 
1974 and 1978 legislation state that the purpose of the Bilingual .Education 
Act is w to demonstrate effective ways of providing, for children of limited 
English proficiency,* instruction designed to enable them, while using 
their native language, to achieve competence in the English language. 11 
Such non-dfrective, non-interventionist statements of goals are fairly 
typica'l of federal legislation in the field of education. They primarily 
reflect the -non*?*Tftralized nature of public education in the Unitea States. 

OBEMLA created rules and regulations for-^he'SSEA Title VII Program 
which further specified and clarified goals. This step represented an 
attempt to set forth rules and regulations under which the program could 
'actually be administered. The current set of rules an^regulations for 



♦The term "ability" was used in the 1974 legislation. 
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Title VII state that "the purpose of a program of bilingual education is to 
assist children of limited English proficiency to improve their English 
language skills." Thus, neither the legislation nor the regulations 
prescribe specific goals and objectives for states or local school systems. 
However, the rules and regulations do spell out fairly specific criteria 
which are to be used in evaluating new applications for assistance under the 
Act,,, including criteria which pertain to the form and context of project 
-objectives. Thus^ome degree of linkage or coupling certainly was 
intended and the Study sought to examine it. 

1.3.2 The State Context 

Depending upon both the particular program and state legislation, 
" states may play a number of different roles in local project implemen- 
tation, ranging from very active to very passive. Also, depending at least 
in part upon the degree of congruence between federal and state 
legislation, such legislation may serve- to either enhance or impede project 
implementation. Through ESEA Title VII, state education agencies may 
obtain financial assistance to coordinate technical assistance to projects 
in their states. Depending upon the state's need -for bilingual education, 
its own legislation, and the amount and the type of assistance the state 
receives through ESEA Title VII, ,the state may set up its own delivery 
system to assist the local projects. Furthermore, state laws or political 
pressures ms Influence both federal policies and tne local community 
context. Assuming, too, that systems vary in the degree to 'which they are 
coupled, some states may have developed administrative and management 
practices that encouraged communication and linkage* amo3g levels, while 
other states will have done relatively little in this area. 

It is noted, however, that there is' considerable variation among 
. the mandates of the, states which- have bilingual education legislation, that 
• the state mandates for b\ lingual education are not always in accqrd with 
the federal legislation, Sind that states may include more or- less . 
specificity -than federal legislation. Irizzary (1978) classif ied-states 
according to whether they had passed legislation which specifically 
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mandated bilingu . education; had legislation related to bilingual 
education but did not mandate such activity; or had no bilingual education 
legislation. Cn tWis point, 34 projects in the 60 site-visit project 
sample used in the 'present Study were located in states which mcndated 
bilingual education; 13 projects were located in states that had 
non-mandating legislation; and 13 were located in states that had no 
bilingual education legislation. Therefore, the effect of the different 
state legislative contexts for bilingual education is an important variable 
to be considered. 

1.3.3 The Local Context 

v The local community is the thir^ part of the policy context 

existing for an ESEA Title VII project. Social, political, and historical 
factors related to bilingual issues, the extent to which the community and 
parents traditionally Involve themselves in the educational process, and 
the socioeconomic structure of the coirjiunity all play a role in the 
commitment of a community to bilingual education. 'This commitment may lead 
to the development of a Parent Advisory Council (which is required by ESEA 
Title VII jSrior to funding) which will work with the school system, at 
various levels of involvement , to develop the plans and L eal delivery 
systems for an ESEA Title VII project. Community^ pressures may also be 
exerted directly upon the state and the local school system to shift 
" project emphases^ and activities in particular directions. 

The change process within the loca* district typically commences 
with a needs assessment and the development of program plans. Such 

> 

activities continue with planning and writing the initial project 
proposal. These activities continue after the grant is awarded, as final 
plans for project start-up are made and the Parent Advisory Committee 
(building on the Council's work for that project) is formed. 

As numerous studies have shown (e.g., Stebbins, St. Pierre, 
Proper, Anderson, and Cerva, 19^7; Proper and St. Pierre, 1979; HosenbVim 
and Louis, 1979) , faithful implementation does not automatically follow the 
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design of a project . Many factors influence the process of implementation, 
so that the project as it actually exists is often very different from the 
project initially conceived, Many plans, for example f will be relatively, 
abstract and lack a clear and specific statement of the means by which the 
project is to be carried out. Thus, during the initial phase of implementa- 
tion, the abstract goals will come into contact with reality and modifica- 
tions will be required. 

As the project is implemented, feedback provides information to 
decision makers so that "mid-course" corrections may be made. Formative in- 
formation is used by local staff to modify projects' characteristics and 
implementation strategies. Data are also provided to the Education Depart- 
ment for monitoring purposes and tc Congress for policy modifications. 
Finally, local districts are likely to vary in both the extent and type of 
autonomy they will permit schools, projects and classroom instructors within 
their systems for conducting and modifying project goals, curricula and V 
activities. Iri^designing the Study, these factors from the local context 
were considered. Many variables dealing with this level are therefore 
discussed in the various chapters. 



In sum, notwithstanding the federal mandate and regulations, and 
varying effeots of state and local contexts, the projects which have been 
funded under Title Vll represent a considerable diversity of institutional 
approaches, languages and local community characteristics. Indeed, the 
recognition of this heterogeneity was a major motivator for this Study, 
now the Study staff attempted to integrate the main .factors involved in the 
preceding discussion inco the Study deeign, and the methods used for 
obtaining data which bears on some of these issues are presented in the 
following chapter. 
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1.4 



Organization of the Report 



Chapter Zof the Technical Report covers the Study methods and 
design. It contains' a discussion on data collection instruments and 
procedures and provides a brief description of the analytic procedures. 
General characteristics and local Title VII project goals and objectives 
are presented in Chapter 3. At a more specific level, Chapter 4 provides 
information on staffing patterns in Title VII Bilingual Education 
classrooms. Implementation characteristics and processes are discussed in 
Chapter 5. The skills addressed in bilingual education classrooms are 
found in Chapter 6. Finally, Chapter 7 contains the Study's overall 
findings and conclusions* A series of relevant Appendices follow these 
chapters • 
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CHAPTER 2 
STUDY DESIGN AND METHODS 



2.1 Overall Study Approach 

This Study sought- information from a variety of local bilingual 
education projects using two approaches: 

• A mail Purvey of all 1980-81 funded Basic Projects using two 
instruments, one distributed to all project directors, and the 
other to all Parent Advisory Committee (PAC) chairpersons; and 

• Onsite data collection using personal interview protocols with 
" the staff in each of 60 representative projects serving one or 

more grades in the K-6 grade range in the continental United 
States • 

The mail survey approach sought to gather detailed project-level 
descriptive information. The second approach, site visits, focuse<i on 
obtaining more detailed project-level information as well. as information at 
the school and class level. 

Overall, data were collected from seven types of respondents at 
each sampled project. These types of respondents, and the approach used to 
collect data from each, were the following: 

• LEA Superintendents (interview); 

• LEA Federal Programs Coordinators (interview); 

• Title VII Project Directors (mail survey and interview); 

• School Principals in targeted schools (interview); 



I; 



• Classroom and Resource teachers associated with Title VII 
projects *( interview and onsite questionnaire); 

• Teacher Aides working with Title VII classroom teachers 
(interview); and ■ — * 

4 

• Chairpersons of Title VII Parent Advisory Committees (mail 
rey and interview) . 
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2.2 Sampling Design 

/' 

The sample was drawn from a computerized data base which contained 
all projects funded for 1980-81, their key .characteristics and mailing- 
address. This data base was generated from a listing of project 
information prepared by the National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education 
* through a review of all funded applications. This data base represented 
524 local projects in the continental Uhited States an^rterritories. 

The overall goal of the sampling design was to: 

• Ensure sampling coverage and have sufficient data on all topics 
of interest; and 

• Be optimal, so that it would provide a sample that was 
representative of the diversity of local bilingual educations 
projects funded under this federal program. 

The first phase of the sampling design consisted of the census 
phase, i.e., mailing project director and parent advisory council 
chairperson questionnaires to each funded project. The second phise of the 
design involved using a stratified random sampling approach* to select 60 
projects which were statistically representative of 401 projects serving 
any of the grades K-6 (i.e., having an elementary* grade component) in the 
continental United States, and then contacting them to elicit their 
cooperation in the Study. The third* phase consisted of obtaining 
sufficient information on these 60 projects so that representative samples 
could be dravm (within each project) of certain types of respondents, whose 
perspectives and characteristics were highly relevant for understanding 
project goals, instructional approaches, and operations. 

In probability sampling terms, each project acted as a cluster 
from which a representative sample of schools was drawn. Within each of 
these schools, representative samples of classrooms an<J their teachers, 
aides and resource teachers associated with the project were aleo drawn. 
More detail on each of the three sampling phases is presented below. 
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2.2.1 The Survey Analysis Census (SAC) 

All 1980-81 ESEA Title Vll-funded Basic Program Grant projects 
located within the 50 states and outlying territorxes were contacted by 
using a mail survey approach. * Due to the wide diversity of project 
contexts, operations and language groups served, all project* were surveyed 
In order to ensure precise Information. Although potentially unique In 
terms of the peoples served and languages addressed, outlying territory 
projects were also included^ so that the .findings would apply to all funded 
projects. Data from the mall survey phase served two major purposes: to 
develop a profile of the characteristics of all funded projects, and to 
obtain additional project and PAC-level Information on those 60 projects 
selected 'for sit* visits which were part of the Indepth Analysis Sample, 
described below. The mall survey' phase began in advance of the site visits. 



2.2.2 The Indepth Analysis Sample (IDAS) 



V 



The 60-slte Indepth Analysis Sample was drawn from a sampling 
frame of 401 projects. It consisted of a subset of all 1980-81 ESEA Title 
VII funded Basic programs loc^dTTIhe 48 contiguous states. Projects in 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, the outlying territories, bilingual 
special education projects, and those serving only the middle or high 
school grades were excluded for the following reasons. 

Projects not in the continental United States were excluded because 
of the disproportionate field data collection resources which they would 
have required. Bilingual special education projects were excluded because 
they were quite different from projects .serving children in regular 
Instructional settings. .Any 1980-81 Basic Program projects which did not 
provide instruction in *he K-6 range, such as projects only serving middle 
ojr junior high school grades (e.g., a 6-8 or 7-9 combination) or only 
pre-kindergarten, were also excluded from the IDAS sampling frame. This 



The District of Columbia does not have a Basic project; thus, It was not 
contacted. 
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was because the focus of the Study was at. the K-6, elementary grade range 
level, a level of major concern to the Department of Education, OBEMLA and 
the Part C Coordinating Committee. Thus a sampling frame of 401 domestic 
projects serving any of the grades K-6 (including such combinations as K-3, 
K-9, 1-6 , or even K-12) remained. 

2.2.2.1 Stratification Variables 

y;#r^Sbiiity /sampling approaches were used to draw a sample of 60 
Title VII proj.ects from the sampling frame of 401 projects. 'For sampling 
purposes, the frame was subdivided into groupings of projects on the basis 
of the extent to which the projects shared* certain characteristics or 
factors. These factors had been culled from a larger set of selection 
factors and were derived f^om computer data, analyses of 1979-80 f un^fcn^ 
applications, since information for 1980-81 was unavailable until late in 
198Q. The 1979-80 data analyses served as a planning tool and increased 
'the 'utility of the sampling design by validating the assumptions underlying # 
tha choice of sampling variables and levels. 

4 

A total of 60 groupings was formed from combinations of the five 
variables used as sampling variables. Not all combinations of these . 
variables were represented in the sampling frame; thus, a strict factorial, 
stratification approach was not feasible. However, the 60 groupings were 
closely reviewed for their homogeneity and utility in improving the 
sailing precision of the design. The sampling or stratif ication variables 
used to form" these combinations were the following: 

# Types of language (Spanish; languages most often found in Title * 
VII non-Spanish projects; languages least often found in Title 
VII non-Spanish ptojects; Native American languages) ; 

e Number of languages (one, more than one); 

* Geographic region (Northeast and Mid-Atlantic; Southeast; South 
Central; North Central, Central Midwest and North Midwest; 
Pacific North and Southwest); 

m The total number of students served (below 200; 200-399; 
400-799; 800 or more); and 

I 

• Year of funding (newly funded, refunded). 
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"The reasons for using these stratification variables were as 
follows. The type of language addressed by individual projects was an 
important stratification factor because it was associated with the cultural 
and'student population to be served, the Implementation needs, and the 
types of resources available to the project. The number of languages was 
considered an Important stratification variable because projects with more 
than one language' must face the Issue of allocating their resources across 
language groups and project objectives. 



Geographic region was also used as, a stratif ication variable to 
help capture the diversity of projects from different parts of the 
continental United States. Several alternative geographic divisions of the 
United States were considered, such as those used by the Census Bureau, the 
National Center for Health Statistics and the National Center for 
Educational Statistics. None exactly met study needs. The ten federal 
regions therefore .were regrouped to assign projects employing linguistic 
variations In Spanish (e.g., Puerto Rlcan or Mexican) to different regions 
of the United States. Five regions were created from this regrouping 
process* 

The number of students served by projects across all targeted 
grades correlated with projects' overall size, funding level, extent of cur 
riculum offerings, and staff size. (For example, the number of students 
correlated .53 with funding level.) The number of students was therefore 
chosen as a proxy for various aspects of ^roject size. 

The variable year of funding was- chosen for sampling purposes 
because It was considered strongly related to program Implementation. It 
was anticipated that newly funded projects may need at least a year to get 
their plans Into operation, whereas those In their second or later year of 
operation as refunded projects may have overcome such hurdles, could be 
smoothly operating, have more capacity-building features, etc Thus, 
having a representative set of project on this variable would permit 
cross-sectional analyses of newly-funded with refunded projects In 
examining how each type of project was functioning. 
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The following chart Illustrates three strata created from the 
sampling variable groupings and the extent to which the projects assigned 
to particlar strata had common characteristics. 



Stratum 
Code 



Number of Characteristics Common 
Projects to All Projects Within 
in Stratum Stratum 



Characteristics Common to 
Most Projects Within 

' Stratum 



15 



49 



59 



Type of Language - all 



used Spanish. 
Total Number of Students - 



all had between 1-199. 
Year of Finding - all were 
in their iecond or later 
year of funding. 



Type of Language - all 
used languages most often 
used in non-Spanish pro- 
jects* 

Total Number of Students - 



between 400-1200 students. 
Year of Funding - all wexv 
in their f#pst year of 
funding. 

Type of Language - all used 
languages least ofte.i found 
in non-Spanish projects, 
and all used V t<ve 
American languages. 
Total Number of S t ad ti * - 
nil had between 
student 8. 



Number. of Languages - 
three were single- 
language projects and 
three used two or more 
languages. 

Geographic Region - two 
projects were from the 
Northeast/Mid-Atlantic , 
three from the Southeast, 
and one from the North 
Central/Central Midwest/ 
North Mid-west rogion. 

Number of Languages - four 
used two or more languages. 
Geographic Region - the 
five projects were from 
each of the five regions 
listed as on page 18. 



Number of languages - four 
of the f iveV*»r c^Slngle 
language projects. 
Geographic Region - three 
were from the Pacific 
North/Southwest region 
and two were from the 
North Central/ Central 
Midwest/North Midwest 
region. 



This chart therefore, supplies a general indication of the fairly high 
degree of homogeneity created by using these strata. Ae a result of this 
process, some slight variability within strata also existed. 
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2.2.2.2 Selection of Projects ' 



These 60 groupttigs acted as strata from which one Basic Program 
project was then selected. Each project had an equal probability of 
selection within each stratum. Some diversity .in the number of projects 
classified-into particular strata sizes did exist. However, 88% of the • 
strata had 5-9 projects in them;, only seven had fewer than five or more 
than nine projects. 'This diversity slightly reduced thejjsampling 
efficiency. Nevertheless, it was considered desirable to retain the 
homogeneous strata which had* been constructed,^ since they increased the 
sampling precision of the design. 

Due to schedule conflicts and 'similar factors, seven of the origin- 
ally chosen projects could not participate in the Study. These seven were 
replaced tith other projects randomly drawn from the same sampling strata. 
Analyses Of known project characteristics of ireplacements with original 
selections did not indicate any bias which might have been introduced by 
the replacement process. Statistical' analyses- also indicated that the 
final set of 60 projects visited were representative of the 401 K-6 
projects on all of the major sampling variables. The final set of 60 IDAS 

projects which were visited appears as Appendix 1. 

' -» 

2i2,2.3 Selection of Schools 

' ' The sampling frame used to select schools within each project was 
based on infomiticn. supplied initially by funding applications and updated 
by ^lephon> calls to projects which had already agreed to participate. 
Schools wire lncl»>d«4,in the sampling frame only if they served Title VII 
' student ; (r, et least one grade in^he K-6 range. ^ Certain schools such as 
those seV tr-r <7 ;-»4as 6-8, 7-9 or 7-12 were excluded from the sampling frame 
because school programs at the middle or high school l*vel usually differ 
markedly from those at the elementary level, . and the total sample size of . 
60 was not large enough to represent such diversity adequately. Schools 
serving only Title VII special education students were also excluded since 
these programs also differ from the general elementary school program. s 
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The number of schools selected in each project varied with the num- 
ber of Title VII project schools serving students in the elementary grades. 
Therefore, one school was selected where only one school served such stu- 
dents; two schools were selected where the project served two to seven 
schools in the K-6 range, and fou r schools were selected where eight or more 
schools in the K-6 range participated in the project. 

The schools were randomly chosen with equal probability of selec- 
tion within each district's ''pool of relevant and' targeted schools. All 
schools which were selected agreed to participate. The principal of each 
selected school was interviewed as its key administrator. 

2.2.2.4 ' Selection of Grades and Tteachers 

Within each of the selected schools, all targeted classes in the 
kindergarten through sixth grade range w^re stratified into the following 
four grade sange groupings: kindergarten , first grade , second and third 
grades , and fourth through sixth gradiq . These strata corresponded to 
levels where differences in program emphases were likely to occur. The 
sampling goal -was to: 

(a) Randomly seiect four teachers from each of the four grade 
ranges (as available) in each site having one or two schools, 

^ and two teachers per grade range per school in a site having 

\ four* sampled schools; and- then 

/ ■ . 

(b) Randomly assign half of those teachers within each grade level 
tp be administered a full teacher interview and the pther half 
to be administered the Classroom Skills Inventory (CSI).* 

Thus, teachers were randomly sampled within each selected school 
and its four' grade range groupings. More specifically, at sites with one 
school, a maximum of 16 teachers, four from each of the four grade ranges, 
were to be interviewed.. At sites with two schools, 16 teachers per school 
were to be interviewed, four from each of the four grade ranges in each 



♦See'section 2.3 and Appendix 2 for a description of Study instrumentation 
and their major, topics. 

' * 
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school. At sites with four sampled schools, eight teachers per school were 
to be interviewed, two from each of the four grade ranges in each school. 
When the number of available teachers within a specified school and grade 
range was smaller than the sampling goal, all teachers were selected. They 
were then- randomly assigned to be administered either the full. teacher 
interview or the CSI instrument. 

To select resource teachers working with Title VII projects, an 
additional Sampling frame was created fojr each sampled school. This 
sampling frame contained teachers and other personnel who were working with 
the project in any of the following roles: resource teachers, resource 
specialists, grade coordinators, curriculum specialists, ESL specialists, 
reading specialists, bilingual liaisons, learning disabilities teachers, 
evaluation specialists, guidance counsel6rs,. subject matter specialists, 
and similar categories. The sampling rate varied with the number of 
resource teachers jper site. Selected sections of the full teacher 
interview form were used with this group. 

2.2.2.5 Selec t idn of Teacher Aides 

A total of 275 teacher aides were sampled. One aide was selected 
for each of 253 sampled classroom teachers. Since certain sampled 
classroom teachers had no aides, an additional 22 aides were randomly 
selected from the pool of aides working with resource teachers in targeted 
classrooms. 

* 

2.2.2.6 Other Respondents 

Sampling was not required for the following groups of respondents 
as there was usually one of each per project and their role in the district 
or project nu.de them the most valid data source. These respondents were: 



• District superintendents; 

• District coordinators of federal^ programs; 

• Project directors; and 

• Parent advisory committee chairpersons. 
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Fourteen instruments (including one with seven K-6 functional 
grade-level versions) were developed for this Study, as follows: 

• Project Director Mail Questionnaire; 
irent Advisory Committee /Chairperson Mail Questionnaire; 

LEA Superintendent Interview Guide; 

LEA Coordinator of Federal Programs Interview Guide; 
/• Project Director Interview Guide; 
School Principal Interview Qiide; 

• Teacher Interview Guide; 

\e Classroom Skills Inventory (seven grade levels); 

• Teacher Aide Interview Guide; 

• Parent Advisory Committee Chairperson Interview Guide; 

• Document Review Form; 

• Application Plans and Objectives' Data Recording Form; 

• Case History Topic Outline Guide; and 

• Case Study Guide. 



Work on instrument development followed an extensive review of 
Study goals, other implementation evaluation studies, policy issues 
affecting the Study, , instrumentation developed for related studies,* and 
similar topics. Draft versions wer4 reviewed internally by the Project and 
Associate Project Officers,* and the Study's Policy and Technical Advisory 
Panels.** Pilot-testing of instruments occurred £n the spring of 1980 at 
six different, aites. Adjustments in item content, fopnat, and instrument 
length were made as needed to improve the usefulness of the instruments and 
their ease of completion. * • 



♦Thes* include the data collection instruments (or topic categories) used 
by: Danoff (1968), Sumner at al. 9 (1975) an£ several bilingual education 
studies conducted by Development Associates, Inc. , Including a study of 
the State of California's program (Jones, Robles, Munos and Berkowitz, 
1980). 

**The Study's Policy Advisory Panel advised the Study staff on matters 
dealing with the relationship of the Study to previous research efforts, 
appropriate policy issues to be addressed by the Study, and federal policy 
implications associated with the results. The Technical Advisory Panel 
advised the Study staff on matters dealing with instrument design, data 

. collection procedures, data analysis procedures, and the interpretation 
of results. (See 'Appendix 3 for a listing of panelists 1 names and 
affiliations.) 
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Appendix 2 provides a listing of the major topics included in each 
instrument. It was desirable to obtain application-level information^ on 
project goals and objectives, therefore, OBEMLA files were used as a s*urce 
of each project's first year funding applications. The$e first year 
finding applications were inspected for the presence of project goals and 
objectives, using the Application Plans and Objectives data recording form. 

One instrument was particularly relevant to Study goals. The 
Classroom Skills Inventory (CSI) consisted of two parts: Part A - teacher 
characteristics items; and Part B - an inventory of oral, reading, and 
writing skills. These were-considered likely skills which students would 
n^ed tb function effectively in an all-English-speaking classroom at 
various grades. The CSI therefore included lists* of English-specific 
skills in such areas as: Oral Language, Reading. Spelling, Written** 
language, Classroom Directibns, Oral Vocabulary, and Passive Vocabulary. 
The skills were taken from the Language Skills Framework (LSF) developed by 
SWRL EducationTTtNResearch and Development of Los Alamitos, California, 
under the contract titled, "Resources for Developing a Student Placement 
System for Bilir^ial Programs: Language Skills Framework" (SWRL, 1980). 

\ 

Each teacher w^ was administered a CSI was first asked to identify 
the grade levels at */hich his/her LEP students were functioning in English 
Language Arts. The/teacher was then given the instrument for the grade at 
which he/she reported the largest numbsr of LEP students were functioning. 
Each functional grade's instrument generally contained items graded at: two 
grades below, one grade below, on-grade level and one grade above grade 
level. For example, skill areas included in the instrument for functional 
grade four included LSF second, third, fourth and fifth grade skill levftl 
items. No instrunyit contained items of pre-K skill level or any items 
greater than the 6th grade skill level, with the exception of a set of 24 
Passive Vocabulary words from the LSF wh.Vch was included .on all instruments. 
These Passive Vocabulary wbrds generally ai<* acquired by English-speaking 
natives prior to kindergarten. (For more specifics on CSI instrument 
content, see Section 6.1.2.) Teachers were asked to\ indicate whether or not 
these^udents would be "taught" (or in some other manner would learn as a 
result of participating in the project) each of the identified skills 

during ►.ha current school year. 
- DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATES. INC. 
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Teachers responding t^rthe CSI were also *sked to consider whether 
the objectives, they were using to teach mathematics, social studies/ and 
science varied, depending upon whether the students were English proficient 
or limited English proficient. If the objectives varied, the teachers were 
asked to specify how the objectives differed in terms of pacing and 
content. Teachers were also asked about other special needs of their 

limited English proficient students* 

: I 

The Study staff emphasize,' as did this Study's Policy and 
Technical Advisory Panels, that socialization and other types of skills or 
factors also determine whether or not a student participates effectively in 
an all English-speaking classroom. These skills were not measured by the 
CSI. . I 

2.4 Data Collection Procedures 

Data collection was preceded by the following activities: 

m Each Chief State School Officer received a memo supporting the 
Study from the then Deputy Assistant Secretary, Office of 
Evaluation and Program Management, U.S. Department of Education. 

• Letters ware sent to each State Title VII Coordinator and to 
each state's representative on the Committee on Evaluation and 
Information Systems. 

• A letter was sent to each Superintendent whose LEA had a Title 
VII Basic pro ject- explaining the Study objectives and data 
collection plans. 

• Each project director of a project in the site visit sample 
received a telephone call and follow-up letter explaining the 
study, scheduling the site visit, and requesting that certain 
appointments be made prior to that visit. In addition, a letter 
of support was sent to each project director from the Director 
of OBEMLA. 

v ■ 

• A descriptive brochure explaining' the Study goals, contractors 
involved, and time frames was sent along with each of the above 
protocol letters. 
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2.4.1 Mail Survey Data Collection 

For mail questionnaires, an updated roster of all funded projects 
was used as the basis for the ini-tial mailing, and for a computerized and 
manual questionnaire receipt control system. This latter system was also 
used in checking trends in nor-response patterns. The Project Director Mail 
Questionnaire and the Parent Advisory Chairperson. (PAC) Mail Questionnaire 
were each packaged in separate envelopes and enclosed in a larger envelope 
addressed to the project director. The project director was instructed to 
complete his/her questionnaire, to distribute the PAC chairperson 
instrument, and to followup with the chairperson as needed to ensure a 
response . 

Projects not responding to the mail survey were contacted to 
encourage questionnaire completion or to determine the reason for non- 
response (for either or both forms). Duplicate forms with cover letters 
were re-mailed as needed, and were followed up with telephone ctlls to 
encourage response. Projects returning one form and not the other were 
also telephoned to motivate response. The monitoring process extended over 
several months and had several components, as mentioned above. It also 
included three to five telephone calls to all nonresponding project 
directors within each stratum of the IDAS K-6 sampling frame, to minimize 
non-response biases in the pattern of findings. Thus, as a final stage of 
the follow-up procerfs and because Study priorities called for relatively 
more attention to K-6 projects, a 50% random Sample was taken of 
nonrespondents from projects serving grades 7-12 who had not yet returned 
either a project director or -PAC chairperson form. This sample was 
telephoned on three to five occasions to minimize nonresponse bias in 
findings. 

2.4.2 Site Data Collection . 

The mail survey phase was conducted prior to the onset of site 
visits, which took place between January and March 1981. The site visit 
phase and the mail survey phase overlapped slightly. All field data 
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collection procedures at the 60 visited projects were based on the pilot- 
testing experience with similar projects, site visit protocol procedures 
which were put into effect prior to all visits, and the Study staffs 
cumulative experience of collecting information from school districts and 
other local educational agencies in bilingual and similar settings. 

The systematic field data collection process included: 

• A comprehensive four-day forro.l training session for all field 
staff supervisory personnel, based on a field procedures manual; 

• Designation of field staff and team leader responsibilities/ 
linked to central office supervisory personnel who acted as over- 
all coordinators to deal with contingencies; 

• Administrative procedures for handling of forms, on site checking 
for completeness of datta collection, and document reviews of 

. project files? 

• Procedures for conducting courtesy interviews upon leaving 
sites with, district administrators and project directors, and 
preparing a courtesy "thank you" letter shortly after the 
completion of the visit; and 

• Color-coded forms to: (a) make it easier to distinguish each of 
. them for interviewing purposes, and (b) facilitate the sorting 

and editing process in the precomputer phase of data processing 
activities. 

In addition, bilingual staff were assigned to sites which matched 
their language competence. This increased rapport with respondents and 
created. empathy with the cultural groups being served. 

All of the above mentioned features of the field data collection 
procedures served to make the process a smoothly functioning one. Sampled 
projects were quite cooperative. In fact, numerous Instruments contained 
marginal comment* supplied by respondents to ensure that the field visitor 
fully understood the item response. 

2.4.3 Response Rates 

Table 2.1 presents the numbers of respondents who supplied informa- 
tion during the Study. As indicated in the following sections, there 
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TABLE 2.1 



NUMBrR OF RESPONDENTS/RESPONSE RATES FOR 
MAJOR DATA COLLECTION FORMS 



Approach/Type of Form 


Number 


Obtained % 


Response 


Mail Questionnaires to 24 Projects 








6 


Projec Director Kail Questionnaire 




402 1 




78° 


Parent Advisory Committee C. ^rperscn 








7 


Mail Questionnaire 

i 




316 2 




62' 


! Visits to 60 Projects and Their 118 Schools • 








LEA Superintendent Interview 




59 




98 


LEA Coordinator of Federal Programs 




59 




98 


Interview 










Project Director Interview 








100 


School Principal Interview 




118 




100 


Teacher Interview 




447 






Classroom Teachers 


277 








Resource Teachers 


170 


266* 






Classroom Skills Inventory 








By Functional Orade Version 4 










K 


85 








i 


66 








2 


44 








3 


36 








4 


21 








5 


9 








6 


5 








Parent Advisory Committee Chairperson 


Interview 




56 


93 


Teacher Aide Interview 






275 5 


* 


File Review of Information From 60 Projects 








Project Document Review Form » 






60 


100 


Application PlaJis and Objectives Data 








7b 


Recording Form 






47 



x Actual responses were 378 forms, with those project 4 directors who 

administered two or three projects being courted for each project* 
2 Actual responses were 285 forms, with those representing two or three 

projects being counted for each project. 
^Excludes 17 other teachers who only provided usable Part A (teacher 

characteristics) information. 
4 This usually does not correspond to the actual grade being taught by a 

teacher since the majority of his/her LEP students may be functioning 

at a lower grade* 

5 Includes 22 aidao working with lesource teachers* * 
6 Computed on the basis of a universe size adjusted for 8 project directors 

not permitted to respond by central boards* 
7 Computed on the basis of a universe size adjusted for 8 project PAC chair 

persons riot permitted to respond and for 3 PACs not in existence • 
♦Universe varied by project; Response rate not relevant. ^ 
' DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATES* INC. 
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generally was a relatively lew level of non-response and unavailability of 
designated respondents was not a problem. 

&4.3.1 Mail Questionnaire Response Rates and Non-Response Patterns 

The Study staff attempted to determine what accounted for mail 
questionnaire non-response levels. After reviewing a number of potential 
explanations, it was determined that two factors were primarily associated 
with non-response for the project director mail questionnaire: whether or 
not the project served only grades 7-12 (in the continental United States), 
and geographic region. For PAC mail questionnaires, the only factor found 
to be strongly associated with nonresponse was whether or not the project 
only served the 7-12 grade range. These non-response factors were used in 
the weighting of the mall survey data. 

Minimal non-response occurred during site visits. When it did • 
occur, it generally was due to: a respondent's "not existing" (e.g., a 
/single person was both the. superintendent and the coordinator of federal 
programs in one instance), or Illness. 

One type of site document had a relatively higher level of non- 
response or unavailability. At the time that they were needed for analyses, 
13 projects' first year funding applications could not be located in federal 
files, although searches were made for them. Thus, the project application 
characteristics were based on 47 applications. The data were then statis- 
tically adjusted for this unavailability in the following way. Cross- 
tabulation analyses of project background characteristics were run which 
indicated that project size, in terms of the number of students (as grouped 
into four categories), was most related statistically to the availability 
of funding applications. In each of those four cells, the total number of 
projects from among the 60 was therefore divided by the corresponding 
number of Projects whose applications were located. These ratios were then 
multiplied by each project's selection weighting factor. (See Appendix 9 
for further detail. ) 
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The 378 project director mail survey forms which were returned and> 
were usable represent 402 of the 524 funded projects (K-12). (Project 
directors who administered multiple Basic grants within a single school 
district were asked to use a single mail questionnaire, rather than complete 
one form for each project. The latter was considered an unreasonable 
respondent burden; such forms were therefore weighted appropriately.) The 
project director mail survey response rate (78%; 402 of 516, i.e., adjusted 
for eight not permitted to respond by their central boards) represents one 
of the highest rates ever achieved in the field when contacting, bilingual 
education project directors. Because of this l4vel of response, the .data 
were considered generally representativ^ of project ^rectors, and therefore 
could be readily used with the study's statistical data analyses. 

Similarly, the 285 PAC Chairperson 'mail survey. census fortas 
represent a total of 31$. projects. One must recognize that the respondents 
arc parent advisory council, chairpersons, generally members of a community 
group unfamiliar with completing detailed questionnaires. The- respons^ 
rate of 62* {based on 316 of 513, excluding eight projects not permitted to 
respond by their central boards and three PACs not in existence at th^ 
time) is therefore viewed as reasonably adequate. Certainly, a higher 
response rate would have been desirable. As stated earlier, multiple 
contacts were made to encourage PAC responses and it is doubtful if a \much 
higher response rate would have occurred had more resources been expended 
on follow-up activities. / 



Given the PAC realities, this response rate may be considered to 
be at acceptable levels. However, conclusions based on the PAc/ chairperson 
mail survey data should be viewed cautiously. This is particularly true 
for PAC chairperson data from projects serving the 7-12 grade range. Table 
2.2 presents the corresponding mail survey response rates yor PAC 
chairpersons and project directors. 

2.4.3.2 Characteristics of Responding Teachers 

A total of 283 teachers were randomly selected to receive the 
Classroom Skills Inventory. Of tb£*Jfcumber, 17 were linusabln because they 



TABLE 2.2 

MAIL SURVEY RESPONSE RATES BY QUESTIONNAIRE 
TYPE AND GRADE RANGE PREDOMINANTLY SERVED 



Grade Range 



Response Rate 



K-6 
7-12 
Overall 



82% 

63 

78 



K-6 
7-12 
Overall 



66 
46 

62 



Questionnaire 



Project Director 



Parent Advisory Committee 
Chairperson 



completed only Part A (teacher characteristics) and did not provide the key 
Part B (skills addressed) information.* 



. The characteristics of the 277 classroom teachers who were 
administered the full teacher interview and the 266 teachers who completed 
both Parts A and B of the Classroom Skills Inventory were statistically 
compared to determine the similarity of characteristics of the two sets of 
teachers. It was found that the 266 classroom teachers who supplied full 
CSX data were highly similar to the 277 classroom teachers randomly assigned 

* and administered the full teacher interview instrument. On almost every 
teacher characteristic measured, the two sets of teachers were similar to 
each other, i.e., in years of experience, grade. assigned, highest degree 
held, bilingual education training, and native language facility. Thus, it 
was concluded that the findings from either the full teacher interview or 

■ the' Classroom Skills Inventory were generalizable to the other set of 
teachers. 



♦Of the 17 teachers, six were excluded as not being relevant; another 7 
did not complete Part B (a self -administered section) while field staff 
were on sit*, and despite multiple telephone and mail f ollowup., ^ 
return that part of the form; one teacher refused to complete Part B; two 
carelessly completed Part B by supplying an improbably low number of 
classroom skills being addressed; and one teacher was inadvertently 
supplied an inappropriate form. 
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2.5 Weighting Factors Used to Make Data Representative 



/ 



■ All data presented in this Study have been weighted either to be 
statistically representative of the universe of (a), projects or (b) 
individuals from which a sampling unit was selected. These weights also 
have been adjusted when necessary to reflect mail survey xnstrument non- 
.response, and the minimal site interview instrument non-response which 
occurred. 

The weights which have been used represent the reciprocals of • the 
probability of selection (or sampling fraction) for respondents within a 
particular stratum; this is true for all sampling units. Thus, for example, 
principals' data were weighted by using the reciprocal of the probability of 
project selection, in turn multiplied by the pr»babiUty of school selection 
within that project. Certain weights are therefore fractional weights 
rather than whole numbers, which introduced occasional rounding into the 
findings. 

Two types of project weights were used for the two mail survey 
instruments, those making data either representative of the universe of all 
grantees (N ■ 524) or of the sub-universe of K-* projects (N -401) from 
which the 60 sites were drawn. The 60-site respondent data were weighted 
so that it was representative of the members of the sub-universe of 401 K-6 
projects (e.g., of superintendents, principals or classroom teachers). 

For most analytic work weighted data for the 60 site samples, which 
was projected to be representative of all K-6 projects, were^escaled to a 
size of 60. This retained the representativeness of the sitejfindings. It 
also eliminated the possibility that an augmented number of cases would 
result in a misleading number of statistically significant findings. A 
fuller discussion of weighting and non-response adjustments appears in 
Appendix 9 for interested readers. 

2.6 Estimation of Variances 

The weighting factors used in this Study permit estimation of para- 

■ meters which portray project, student and teacher characteristics. At the 
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same time, variance estimates (or sampling errors)' establish how much 
confidence can be placed in a particular estimate for planning purposes. 
Thus, it expresses how likely it is that a given point estimate represents 
the actual level that exists in the universe of f ede-ally-f unded bilingual 
education projects to vhich the present Study's finding^ can be generalized. 

V 

A. more precise description of the variance estimation procedures 
which were used, and the obtained sampling errorV^orrespondlng to partic- 
ularly 'relevant parameter estimates, appears in Appendix 10 of this Report. 

j 

2.7 Data Management and Analysis 

All site and mail data collection instruments were coded and 
edited by trained personnel. J All instraaments were reviewed at several 
levels for incomplete or unreadable responses and inaccurate; out-of-range, 
implausible or logically inconsistent entries- All manual editing and 
insertion of updated information was done by trained coders under 
supervision. Such information included identifiers and sampling weights. 
A Coders and Editors Manual was developed for training and on r the-joh se. * 
All coding was conducted under formal, ongoing supervision and period-.- 
review of the work done. 

Open-ended responses were coded after research analysts verged in 
bilingual education issues reviewed responses and developed coding frame*. 
This was done for all relevant -other, please specify- and open-ended 
interview items. Coding frames were reviewed for validity, uniformity and 
usability, and revised as needed before being, given to coders. An 
additional coders' manual (termed the tfrdate Manual) was developed which 
listed all specially created response categories not found on questionnaire 
forms. Coders were trained in the use of this manual before. beginning 
full-scale, work. 

2.7.1 Computer Data Base Editing and Management 

Following manual edit. and coding procedures, all forms were grouped 
by type and turned over to a keypunching facility (Mailing List Systems, 
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Inc.) accompanied by detailed keypunching instructions for each form. All 
instruments had been designed for direct keypunching. In view of the 
diversity of survey item formats and number of data collection instruments, 
100% independent verification by the keypunching facility was performed. 

Computer editing was conducted using specific editing instructions 
devised for each type of form. This generally consisted of checks for 
completeness, accuracy, internal consistency, and out-of -range values. 

2.7.2 Data Analyses J 

All analyses used in this Study were based on a detailed analytic 
plan which recommended analytic techniques, variables to be ttsed, and dis- 
cussed relevant issues. The actual analyses used in this Study began with 
traditional approaches to understanding the descriptive characteristics of 
variables. For example, multiple bar graphs and frequency polygons were 
used extensively with the CSI. Analysts then proceeded to use correlational 
• and more sophisticated analytic procedures in an attempt to Understand the 
interrelationships among those variables, arid the extent to which certain 
subsets of them were associated with implementation indicators. Analyses 
were conducted with several types of respondents, to triangulate findings 
and thus attempt to have a pattern converge- The "practical significance" 
of the findings was also considered. That is, the data were reviewed to 
ascertain if their relationships or differences were large enough to be of . 
practical import. » 

For the most part, the key unit of analysis was the ESEA Title VII 
bilingual education project, as the entity which was implementing a funding 
application and program. However, it also was recognized, that, other types 
of data sources, such as classroom teachers and resource teachers, repre- 
sented key personnel in the implementation process, and were therefore 
important in their own right as units of analysis. 

2.8 Approach to Assessing Key Project Charac teristics 

Many different community, school* and project characteristics can 
affect a project's instructional program and ■ ^^ T ?^gg'»c. - 
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include, for example, the particular language groups served; the number of 
language groups served; the ratio of LEP to non-LEP students; the ethnicity 
concentration in particular target schools; general bilingual program 
philosophy; the tradition of bilingual program opetf^tions in the school 
system prior to the onset of ESEA Title VII; the pre$fenca or absence of 
multiple project funding sources; the availability of certified bilingual 
teaqhers; grade level concentration of the program emphasia, (e.g. , K-3, 
4-6); and the degree of community and parent involvement. > 

Many more characteristics may impinge upon the instructional pro- 
gram than possibly could be assessed within a single study of a set of 
programs. Hence , it became useful to intensively examine* a small set of 
characteristics which could demonstrate program variability and Whose 
influence on projects could be understood. Having a knowledge of those 
projects would then facilitate future project planning in the light of 
Study finding?. Table 2.3 presents the number of projects on each of these 
characteristics for both the 60 sit^-visit sample and* the mail survey 
universe, as well as for, the universe's two key sub-universe (projects 
serving grades K-6 and those either serving pre-kindergarten or those 
serving grades 7-12 only). How the Study treated each of these factors is 
discussed below. 

v 

The project size factor might be examined through either of two 
factors, fiscal resources or number of students served.* Because Title VII 
is designed to assist the instructional process rather than to serve as a 
conduit for funds distribution, the number of students served was 
selected. The number of students served, however/ can fluctuate to a 
considerable extent across a project's life and even within a school year. 
It is unlikely, however, that small increases in the number of Students 
gerved would result in meaningful programmatic differences. Therefore, the 
number of students was represented by t?he four-category variable used in 



♦Since Title VII is not an 'entitlement program as is, for example, Title 
IV, Part A (Indian Education), these two factors are not perfectly 
correlated; each has its own merits. 
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TABLE 2.3 

DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS 
FOR SITE -VISIT SAMPLE AND UNIVERSE 



Site-Visit 






Mail Survey 




Sample of-K-6 Proj 


ects 




Universe 










Grades PK, 








Grades 


or 7-12 




Selected 




A, — o 


UjllJ 


Total 


Characteristics 


(N-60) 


(N-401) 


(N-123) 


(N-524) 


Application Type 






37 


135 


New 


16 


98 


Old 


44 


303 


84 


387 


(No Data) 






(2) 


(2) 


Project Size 








135 


Less than 200 


17 


116 


19 


200-399 


21 


137 


48 


185 


400-799 


15 


97 


• 24 


121 


800+ 


7 


51 


14 


65 


(No Data) 






(18) 


(18) 


Number of Languages 








386 


1 


45 


316 


70 


2 


5 


33 


20 


53 


3 


5 


25 


5 


30 


4+ 


5 




10 


37 


(No Data) 






(18) 


(18) 


Types of Languages 




44 






Native American Only 


6 


0 


44 


Spanish Only 


37 


239 


61 


300 


Asian Only 


1 


7 


6 


13 


Other Single Languages 


1 


25 


4 


29 


Tiro or more Non-Spanish 


8 


25 


5 


30 


Spanish and Other 


7 & 


61 


29 


90 


(No Data) 






(18) 


(18) 
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the selection of the site-visit sampl£: less than 200 students; 200-399 
students; 400-799 students; 800 or more students. Because so few very 
large projects (800 or more students) were present in the 60 site-visit 
sample, the two largest categories were collapsed for analyses involving 
the site-visit sample.. 

Project age was selected to provide a basis for comparing first- 
year projects with those having more bilingual project operations 
experience. Thus the project age dimension was represented by a two- 
category variable: first-year or "new" projects, and "older" projects (in 
their second or succeeding years).. This was a way of categorizing projects 
in various years of the current OBEMLA funding cycle. However, it must be 
remembered that although a given Title VII project may be fen its first year, 
the school district may have received Title VII funds for other, perhaps „ 
similar, projects in the past. Furthermore, a district may have used other 
funds for working with LEP students across a number of years. The project 
age variable was used as one of the bases for comparison, with care being 

■ 

used in its interpretation, 
as noted above. 

Languages served may be expected to affect program operations in at 
least two ways: the number of languages served and the specific languages 
served. A project which has to serve many different languages is likely to 
use different strategies for program operations than a project which serves 
only one language. Similarly, projects which serve a language such ^Span- 
ish, for which many diverse materials are avai'lable, may use different ; 
strategies than a project which is serving a language for which few (or 
only textbook) materials are available. - 

The number of languages served' by individual projects ranged from 
1 to 25. However, there were only 37 funded projects, 5 in the sample of 
site visited projects, with more than 4 languages. Therefore, number of 
languages was represented by a four-category variable: one language, two 
languages, three languages and four or. more languages. The use of this 
variable was limited, however, since, the number of languages per project 
was strongly correlated with the potentially more useful variable, languages 

served. 
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The specific languages served by individual projects were 
categorized into six groupings: . Native American; Spanish only; Asian only; 
Other, Miscellaneous single languages; Two or more non-Spanish languages; 
and Spanish plus other languages. In a few situations, analyses were 
conducted by rogroupino the six categories into four groups. These groups 
weve: Spanish only; Native American languages; Asian and other non-Spanish 
languages; and Spanish plus other languages. However, the relatively small 
and unequal numbers of projects in each group mad3 interpretation 
difficult. The four groups were regrouped into two groups: Spanish-only; 
and Other>\and the analyses were re-run. 

1 Interactions among these four major variables, i.e., application 
type,^ project size, and number and ~-ype of languages,, may also be expected . 
to relate to program characteristics and activity. Therefore, although the 
number of projects in each individual cell was quite often small, the 
two-way interactions among these four variables were examined. 

In addition to the above four project characteristics variables, a 
typology was used in order to: (a) readily obtain from local project 
personnel their perceptions of the nature of their Title VII operations and 
some insights into the way in which local staff viewed their projects, and 
(b) categorize information so that comparisons could be made across 
projects, and respondents. An adaptation of the Fishman-Lovas (1970) 
typology was used! its content and implications are presented below. 

* 

2.9 Approaches teed to Identify Language Inst ruction Strategies in 

T ; tie VII Projects 

From the earliest implementation of bilingual education, the terms 
-transitional" or "maintenance" have been commonly used to describe -the 
essential language thrust of programs. Irizarry (1972) described 
transitional as "advocating a shift to instruction solely in English as 
soon as the student can perform successfully in English" and maintenance as 
"advocating the development of language skills in both English and the 
native language." Later, the Danoff (1978) Title VII evaluation reduced 
the definition ci transitional to "the transfer of students into a regular 
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classroom once they can understand the language of instruction (English) " 
and defined maintenance as "the retention of students in the bilingual 
project with the continuation of their (primary) language instruction and 
with subject matter. taught. .. in the (primary) language." Baker and de 
Kantor (1981) described transitional as t^e phasing out of the primary 
language and phasing in of English. Thus, the sense and use of the terms 
depends on the progr amma tic context in which they are used. Giyen this, 
the Study staff felt that using these terms during interviews with school 
and project personnel would result in unusable data. » Therefore, the Study 
staff turned to the Fishman-Lovas typology as one means of obtaining 
information about language use from project directors and other staff 
members. This typology was made up of five categories as follows: 

Type I "English as a second language" is taught to Limited 
English Proficient students; all other subjects are 
taught in English; 

^ ■ Type II The native language .is used, only until the student can 
** function in academic subjects taught in English; 

Typ^ III The native language is taught orally, but reading and 
all other subjects are taught only in English; 

Type IV . Reading is taught in both languages, and other 
subjects are taught in English; and 

Type V All subjects are taught in both languages. * 

m 

Categories II-V of this typology actually correspond to the 
Fishman-Lovas schema (1970). The Study staff felt thait this typology would 
be more complete by including another prevalent type, i.e., "English as a 
second language is taught to limited English proficient students? ' all- other 
subjects are taught in English." This became Type I in the Study. 

The Fishman-Lovas typology and several others developed in the 
early 1970s reflect the provisions and interpretations of the 1968 
Bilingual Education Act. Thus, Pena (1972) defined bilingual education as: 
"the use o'f two languages, one of which is English, as mediums of 
instruction. Both languages must be used... in part or all of the 
curriculum." The language of the 1978 amendments, however, was modified to 

.. — u development associates, Ino. 
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state: "there is instruction given in, and study of, English and (to the 
extent necessary to allow a child to achieve competence in the English 
language) the native language of the children of limited English 
proficiency". 

In using the modified Fishraan-Lovas typology as a guide for 
obtaining local project impressions and perceptions, the Study staff was 
well aware of the limitations inherent in thfs (and for that matter, in <?.ny 
other; typology. As a conceptual device, it has a strong tendency to 
"force'' respondent choices into the types listed, and it does not easily 
accommodate variations or programmatic combinations, (A limited number of 
respondents did supply such combinations, which were added when~fe7csl~bte~r) 
For example, the typology was very difficult to use when categorizing 
approaches being used winh specific subject matter. It therefore had to be 
used at a gross overall project level. Also, some teachers and project 
directors stated the use of one type for x particular period of time (or 
certain grades), or with a particular sen of students, ^ E'-ilJ other types 
were needed for different grades with the sejne set of students. It should 
be kept in mind that Title VII bilingual education projects (and probably 
other resource-defined educational projects) are dynamic and fluid, and 
very often have to adjust their curriculum and scheduling to fit LEP. 
students' needs. Thus, the typology was not as sensitive. or flexible as 
desired in reflecting what LEP students actually receive J 

\ 

All these caveats aside, the Study staff felt that the use of the 
modified Fishman-Lovas typology presented a device for categorizing, albeit 
in a broad sense, the way in which project directors and other personnel 
viewed their instructional approaches' v 

The typology was also used as one means of attempting the 
discovery of distinctly different instructional approaches. The various 
respondent groups included in the Study Were given the identical typology; 
the (?Ata results showed patterns in Tiow the respondent group's viewed their 
projects, and it helped in grouping projects according to types* Th« 
typology was also helpful as a descriptive tool and was used in combination 
with other variables for several purposes. The Study used it to make 
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dlstlnctlons among groups of projects in various areas, for example, 
applicable legislation, and teacher backgrounds. Finally, the typology was 
useful as an analytic tool and was helpful as a screen through which data 
were sifted on pull-out incidence and languages used to teach reading, 
among other vai tables. 

Since current legislation is "clear in its mandate to stress 
developing proficiency in Englis.., it is important to view the program from 
that perspective. The Study does analyze the various types from n English- 
use perspective. Viewed this way, Types I (English only) and Type V (both 
languages equal) lie at the extremes of Enjlish use, with Types II-IV being 
characterized by a major emphasis on English with some variability on the 
extent to which the native language is stressed. 

In addition to use of the typology, information about language use 
at the level of the individual subject was collected from project directors 
who were asked whether they used either English or the native language 
exclusively, or whether, they used both at each of the project's graces in 
reading, math, social studies, science, and cultural enrichment. Data on 
the proportion of grades which used either one language exclusively or both 
English and a native language were subdivided for analytic purposes- That 
is, language use in the kindergarten through grade six sequence was 
differentiated from language use across all grade levels. Grade six was 
chosen as the cut-off point for two reasons. First, this Study's primary 
focus is on the elementary grade levels and much more information is 
therefore available for those levels. Second, while different school 
districts divide grades into different sequences, grade six is often the 
last grade in the elementary sequence. Teachers were alsb asked to report 
the percentage of time that they used the native language for instruction 
in each of the following subjects: English as a Second Language (ESL) , 
English reading and language arts, native language reading and language 
arts, math, social studies, science, cultural enx ichment, and other 
subjects. 

The use of aides in instruction and the use of pull-out also 
provided information on the matter of approaches. While this information 
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was obtained at the pr >ject and school levels as well as at the classroom 
le.*l, the report foe ses primarily on the classroom level information 
wh<ch teachers prov dec* for each of the several subject areas mentioned 
above. 

In summary, a variety of me jds were used to identify the 
projects' approaches to language instruction. In the next section there is 
a discussion as to how they were usedVto meet project objectives. 

2.10 Ap proaches Used to Address S tudy Objectives 

As noted in Chapter 1, the Study focused on three objectives. The 
analytic methods used to ad^ess each of these objectives are discussed 
bel^w. 

Study Objecti ve la: To describe characterist ics of a representative 

* — sample ol Title VII ~ funded Basxc bilingual 

education projects. 

Project descriptive information wa? obtained for the universe of 
x'itle VII projects through the mail survey t- the project directors and PAC 
chairpersons. It was also obcained tnrougn the interviews conducted with 
district and project staff during t\e 60 site visits. 

In addition to computing descriptive si nmary statistics (e.g., 
means and percents, as appropriate) the Stud; examined their relationship 
to the project characteristic variables descried earlier. Categorical 
project characteristic variables were exacted by using contingency tables 
and chi square approaches while continuous vai ■ - oles were examined using 
ANCVA techniques. The .05 significance level was used in both cases. For 
Scheffe raultipxe comparison tests, a .10 level was used. 

Chapter 3 present^ a discussion of the information obtained about 
the universe of projects, while Chapter 4 presents a discussion of the 
information obtained about the staff of the projects. 
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Study Ohjective lb: To Identify groups of projects which appear to 

represent distinctly different instructional 
approaches to the education of children with 
limited English proficiency. 

This report addresses this objective in four ways. First , it 
discusses individual descriptors of project approach (i.e., the language of 
instruction and staffing patterns). Second , it discusses how these \^ 
individual approach descriptors appear to be related to several project 
design characteristics (e.g., project size). Third , it discusses the 
results of an empirical attempt to group projects based on their responses 
to several questions about their instructional approach. Finally , in a 
separate volume, it presents case histories of bilingual education projects 
as examples of different approaches. 

To ascertain if the individual approach descriptors were related 
to project design characteristics, chi square and F ratio tests were 
performed on categorical and continuous data, respectively. The .05 level 
of significance was used (for those design variables with more than two 
levels, the Scheffe test at the .10 level was also used). 

Hierarchical cluster analysis was used in an attempt to ascertain 
If groups of projects could be identified which used distinctly different 
instructional approaches to educating LEP students. This set of analyses 
used both project director and teacher data which were aggregated to the 
project level. This work was conducted at the project level for the 60 
site-visited projects because that was a meaningful level at which most 
information was available. The 16 variables included in these analyses are 
listed in Table 2.4. As' the table shows., eleven of the variables used in 
these analyses pertain to classroom instruction. Five pertain to aspects 
of project management. 

The hierarchical cluster analyses provided data which enabled 
Study staff to group projects into four or five sub-groups for further 
exploration. These sub-groups were then examined (by using analysis of 
variance techniques) to ascertain if they were different from each other on 
each of the variables which had been entered into the cluster analysis, and 
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TABLE 2/. 4 
VARIABLES USED IN CLUSTER ANALYSES 




Source 



Major 
Variable 



Categories of Variables or 
Rela^d Variables 



Teacher Interview 



Project Director 
Mail Survey 



Percent ft Time 
Native language 
Used in/ Instruc- 
tion 



Use of Pull -Out 



Use of Aide 



I 



English Reading and Language 
Art-*; English as a Second 
language? Native Language 
Reading and Language Arts; 
Math? Social Studies; Science 

English Reading and Language 
Arts; English as a Second 
Language; Native Language 
reading and Language Arts; 
Math; Spcial Studies; Science 

English Reading and Language 
Arts; English as a Second 
Language; Native Language 
Reading and Language Arts; 
Math; Social Studies; Science 



Percent, of Time None 
Native Language 
Ised in Reading and 
language Arts 

Eercent of Reading None 
and Language Arts 
Time Devoted to 
Kative Language 
reading and lan- 
guage Arts 



langes in 
Service 



Uselof Both 
Languages for 
Instruction 



Number of LEP students; 
Intensity/amount of ^ 
instruction; Number of 
subject areas taught; 
Instructional materials and 
equipment; Student assessment/ 
diagnostic evaluation 
services; Home /school liaison 
services; Ret >^rce 
specialists; A ies; 
Consultant service 

Math; Reading i Science- 
Social Studies 
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TABLE 2.4 Continued 



Source 



Major 
Variable 



Categories of Variables or 
Related Variables 



Project Director 
Interview 



Language Used to 
Initially Teach 
Reading 

Technique Used 
for Handling 
Variations in 
Proficiency 



Use of English 
and Native 
Language 



Both languages; Dominant 
language; English; Varies 



Subgrouping; Auxiliary 
staff; Team teaching; 
Differentiated staffing; Peer- 
tutoring; Below'grade level 
assignment 

Two languages not used during 
same period; First half of 
period in one language; 
second, in other concurrent 
use; One language for 
teaching, other for preview 
and review 



Language Used 
to Teach LEP 
Non-Readers to 
Read 



Native language; English; 
Varies; Both 



Areas of Project 
Director' Control 



School Super- 
vision 



Class scheduling; Amount 
of lesson planning time 
available; Amount of 
administrative time 
available; Provision of 
instructional facilities; 
Coordination of instruction; 
Teacher/student ratios; 
Evaluation of teachers * 
Direct supervision; Special 
disciplinary action with 
students; Materials and 
supplies; Staff development 
and training; 



Parent/con 



lity involvement 



plans; Student support 
services; Information 
disseminata op; Office 
operation; Project evaluation 

Project operation; Project; 
Administrative staff; Project 
teaching staff; Project 
Evaluation 
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TABLE 2.4 Continued 



1 > 

Source < 


Major 
Variable 


Categories of Variables or 
Rfclated Variables 




Active Involve- 
ment in Program 
Implementation 


Superintendent's office! 
Principals; Teachers? 
Bilingual parents/community 


Project Director 
Interview 

* 


Inservice • 
Training 


Administrator participation; 
Provision of English language 
training to teachers; 
Provision of native language 
training to teachers; 
Provision of English language 
training to aides; Assistance 
in meeting certification, 
requirements; Career 
development opportunity 




Prevalence of 
Teaching Pattern 


Solp teacher; Tteacher/teacher 
team; Teacher/team aide; 
Tteacher/ volunteer; Teacher/ 
student teacher 



on several additional variables. The variables and the results of the 
ANOTAs are presented in Appendix 7. Because patterns of differences aci«<Ati 
the four or five sub-groups were often difficult to interpret, the 
sub-groups were recombined into two sub-groups, based on information 
provided by the cluster analyses. The results of the analyses based on 
this nub-grouping are presented in Chapter 5 with additional details 
provided in Appendix 7. 

Study Objective 2a: To determin e j^e project objectives. 

The Study . iumined this objective through a content analysis of 
initial project applications for the 60 site-visit projects obtained fror. 
OBEMLA files, and through an analysis of information obtained during the 
on-site interviews. The examination <,i. the initial applications included 
examination of both long-term goals And annual ob ^ctives. Since long-term 
goals no longer need to be mentioned ^n funding applications, the Study's 
examination of them was limited to ascertaining their focus and the number 
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of projects which 3tated them. In looking at annual objectives, the Study 
examined their focus, scope, and extent of specification. The Study also 
examined the level of consistency between the project application plans &rj3 



the legislation. Chapter 



3 presents a discussion on these examinations. 



Information about project plans was elicited directly in 
semi-structured fashion from key project personnel during interviews. 
Discussion of this inforraaeion is also presented in Chapter 3. 

Study Objective 2b: To determine the relationship between skill s 

actually addressed by the projects and thof.r 
skills necessary to function effective ly t>. *n 
al3-English-medium classroom in the Un .t*d 
States. 

The Study addressed this objective in two ways. First it ac*' ;'-d 
teachers about specific language skills, and second it asked teachers to 
define how they addressed other special needs of their LEP students. Por 
both of these, the Stu4y built on the language Skills Framework (LSF) devel- 
oped by SWFL and used it? own adaptation called the C? assroom Skills 
Inventory (CSI)* Chapter 6 both presents the results of this work ai^ 
discusses the techniques? used to synthesize the information obt:4«.i«*4 from 
the teachers. 

Study Objective 3a: To determine the cegree of program 

implementation among- local education agencies . 

This Study 1 s »8S«ssment of program implementation xc .Vsed 
primarily on self-report data and information obtained through an on-site 
rt ww of relevant project documentor which included evaluation reports, 
project budgets and instruction materials such as lesson plans.* Within 
this framework, the Study examined implementation from two perspectives: 



♦The Study did not measure implementation through observation because the 
emerging and changing nature of t*ie projects would have required random 
sailing of observation points at; multiple time points, and multiple time 
point sampling was not pofi^^ble within the framework of this Study. 
Observations were conducted, hot ever, to familiarize interviewers with th<» 
project. 
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• the extent to which projects had implemented their individual 
plans 

* 

- in four general areas: staff development , classroom 

- instruction, parent involvement, and project management; 

- in 36 specific areas (e.g. within the area of staff 
development:' the extent to which projects had implemented 
their plans for: (1) assessing staff training needs; (2) 
college coursework for teachers; (3) college coursework for 
aides; (4) other inservice for teachers; and (5) other 
inservi.ce for aides); and 

• the extent to which projects had implemented certain specified 
instructional features (e.g., within the area of classroom 
instruction, whether or not teachers used aides to assist them 
in the instruction of specific subjects). 

Information about the extent to which projects had implemented 
their individual plans in the four general areas was obtained from project 
directors, PAC chairpersons, and teachers during on-site interviews and is 
available .for the sample of 60 projects. Project directors wene asked 
about their plans for staff development and project management. PAC 
chairpersons were asked about PAC^lans; and teachers were asked about 
their instructional program plans. Each respondent was asked to identify a 
specific project plan in each of four general areas and then to assess the 
extent to whi the project had been able to implement that particular 
plan. For example, in the general area of staff development, the i*roject 
directors were asked to identify and assess the extent of implementation of 
a specific plan in each of the following four sub-areas: professional 
inservice, paraprof essional inservice, other professional educational 
opportunities, and other paraprof essional educational opportunities. 

Information about project implementation of specified features was 
obtained through the mail surveys, the on-site interviews, and the review 
of project documents on siHj it is available for the sample of 60 sites. 
PAC features are discussed in Chapter 3; different aspects of the 
instruction, stalf development, and project management are discussed in 
Chapters 3, 4 and 5. The Selected Case Histories volume' provides 
additional insight into each of the four areas.' In addition, throughout 
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this volume, reference is made to appropriate cases in the Selected Case 
Histories volume which illustrate a particular ^point or finding , J^e . , 
where they were relevant, footnotes to the text in this volume indicate a 
particular case or cases which have a bearing or illustrate a point. 

Information about the extent to which projects had implemented 
their individual plans in the 36 specified areas of activity was obtained 
from project directors through the mail survey and is available for the 
universe of Title VII projects. The extent to which projects implemented 
their plans in both the four general areas and in the 36 specific areas is 
discussed in Chapter 3. 

Composite and single-item indices of implementation were .developed 
from these variables and others; reliabilities for composite measures are 
included in Appendix 10. 

Study Objective 3b; To* identify factors which en hance or impede 

project implementation. 

Information about factors which may have helped or hindered the 
process of implementation was also gathered in two ways. First, project 
directors and teachers were asked directly whether or not specific factors 
helped or hindered the implementation process. Second, project and 
district staff were asked about a number of district and project 
characteristics which, based on implementation literature, might be 
expected to influence project implementation. The characteristics and 
factors which were most related to certain measures of program 
implementation, and the direction of those measures (i.e., positively or 
negatively) were then examined via a series of stepwise multiple regression 
analyses. These used various relevant sets of independent variables and 
dependent measures. Dummy variables having the values of "1" or "0" which 
indicated the use or non-use (or yes-no; or presence and absence) of 
particular project features were created. as needed from variables and 
measures which initially were in categorical data format. Continuous 
variables (such as the number of hours providea in training) or rating 
scale variables (such as extent of SEA helpfulness) were retained in that 
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format. Thus, information from each data source coulci be in! ercorreiated 
to address the Study objective of determining those factors which influence 
particular types of project implementation. 

More specif ically,. these factors, or independent variables, were 
used in assessing their influence on: (a) the language used for 
instruction in seven different subjects; (b) the use of the pull-out model 
for instruction in those same seven subjects; and (c) the use of aides, 

again in the seven subjects. Each of these aspects of bilingual program 

i 

operations reflects, in its own way, the manner in which programs are 
functioning, i.e., whether or not the native language, English or both are 
being 'used, or whether there is a pull-out or within-classroom setting. 
The ex^^nt to which aides have instructional roles can also provide Some 
indication of the directions being taken by bilingual programs, overall, 
and by selected sub-groups. In turn, these directions. can be viewed for 
their implications, consistency with other information, etc 

The examination of the classroom instructional component also 

included an assessment of the extent to which these various factors 

i 

influenced (i.e., helped or hindered) the reported implementation of the 
project's planned instructional objectives, approach, curriculum, and 
entry-exit procedures. The examination of the management component 
included an assessment of the inf luence* of the several factors on the 
implementation of project plans for evaluation, staffing, and 
dissemination. The variables used in the assessment of the staff 
development r omponent included the reported implementation of the project's 
overall stiff development plans, and the extent of staff training. 
Finally/ overall implementation of the parent/community involvement 
component was examined. All of the above correlational analyses had the 
same overall goal: to assess those factors which were most associated with 
levels of project operations in particular areas. 



The specific dependent measures of project implementation used for 
the pro^eot director and teacher analyses are presented in Table 2.5. 
Similarly the sj36jcific federal, state, community, district, school and 
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TABLE 2.5 



SET OF DEPENDENT MEASURks OF PROJECT IMPLEMENTATION 



VARIABLES 



SOURCE 



Pull-out use in instruction 



English reading and language arts 
ESL 

Native reading and language arts 
Math 

Social Studies [ x 
Science 

Cultural Enrichment 
Average 

Aide used in instruction 



English reading and language arts 

esl; 

Native reading and language arts 
Math 

Social Studies 
Science 

Cultural Enrichment 
All subjects 



Percent Time Native Language used in Instruction 



English reading and language arts 
ESL 

Native reading and language arts 
Math 

Social Studies 
Science 

Cultural Enrichment 
All Subjects 

Use of both language in instruction 



across none/s ome/a 1 1 



Math 

Reading 

Science 

Social Studies 

Other 

Average 



Use of English only in instruction 



across none/some/all 



Math 
Reading 
Science 
Social Studies 
Other 
Average 



Teacher 



Teacher 



Teacher 



Project Director 



Project Director 
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TABLE 2.5 

SET OF DEPENDENT ME AS LEES OF PROJECT IMPLEMENTATION* (Continued) 
VARIABLES f 1 SOURCE 



jStafflf development component 



Overall plans 
Inservice training proportion of 

teachers and aides 
Training (no/yes) 
Training or certification 
Training (hours) 

Instructional component 



Objectives 

Entry/exit 

Approach 

Curriculum 

Materials 

Management component 



Evaluation 
Staffing 

Reporting and dissemination 

directives 

Materials 

Parent and Community ^ Involvement 



Project Director 



Project Director- 
Teacher . 
Teacher 
Teacher 

Project Director 



Teacher 



Project Director 



\ 



Project Director 



*See Table 2.6, page 55 for the independent variables used to examine 
•project implementation. 
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project-level factors of independent variables which have been examined in 
each of the multiple regression analyses are presented in Table 2,6. >rhe 
results obtained from the sets of regression analyses (including overall 
levels of relationship or R 2 values* and which independent variables were 
most relevant in terms of their magnitude and direction) are discussed in N 
Chapter 5. 

2.11 Development and Use of Policy Questions 

As part of the process of focusing the Study objectives and 
developing instruments/ several policy questions were addressed fcasea on 
the following information needs which ED explicated in the RFP: the degree 
to which projects are consistent with legislative intent; the factors which 
make implementation difficult; arid the changes which must take place at the 
local educational agency (LfeA) level for a bilingual education project: to 
continue after federal funding is withdrawn: 

With respect to the first information need, EL defined Study 
objectives which focused on project characteristics and project 
objectives. To address the second and third needs — to learn what factors 
are making implementation difficult and what LEA ch&rx^ aust take place if 
programs are to be institutionalized — ED definea *we rr.ore objectives: to 
• assess the extent of project implementation and to ascertain the factors 
which enhance or inhibit project implementation. (Table 2.7 shows the 
relationship between ED's' three information needs, the three Study 
objectives, and the policy questions which are discussed below.) 

The first policy question focused on project characteristics and 
ED's need to ascertain the degree to which projects are consistent with the 
legislation: to what extent are projects' long-term goals and objectives 
consistent with federal (aw and regulations? Data related to this question 
are found in Chapter* 3. 



If factors such as organizational structure and process affect 
implementation, school systems with different types of organizational- 
structures may have differential success in implementing different types of 
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TABLE 2.6 



SET OF INDEPENDENT VARIABLES USED TO 
EXAMINE PROJECT IMPLEMENTATION 



Project size (small/medium/large ) 

Project age (new/old) • 

Project language ( Other /iSpanish) 

No. of languages (1-4+) - ■ 

Class size j 

OBEMLA (helpfulness) 
SEA (helpfulness ) 
BESC services (effectiveness) 
EDAC materials (extent) 
PD years as director • K 
PD years as ££ teacher 
Inservice (proportion teachers) 
j Inservice (proportion aidesV* 

Factors affecting implementation 
Federal 1 
State - .V 
District 

School 1 

Community 

Project 

Project Director involvement 
Evaluation 
Parents 

Review of student achievement^ . 

i 

Project management (effectiveness) 

; PAC assistance in application development; 

Materials (adequacy ) 
Instructional 



Equipment/supplies 
Parent/community * 



Training 



No/Yes 

Certification 



Use of Hovirs Pull-Out (no/ yes) 



Use of ft* r- (> yes) 



Use of Native Language (no/yes) 
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TABLE 2.7 

RELATIONSHIP OF INFORMATION NEEOS, 
STUDY OBJECTIVES, ANO POLICY QUESTIONS 



I NFORMATION NEEOS 



T>»C; deqree to which Implemented 
je.ts are consistent with 
-jr^*t1ve intent. 



• The factors that are 
making Implementation 
difficult. 



• The changes that must take 
place for a program to be 
institutionalized. 
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STUDY OBJECTIVES 

1. To describe the characteristics 
of a representative sample of 
Title VH-funded bilingual 
education projects and to ~ 
Identify groups of projects 
which appear to reoresent 
distinctly different approaches 
to the education of children 
with limited English proficiency, 

2. To determine the project 
objectives, and the relationship 
between skills actually addressed 
by the projects and those skills 
necessary to function effectively 
in an all-EngMsh-speaking class- 
room 1n the United States, 



/ 



To determine the degree of , 
program implementation among 
local education agencies and 
to identify factors which 
enhance or impede project 
Implementation. j 



POLICY QUESTIONS 



• To what extent are projects* 
long-term gMls, objectives, 
and operating character! s- ^ 
tics consistent with federal 
law and regulations? 

t In what ways has congruence/ 
conflict among Federal and 
state law and local author- 
ity Influenced the develop- 
ment of local project 
objectives? 

• What are tne major reasons 
why Basic projects modify 
objectives? 

• Do certain types of 
objectives have a greater 
chance of being Implemented 
than other types of objec 
tives? 



Oo certain types of projects 
have a greater chance of 
implementing some types of 
objectives while other types 
of projects have a ^ater 
chance of Implementing other 
types of objectives? 



• What factors appears to 
influence the process o ; 
Implementation in either a 
positive or negative manner? 



• lis there a process of 
implementation which is more 
likely to be successful than 
other processes? 



• What factors enhance/Impede 
Institutionalization? 
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objectives. For example, it may be easier to introduce changes which 
require considerable give and take among project and non-project staff into 
small systems than into large systems, where complex administration 
structures would require cutting much red tape. However, large systems may 
be much more able than small systems to introduce changes which require , 
diverse sets of resources. 

The next policy qSstion was concerned with the ways that congru- 
ence or conflict among federal and state law and local authority influenced 
the development of local project objectives. Never designed as a policy 
qu cion to be addressed to the same extent as others within this Study, it 
was nonetheless included in order to house certain data which would be 
collected. These data on the role of agencies which interact with the 
ocal education agencies (such as OBEMLA, and BESCs) are found in Chapter 4. 

The next policy question focused on the major reasons why Basic 
projects modified their objectives. In retrospect, this' quest -on became 
somewhat moot since the analysis of the data indicated that projects tended 
not to modify their initial objectives. A related policy question looked 
at the chances of implementation of certain objectives as compared to the 
chances of others- The material in Chapter 3 therefore deals with goals 
and objectives, to the extent that it was feasible to do so. 

The next policy questions focus on the extent to which successful 
implementation is dependent upon the type of objective and the type of pro- 
ject into which they are introduced: Do certain types of projects have a 
greater chance of implementing some types of objectives while other types of 
projects have a greater chance of implementing other types of objectives? 
The data associated with these questions are discussed in Chapter 3. 

The last policy questions continued the exploration of factors 
which appear to effect implementation and capacity-building activities: 
what factors appear to influence implementation in either a positive or 
negative manner, is there a process of implementation which is more likely 
to be successful than other processes, and what factors enhance or impede 
institutionalization? Chapter 5 contains the data which relate to these 



questions. 
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2.12 



Study 



Limitations 



It is important :o point out several factors which limit the Study 
and affect interpretation of its results. These are mentioned here for the 
benefit of readers seeking to utilize and fully understand the Study's 
findings. 



Only one 3-5 day visir. was made to each of the 60 sample sites 
and trends toward improved bilingual program operations were 
therefore difficult to detect . The one-time visit to sites pre- 
vented the Stuay from assessing how projects were evolving, meet- 
ing their goals, modifying certain features of project activi- 
ties, etc. A cross-sectional approach was necessary because 
trends in implementation efforts could not be determined from 
one visit. In order to partially adjust for this limitation, 
Study teams collected as much data as possible ana in several 
forms during their visit to each project. 

The school and classroom level findings in this Study primarily 
came from projects serving the K-6 grape range . Thus, it is 
probably misleading to assume that those findings can be 
generalized to projects which predominantly serve the middle or 
high school grade ranges. Such projects may be using different 
implementation strategies, serving different types of stuaents, 
addressing diff erent ' skills, etc. 

The Study examined several sets of projects origina lly funded 
under tv;o substantially different pieces of legislation, as well 
as under different sets of rules and regulations . One of the 
initial reasons for conducting this Study was to examine the pro- 
grammatic consequences of the' 1978 Education Amendments to ESEa 
Title VII. However, the development of regulations for those 
Amendments took considerable time, and projects in operation 
before the 1978 Amendments sometimes were modified to meet new 
requirements. These complications often made analysis an£ 
intr ^retation of findings from the site visit sample\£if f icult . 

> The ; tudy design and data collection instruments which were 
has < 1 on that design were finalized prior to the onset of the 
"cTH . nt federal administration . As a result, some of the topics 
included in the instruments did not fully focus on current 
policy shifts in f unc^g^allocations, capacity-building 
ictivxties of local f projects, and related issues. This is a 
natural consequence of any multiyear study which must finalize 
an ev luation approach at some point so that there is adequate 
tme to collect valid information and sufficiently analyze it, 
yet which represents one input into ongoing policy planning. 
Although some of the topics included in this report are of, 
relatively greater interest than when they first were included 
in the Study, it is believed that the findings bearing on such 
topics still are sufficiently covered. 
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# The overall vagueness of goal-setting, varying definitions of 
objectives from place to place, and the enormous gap between 
ideal goals and practical program plans tended to comp licate th.» 
analyses which were conducted . These and other factors worked 
against using a relatively simplistic Li direct way to defining 
Basic projects 1 goals and objectives, and contributed to certain 
ambiguity in some areas of expected findings, such as plans or 
objectives modification, definition of goals or goal statements, 
etc • 

In summary, the Study design and methods chosen have deliberately 
sought to balance the need to provide, a general yet lucid picture of bilin- 
gual project characteristics and operations, while also attempting to 
provide sufficiently detailed language so as to both: (1) identify and 
convey the real, significant findings of the Study, and (2) place them xn 
context, Thus, this volume represents a compromise between general, 
concise reporting and a detailed, lengthy treatment, while providing a 
document which presents data, findings, and conclusions relevant to a 
variety of audiences including practitioners and policymakers 

The following chapters contain discussions of the universe of 
Title VII projects, project objectives and goals, classroom • 
characteristics, implementation issues and characteristics, and skills 
addressed in Title VII classrooms. The document concludes with a chapter 
devoted to discussing and integrating the Study findings.. 
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CHAPTEP 3 
PROGRAM STRUCTURE FINDINGS 

This chapter describes the general characteristics, program 
structure, plans, and objectives of the ESEA Title VII Basic Program 
projects which were studied. The data were derived from several sources, 
including: project applications for the 1980-1981 year, mail 
questionnaires returned from project directors and the Parent Advise- 
Committee Chairpersons (PAC) , interview guides, and document reviews. 
Information on the instruments used in the Study can be found in Appena- 
2. The purpose of the chapter, in additipr. to discussing reatures and 
characteristics of Basic Program projects, is to set the stage for 
subsequent chapters, each of which deals with more specific areas or 
dimensions of the Title VII Basic Program, 



3,1 



Organizational Setting 



The vast majority of Basic Program projects operate within a 
single LEA. Projects serve an average of 30% of the elemencary , middle, 
♦and senior high schools within their districts- In a handfuZ of cases, 
projects are jointly administered, usually by two wholly indeper. Ic^t echool 
districts, and serve schools in both. In a very few cases, this joint 
Administration of the project is the result of the r^fitersce or one or mere 
central schools (middle or senior high schools) aer.vtng both districts- 
Since this study primarily concerns itself with K^, these scnbols were not 
part of the site visit sample. 

In most cases the current Title VII project was a' continuation or 
derivation of an earlier bilingual education project. In the sample of 60 
visited projects, 90% reported that a bilingual education project of one 
kind or another had operated in. the school system prior to the beginning of 
the current project, 1 These- earlier projects included prior Title VII 
projects, projects funded through other federal sources (e.g., Title IV), 
state-funded programs^ and local bilingual education initiatives. Data 
showed that 74% of all Basic , Program projects were more than one year old 
while 26% were in their first year of funding. 
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Most projects also reported that the Title VII Basic Program was 
not the only bilingual education program operating in the set >ol system; 90% 
reported the existence of at least one other previous or current bilingual 
education program; 76% reported the existence of at least two previous or 
current programs; 43% reported at least three previous or current programs; 
31% reported at least four previous or current programs; and 12% reported at 
least five previous or current programs. Again, these other prorrams were 
funded through various sources, including federal, state and local 
initiatives. 

3.2 Project Goals and Planning 

Prior to 1974, projects were required to address long-tern goa^s 
in their initial applications. * However, the last two versions 'of Ti tle 
•VII legislation {1*74 and 1978) and the regulations set forth during uhe 
late 1970s contained no such requirement. During the/ beginning years of 
ESEA Title VII {1969-74), a fairly strong emphasis was placed on using 
management-by-joals approaches. The then Office of Bilingual Education 
<OBE): (a 1 stressed management-by-goals approaches in regional conferences 
for applicants and grantees; {b) reviewed and critiqued the goals, ^ 
objectives and evaluation strategies of individual applicants; < nd (el 
developed and disseminated a manual which provided guidance on how to 
formulate goals and objectives. The use of management-by-goals approaches 

carried over to some extent into subsequent funding cycles, although 
the emphasis on these approaches was never as heavy as In early years. 



.Long-term goals of Basic projects were examined intensively by 
reviewing the content of initial '(first year) applications submitted by the 



♦A goal is a general statement of future accomplishment which is broad in 
temi^rVl scope and! activity . It describes the activities *nd proposed 
attainments set out for the entire grant period being funded. Goals of an 
ESEA Title VII project invariably span more than a single year, of 
operation. Projects, however, are funded on a year-to-year basis, although 

may be more than one year. 



-their grant period 
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projects in the site visit sample. Initial applications were selected for 
goal analysis becAU&e these applications are usually more detailed and 
often address required legislative and regulatory criteria pertaining to 
goals, objectives and plans. Since it was important to review their 
initial applications, ax^d the projects had been operating from 1-5 years, 
applications suZaaitted in different years (1976-1980) were reviewed. 
Applications from only 47 of the 60 site visit projects were available. 
Data were then statistically adjusted for the unavailability of the missing 
application- so that the application information was representative of K-6 
projects., just *.& were all other interview and document data. 

Of ty.t initial applications, 42% specifically addressed or haa a 
section on long-term goals. The average number of long-term goals found in 
new applications during the 1976-1977-1978 authorization cycle was 1.8. 
This average fell to 1.3 for the 1979-1980 authorization cycle. It is 
evlG*nt # therefore, based on project applications from the last two 
autncrizatidn cycles, that projects have decreased the number of long-term 
goals in their applications. 

On the other hand, projects appear to have formulated long-term 
plans aad used them, even though they were not required to be included in 
tho fundinq applications. The data showed that 81% of project directors 
reported that "multi-year project plans" were included in their initial 
Title VII proposal; 34% of these said the plans had been modified since the 
application was submitted. Since the initial application, 78% of project 
directors indicated they had put into operation their multi-year project 
plans "to a great extent" or "to a very great extent." 

Ninety-one percent of project directors indicated they had a 
written plan for administering their project. Ninety-four percent of those 
having a written plan als^ indicated that, in general they followed this 
plan, and 71% indicated that written management objectives had been a part ^ 
of'their plan. 
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3.3 Annual Objectives* 

The initial project applications which were reviewed listed a 
range of annual objectives or plans. Some of these were detailed 
narratives while others were brief or vague statements. The term "minimal 
objective* or plan is used here to refer to objective-like statements which 
indicate a particular area in at least a rudimentary fashion. Thus, a 
minimal objective may be a mere listing of an area or category (e.g., 
"English reading comprehension," "English listening comprehension," or 
"English proficiency") in an application without further elaboration or 
specification. 

Table 3.1 presents the percentage of projects stating at least 
minimal objectives or plans for each project component. In order of their 
frequency of occurrence ,^8tjectives were formulated most frequently for 
instruction, management, staff development and training, parent and 
community involvement, and materials. 

Table 3.2 gives the percentage of projects which formulated 
objectives and plans in the form of product objectives, process objectives, 
and evaluation plans for the various areas of instruction. Approximately 
three-quarters of the project applications formulated a set of product 
objectives, process objectives, and evaluation plc*ns for the area cf 
English language skills. About half of the projects formulated such 
objectives and plans for native language skills, nurth/science , and social 
science and cultural heritage. A fourth of the projects had such 
objectives and plans for the affective domain. 



♦Objectives almost always describe activities or attainments for a single 
year of the grant period; they are frequently called "annual objectives." 
Title VII objectives commonly consist of two types: pi >duct objectives, 
which describe ends to be attained, and process object-.es or "activities," 
which describe the means by which these ends are to be achieved. 
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TABLE 3.1 

PERCENTAGE OF PROJECTS STATING ANNUAL OBJECTIVES OR PLANS AT LEAST 
IN MINIMAL FORM* BY PROJECT COMPONENT * 

(DATA SOURCE: INITIAL APPLICATIONS, N=60) 



COMPONENT \ 

Objective Area \ Percentage 



INSTRUCTION 

English language skills \ 

Native language skills ^ 7 

Mathematics/Science 75 

Social studies/Cultural heritage 82 

Affective domain 38 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 

Needs assessment for training 35 % 

District level inservice training 79 

College and university coursework 68 

Training by outside consultants and organizations 16 

Certification 23 



PARENT AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

PAC structure and functions 35% 

PAC assistance 'with planning 6 fe 

PAC assistance with evaluation 27 

Informing parents about children's progress** 44 

Informing parents of project goals** 48 



MANAGEMENT /ADMIN ISTRAT ION 

Duties of project director 77% 

Organizational chart 58 

Bilingual education staffing plan SI 

Employment of bilinguai personnel 86 

Project ttmelirvo(s) 51 

Overall project evaluation 7 2 



MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT AND ACQUISITION 
Instructional materials 
Training materials 
Non-English language materials 



39% 

0 
20 



♦Based on the presence of only a listing or other rudimentary statement of 
a plan or intent in an application. 
"Applicable only to FY 1979 and FY 1980 applications. 
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TABLE 3.2 



PERCENTAGE OF PROJECTS SPECIFYING PRODLCT OBJECTIVES/ 
PROCESS OBJECTIVES AND EVALUATION PLANS BY INSTRUCTIONAL AREA 

( (DATA SOURCE: INITIAL APPLICATIONS, N=60) 



1 


Product 


Process 


Evaluation 


Any One of 


Instructional Area 


Objectives 


Objectives 


Plans 


the Three 


English. Language Skills 
Native Language Skills 
Mathematics/Science 
Social Science/Cultural 


78% 
50 

,56 ! 
56 


78% 
46 
51 
56 


74% 
44 

52 
45 


88% 
53 
65 
68 


Heritage 
j Affective Domain 


26 


24 


23 


30 



Table 3.3* shows the percentage of projects which formulated 
product objectives, process objectives, and evaluation plans for the area 
of staff development and training. Approximately one-third of tne project 
applications stated such objectives and plans for two training areas: LEA 
inservice training and college and university training. 



TABLE 3.3 

PERCENTAGE OF PROJECTS SPECIFYING PRODUCT OBJECTIVES , 
PROCESS OBJECTIVES AND EVALUATION PLANS BY TRAINING AREA 



(DATA SOURCE: INITIAL APPLICATIONS, N=60) 

^ 





Product 


Process 


Evaluation 


Any One of 


Training Area 


Objective 


Objective 


Plans 


the Three 


LEA Inservice Training 


30% 


2 7% 


37% 


47% 


College and University 


29 


27 


35 


45 


Training 










Training by Outside 


3 


3 


5 


5 


Consultants or 










Organizations 








u 


Certification 


13 


9 


11 


p 
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3.3.1 Scope of Product and Process Objectives 



In Tables 3.4 and 3.5, the scope of instzuctional product and pro- 
cess objectives, and training product and process objectives are presented 
as they were formulated in applications. Indices are based on the presence 
or absence of annual product objectives (or process objectives); i.e., a 
score of "1" for the presence of each of three sets of specifications 
present in an application - product objectives, process objectives, and 
evaluation plans. Tables 3.4 and 3.5 indicate that project applications 
tend to contain a greater number of product objectives than process 
objectives, and more objectives for instruction than for training. The 

internal consistency shown for the four indices on the two tables were 

m ** 
generally adequate, ranging from .62 to .83. 



TABLE 3.4 



INDICES 


OF THE 
FOR 


SCOPE OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
PRODUCTS AND PROCESSES 


OBJECTIVES 


! 

» Index 


Maximum 
Index 
Score 


1 

Mean S.D. 


Internal Consistency 
(Alpha Coefficient) 


Instructional 
Product 


3 


2.4 1.6 


.63 


Instructional 
Process 


3 


| 

1.7 1.2 


.72 






f 

TABLE 3.5 I 

1 




INDICES OF THE SCOPE OF TRAINING OBJECTIVES 
FOR PRODUCTS AND PROCESSES 


Index 


Maximum 
Index 
Score 


i 

1 ' 

Meaa ! S.D. 


Internal Consistency 
(Alpha Coefficient) 


Training Product* 
Training Process** 


3 

3 


.7 1.0 
.4 0.7 


♦ 70 . 
.62 
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* Based on the presence or absence of annual training product objectives 
in applications for district level in-service training, college and 
university course work and certification. 

**Based on the presence or absence of annual training process objectives 
in applications for district level in-service training, college and 

university course work and certification. 
, Q3 development associates, inc. 
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3.3.2 Extent of Specification of Objectives 

The indices in Table 3.6 show the extent that application objec- 
tives were specified for the five instructional areas. Each instructional 
index is based on a score of "1" for the presence of each of three sets of 
specifications present in an application; i.e., for product objectives, 
process objectives and evaluation plans. As shown in Table 3.6, project 
applications averaged 2.2 sets of specifications for the English language 
area. However, projects averaged less than one set (.7) for the affective 
domain. Within each instructional area, there was considerable variability 
across projects. These findings indicate that: (a) in their applications, 
projects are addressing English language skills, the major target or 
purpose of ESEA Title VII, and (b) specifications are being formulated for 
other important instructional areas. 

The overall extent of specification of instructional objectives 
was measured by a composite variable consisting of product objectives, 
process objectives, and evaluation plan specifications for five areas: 
English language saUIs, native language skills, math and science, 
social studies and cultural heritage and affective domain. (The affective 
domain was not included.) The overall instructional index was 6/9, with a : 
possible maximum score of 12. 

The indices in Table 3.7 show the extent to which application 
objectives were specified for staff development ani training. In comparison 
with the instructional areas, fewer projects developed multiple 
specifications for training in their applications. The overall extent of 
specification of training objectives was measured by a composite variable 
consisting of product objectives, process objectives, and evaluation plan 
specification for four training areas? district insvsrv- J .ce, college and 
university course work; training by outside consultants or organizations, 
and certification. The overall index for training objectives was 2.3. out 
of a possible score of 12. 
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TABLE 3.6 

INDICES OF EXTENT OF SPECIFICATION 
INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 



(DATA SOURCE: - PROJECT APPLICATIONS , N=6 0) 



Index* 


Maximum 
Score 


Mean 


S.D. 


Alpha 
Coefficient 


English Language 


3 


2.2 


1.1 


.69 


Native Language 


3 


1.4 


1.4 


.90 


Math and Science 


3 


1.6 


i.3 


.82 


Social Studies/ 










Cultural Heritage 


3 


1.6 


1^3 


.79 


Affective Domain 


3 


.7 


1.2 


.90 


Overall 
: Instructional 
j Index** 


12 


6.9 


3.9 


.68 



*Each instructional index consists of ratings (or "presence" or "absence" 
of product objectives/ process objectives ana evaluation plans for 
instructional areas found in applications.) 
**The Overall Instructional Index includes all Ureas except the last, 
Affective Domain 

TABLE 3.7 

INDICES OF EXTENT OF SPECIFICATION 
TRAINING OBJECTIVES 



(DATA SOURCE: PROJECT APPLICATIONS/ N=6 0) 



Index* 


Maximum 
Score 


Mean 


S.D. 


Alpha 
Coefficient s 


District Inservice 


3 


.9 


1.2 


.77 


Collegers Univ. 


3 


.9 


1.2 


.80 


Outside Consult. & 










Organization 


3 


.1 


.6 


.95 


Certification 


3 


.3 


.6 


X-&2 


Overall 

Training 

Index** 


12 


2.3 


2.8 


.84 



*Each training index consists of ratings for the presence or absence of 
product objectives, process objectives and evaluation plans for 
training areas found in applications. 
**The overall training index includes all four areas. 
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3.4 



Consistency of Project Application Plans with Legislation 



In or^er to determine the extent to which project 'applications were 
consistent with authorizing legislation, 4 content analysis of applications 
was conducted. For this analysis, the Study staff used a set of legislative 

features or requirements selected from the 1978 Education Amendments. In 

>,\ 

making -fchirfc selection of legislative features, the following were con- 

* - ■ -• •* - '. ? ■ 

side red : k — 



Centrality to legislation; 
• Applicability of features, to different project components; and 
0 Suitability for use in content analysis. 

. The presence of these features in an application was taken to indi- 
cate consistency with such legislation and, conversely, their absence, a 
lack of consistency with such legislation. A composite* index of nine fea- 
tures or variables was developed to assess the level of consistency between 
legislation and applications. Table 3.8 provides the features comprising 
the composite legislative index. The table presents data f or ^1979 and 1980 
projects only, since the features were not applicable for projects funded 
in 1976, 1977, and 1978. It should be noted that the degree to which these 
features appear in applications can differ with what thfe Study actually 
found as a f anction of mail questionnaires or interviews. For example, 
although only 33% of the analyzed original applications mentioned PACs, in 
fact, almost all of the projects actually had them in operation. 
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TABLE 3.8 

PERCENTAGE OF V PIC PROJECT APPLICATIONS CONTAINING FEATURES 
OF THE LEGISLATIVE INDEX 
(DATA SOURCE: NEW APPLICATIONS (1979 and 1980), APPLICATIONS* ANALYZE D*3 4). 



Legislative Feature 



Percentage 



Definition of eligible students in terms of the four language 

ski.lls (LESA to LEP) 
Entry criteria and plans for use 
Exit criteria and plans for use 
Needs assessment for stLff training 
Parent ldvisbry committee structure and function 
Informing parents of children's progress 
Informing parents of project goals ^ 
Employment of bilingual personnel 

Evaluation plan \ 



84% 

64 

72 
54 
33 
43 

<>50 
' 85 

66 
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The projects funded in 1979 — the first year under the 1978 
Education Amendments — had a mean of 4.7 features, indicating that the 
average pro ject application addressed 52% of the nine legislative 
features. The applications for piojects funded in 1980 had a mean of 5.5, 
' or 61% ot all features. Thus, there appeared to be improvement .n the 

direction of project- applications becoming more consistent with authorizing 
legislation. 

An ^lpha reliability coefficient of .70 was obtained for this 
• legislative index, suggesting that the index had low but adequate internal 
consistency. Twp other features were excluded from the index because they 
did not improve reliability: Participation of English Proficient Students 
up to* a maximum of 4 0% (23% of the applications had this feature) and 
Capacity Building' (88% of the applications had this feature). 

3. 5 Presence and Role of the Parent: Advisory Committee (PAC) * 



Once a projept is funded through a Basic grant under Title VII it 
must, within 60 days, establish, a PAC. Its members must be selected by 
parents of LEP students participating in the^ project. A majority of the 
committee members must be parents of LEfc students and,, if -the project 



operates within a secondary school, the PAC must include secondary school 
students who are LEP (Regulations, April 4, *1980). Virtually all projects 
(98%) reported operating^with a PAC PAC "members were reported as either 
elected by project parents (43%) or 'were volunteers ^31%). 



Very little is explicitly stated in the regulations regarding the 
role of the PAC vis-a-vis the. project except that, "the grantee shall 
consult frequently with the committee in carrying out its project." This 
latitude in the function and operations of the PAC twas reflected in the 
diversity of activities which characterized existing PAC$.** 
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*Most of the data in this section ar.e weighted data from the mail survey 
of all K-12 Basic' projects. ^ ' 

♦♦Examples of heavy PAC involvement may be found in Case Nos. 1 and 5. The 
lack of parent involvement is seen in Case-No. '15. Cases mentioned in 
this document refer to Selected Case Histories , the companion volume to 

this Technical Report. * * 
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Virtually all PACs had a chairperson; about two-thirds of these 
chairpersons were women- Many PAC chairpersons had either attended (25%) 
or had completed (13%) college, and 15%. had attended graduate or 
professional school. On the other hand, 23% had not graduated from high 
school. * ' 

Most PAC chairpersons were highly involved ^school activities,) 
with 72% reporting that they visited the schools five or more times ^ x 
throughout the school year to observe or>dp in the school, attend 
meetings, or perform other activities. ' ^ 

During the 1980-81 school year', 86% of, the- PACs., had^ held three or 
more' meetings by mid-winter and virtually ' all PAC meetings were otfen to all 
who came. Half of the PACs reported having members wit^h a' common-slanguage, 
although 40% used translators to communicate' among members -.who spoke" dif f er 7 
ent languages and 10% alternated freely among languages. ' About one-fourth 
. of the PACs reported that members had dropped out during the year. The 
primary reasons for leaving the committee were, work conflicts, lack of time, 

. ' ' ( •' *- 

and moving from the area.* t . • 

Over two-thirds- of the PAC chairpersons reported that their PACs 
were moderately or very active, and that they were involved in a wide range 
of project-related activities. These included: planning or evaluating the 
bilingual project (74%), getting community support (80%), informing parents 
of instructional goals (83%), serving on committee^ (70% ) , and in having* 
members serve as volunteers (50%). ^* . 

Over half (62%) o*-<he PAC chairpersons reported they w2re 
moderately or very active in preparing the project propose! for OBEMLA. 
However, according to Project Directors, nearly all PACs were involved to 
some extent in preparing tffc project application. This included: 
discussing or suggesting ideas before the application (88% X, making 



♦For methods of involving parents, .see Case No. 10. 
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comments on the application 1193%), suggesting changes in the application 

and approving the application in final draft form (90%). Fewer PACs 
were in .-Dived in ' conducting a needs assessment (52%) and fewer still/in^the 
actual writing of the project proposal (22%).* 

PAC chairpersons in 75% of the projects felt their committees 
could help sodve project problems.' In this regard", 63% reported ^hcir PACs 
often made suggestions to solve problems and that these suggestions were 
often used Ly the projects. 



3.5.1 Parent and Community Involvement Plans 



• PAC chairpersons in the site visit sample described their 
projects' plans for parent and community involvement in four general 
areas: ~PAC representation; PAC. activities; PAC plans for informing psrexvts 
and the community; and parent activities. 

* ' * 

Almost half v'48%) of the PAC chairpersons said* that they had 
specif tc- plans for which groups should be represented on the PAC.^ About 
half of these chairpersons indicated that these plans were being 
implemented. 'Forty percent of those with a plan said that such plans 
called for representation based on all .languages and cultural groups. . 
Approximately 2P percent said fhat their'plans for* representation* were 
based on each project schoo}. Almost .25 percent discussed plans which were 
primarily concerned with parent representation. Six percent reported that 
the PTA elected FAC members. The remaining PAC chairpersons discussed a 
variety of plans including representation of teacher aides and members. from 
previous PACs. 



{ 



•For two contrasting views, see Case No. '> for an exanple of a PAC's in- 
volvement in the project's applied! .on process and Case No. 20 illustrat- 
ing' parents' negative attitude about their involvement. 
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Two-thirds of the chairpersons reported that they*haa plans for PAC 
activities, and about half of this group reported that they were 
implementing those plans. About 40 percl^it of those with a plan discussed 
plans related to Attendance at monthly PAC meetings, ^ About 25 percent 
discussed plans for presenting multicultural events, A wide variety of 
other types of plans was also discussed, including pl^ans t:o: generate 
parent involvement; orient parents to bilingual education; monitor or 

ri 

observe the project, classes or students; attend bilingual conferences; 
organize English classes for parents; approve budgets'; and hire project 
staff- ; ' 



About three-quarters of the PAC chairpersons reported plans for 
informing the parents and the community, and about half of this gfcoup said 
"that they were ' implementing those plans. Twenty percent of those with a 
plan reported plans for sending notes home with the children- or making home 
visits. The remaining chairperscTns discussed a wide variety of plans 
including holding parent meetings, making newspaper, radio and television 
announcements, and word-of -mouth communications, 

/ Eighty-five percent of the chairpersons reported plans for parent 

activities and about half of this group reported that'they were 
implementing those plans. About one-third of those with a plan discussed 
holdirg open houses, cultural and social events, or pot luck dinners* 
Almost one-third discussed plans for having parents obfeerve classrooms ©r 
do volunteer work in classrooms 4 or help their children with homework. The, 
remaining third discussed a variety of plans including holding training for 
parents, having parents participate in education classed, and ttolcjing 
parent-teacher outings, ■ r 

3.5.2 Tne Future of Parent and Community Involvement ^ 
j «• 

PAC chairpersons reported very few modifications in their plans 

* 

for parent and community involvement. As Table 3.9 shows, the majority of 

the PAC chairpersons believe that planned activities for the PAC will be 
« 

retained after Title VII funding ends. 

- t • 
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TABLE 3.9 



TAGE OF CHAIRPERSONS WHO THINK PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN PROJECT 
"IVI'VIES WILL BE RETAINED AFTER TITLE VII FUNDING STOPS 
(DATA SOURCE: PAC CHAIRPERSON, N=60) 



Pro Component 




Percentage Indicating 
. Retention of Plans 

• 


Parent Involvement: 






PAC JU-' Ivities 




81% 


PAC > resentation 


* 




Inforiu'.h^ Parents and Community 




84 


Parent Activities 




72 • 
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Number and Characteristics of Students Served 



The* number of students per project varied a great deal. In £be 
1980-91 school year, the tqtal number of students (LEP a*id non-LEP) Reported 
to be served by individual projects varied £rom a low of 17 to a high of <l 
5,488. Table 3.10 shows' the range in the number of students served by 
p?ojects. t 

TJt&LE 3.10 - » 

NUMBER QF LEP AND-NON-LEP STUDENTS SERVED BY PROJECTS: 1980-31 SCHOOL YEAR 
(DATA SOURCE: FUNDING APPLICATIONS, N=524) 



lb 



No. of Students 



No. of Projects 



17 
101 
201 
301 
401 
501 
601 
701 
801 
901 
1001 
1501 
2001 
3001 
Mis 



100 
200 
300 



thru 
thru 
thru 
thru ' 400 
thru 500 
thru 
thru 
thru 
thru 
thru 1000 
thru 15 00 
thru 2000 
thru 3000. 
thru 5488 
sing Data 



600 
700 
800 
900 



56 
86 
102 
80 
43 
35 
21 
1 



TOTAL 



17 
19 
10 

i 

' 3 
20 
"524 
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Project directors stated in their funding applications that they 
were. going to' serve a total of 182,124 LEP children. This was based on ; . 
data from 493* out 1 of 524 funded projects. This represents approximately 
83% of all students (LEP and non-LEP) which projects stated in their .. 
applications that they were going to serve. If the data from these f undihg . 
applications" were l.ine>*iy expanded to the universe of 524^pro 3 ects, it is 
estimated that a grand total of .193,576 LEP children potentially would be 
served by 1980 projects. 

Classroom teacher estimates were used to confirm application in- 
formation. Two ••Independent estimates of the number of LEP children in their 
classes were obtained 'from teachers randomly sampled, from the faO projects 
in the site visit sample- Based on the full teacher interview (N - 277). 
it was projected that a total of 12 3, 3 70 students were served by the 401 v 
projects serving grades X-6. sYsed on the CSI.(N = 283), it was projected 
that a total of 129,' 322 students were served." These'. two estimates are 
considered to be extremely close. to each other, and if each of these 
estimates were linearly expanded to the universe of 524 grantees, then the 
projections fjm the full teacher interview would become 168,989, and the 
CSI projection would become 161,212. Each of these latter projections are 
probably underestimates since very few pre-kindergarten and no 7-12 LEP 
students were part of the 6"0-site sample. ' 

. - U~ - * 

' There is a great diversity among' the students 'served by .the Title 
VII projects. A typical bilingual educatiOj classroom was found to be a 
heterogeneous group of students varying in Age, language background, and 
English proficiency. WhenWroject directors were, asked (tn the mail survey 
of all projects), how they handled such deferences, most reported using 
subgrouping within classes (82%), and auxiliary personnel (78%). A 
sizeable proportion made use of team teaching (52%), differential staff ing 
' (34%), ..peer tutoring (40%), non-graded classes (23%), and above (25%) or 
belbw (26%) grade level assignments; only a small portion of projects (5%) 
used no special treatment. 

As'showr. on Table 3.11, 49% of the universe of K-6 project 
directors reported that their non-reading students wer ..'first taught to 

reW-in- their dominant,..±.e. .native.language;-.28% .rep«rted,teaching 
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reading in English only; 12% reported teaching ^reading in both English and 
the students' 4pininant language; and 11% reported ^hat it varied according 
to the* needs arid background of the child. s Mn Chapter 5/ the Study further 
explores this issue, looking at the language used to teach MP* students to 



read. )£ 



% 



TABLE 3.11 . 

LANGUAGE USED TO FIRST TEXCH LEP STUDENTS TO READ 
( DATA' SOURCE : PROJECT DIRECTOR INTERVIEW, N*=60^ 



Language 

j * - 


Percentage of Project 


Director!* 


Native Language 


49% 




English 


• f 28 




Native Language and English 


12 




Depends on Child Needs \ 


11 




• ' . i 


k * 




TOTAL 


100% . 





. • As part of the mail survey, all project directors were, as^ced first 
to classify theiirproject,. according tc their use of English and students' 
native . language into one of the following types:* e - 

5-. Type -I; "English as a second language" j,s,taught^o Limited^ 

English Proficient students; all other subjects are taught* in 

. . * > / * 

English. , ' - 

Type .II; The. native / language is used only until the students can 
• *• function in academic subjects taught in English. 

N 

\ 

Type III: The native language * is, taught orally , x but reading and 
all other subjects "are taught only in • Er.glishC 



er|c 



*A slightly modified version' of the Fi shman-L9vas (1970) typology modified 

by the addition of one more type (Type I). A more extensive discussion of 
^th^ can' be -found 1 



Type IV :\ Reading is taught in both .languages, and other subjects 
are taught in English. 



~~ Type V: 



All subjects are taught in both languages. 

- .1 



As Table 3/12 shows, two-thirds 9f the Type I (ESL) and Type III , 
(native^langua^e taught orally) project directors £e#orted that^their 1 • 
•students first learned to read in English only. Over half of the Type IV 
directors (those directors who said that^their programs, taught reading iri 
both languages but that al .>ther subjects, we^ff taught in English) reported 
that their programs taught initial reading in the native JJlnguage or- in 
both languages. Sixty percent of the Type II and --72% of €l» Itype v c - 

directors' (those directors wr.o said they taught all subjects in both - 

*\ 

languages) said their programs taught initial reading either in both 
languages or in ttfe students' native language. ^ 

TABLE ^12.. . « . 

r ■ * 

. RELATIONSHIP OF LANGUAGE APPROACH TYPE; TO LANGUAGE USED 

-FOR TEACHING INITIAL READING: UNIVERSE 0F7.-6 PROJECTS ' 

Nv (DATA SOURCE: PROJECT DIRECTOR, N=401) . 









S 










Language Used 




Percentage 


of 


Projects 






for Teaching * 














Initial Reading.- 


I 






IV 


V 






% 




% 




%* 




30TH NATIVE 














J*S ENGLISH 

■h ■{ * ' 


0 


15 


10 


30 


14 




NATIVE • ^ 


7 ' 


45 


0 


25 


56 * 




*• ■ 






i 






J* 


ENGLISH 


66 


: ii 


65 


9 


9 




VARIES 




29 


25 


36 v 


19 








«# 









Chapter 5 discusses in further detail the use of different 
^languages to teach' reading at Individual grade levels, as well a* tffe 



Chapter 5 also contains^ a 



. language of instruction for other subjects. c - 

discussion of administrators 1 and teachers 1 views of the modified 
^ishman-Lovas language-use typology with respect to^project ESL or ^ 

bilingual education programs. , DEVEL OPM 5 XT ASSOCIATES^ INC. 
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3'. 6.1 "Academic Achievement 



r Overall, the reported academic achievement of Title VII students 
was lower .than that; of non-Title VII students^. While over 60% of the 
principals reported that their Title VII LEP students performed below 
national standards, only slightly over one-third of the principals placed 
their non-Title VII students in this range.. About two-thirds (68%) of all 
principals attributed achievement variations among Title VII LEP students, 
at least in\>art, to variations in native dr English language fluency. 

'Principals 1 descriptions of students' academic achievement varied 
by project type to some extent. Principals in small .pro jpctsr t£nded~ to 
rate the academi'i achievement of both their^Title VI Iy*j!& rion-Title VII 
students higher /than did principals in other projects. Principals in new 
projects also tended to rate the academic achievement of their Title VII 
students higher than principals in other projects. * Principals Jin ESL-only 
projects also tended to rata the academic achievement of their Tttl* VII u ^ 
students higher than did principals in other t:ypes of projects. (See 
Chapter 6 for a full discussion of English Language Arts skills addressed tf 
in Title VII bilingual education classroom.). = , m 

0 

3.6.2 ^ Mobility - f \ 

The principals' estimates of and comments about LEP students' 
mob'ility rah counter to popular belief. Overall, 'the LEP students appeared 
J to be a relatively stable group. About half of the principals estimated 
t;hat 10% qr less of both their total student ^body and their Title VII LEP 
students had moved during the year. At £he project level, less than half 
of the project directors reported such low rates of mobility; however,, 
slightly over 'one-quarter reported mobility rates in excess of 30%. . Some 
of the variation in mobility rate was related to project type- Principals 
in small projects reported tess mobility of the total student body than did 
principals i'n medium and large projects, "principals in non-Spanish and 
•^newer projects reported higher mobility among LEP students" in their Title 
VII program than did other principals. 



-V' 



lOd 
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More than one-third of the principals reported that mobility had 
cr^ated'few or no problems for the school's instructional program. One- 
third noted that the mobility rate of LEP students had created some prob- 
lems, and the remaining principals reported- that it had created substantial 
problems. There was little variation by project characteristics in the 
principals 1 estimation of the extent to which the mobility rate of Title 

VII LEP children had created problems for their school's instructional 

*, * • 

program. r 



Most of the principals reporting problems described four types of 
instructional disruptions. * Chief among these were disruption in the 
continuity of -instruction^ for the mobile child and general problems for the 
school. The other two types of problems mentioned were social adjustment 
difficulties' for ^the mobile child and disruption of instruction for other 
children in the class. 

r 

3.7 ' Grades Served 

A facet of the diversity of Title VII projects i$ the different 
grade leVels and grade level combinations served by projects. Over 70 
different grade combinations (e.g., K-2, 3-7, etc.) were represented in the 
1980-81 funded projects. Based on data from the site visit sample, the , 
Ti>tle VII program was most heavily concentrated in kindergarten through 
third grade (Table 3. 13D . "^^Eiach of these grades was included in at least 
80% of t^jt sampled projects.* (The comparati^ly low percentage o< projects- 
serving grade 6-*may be real or may be a function of the sampling 
methodology — middle schools, many of which contain grade 6, were not' 
^eluded in*the site visit sample.) Withir* each grade level, about half 
the principals indicated that all' their schools 1 classes were served by 
Title VII. 



The 277 classroom teachers who were % interviewed taught in 

■ 

kindergarten through grade six; 67% taught in kindergarten through grade < 
two. The data showed that 87% of these teachers taught in self-contained 
classrooms; while 4% of the teachers taught in a^ull-out arrangement in • 
which they provided instruction for a group of students who left their 

4 * DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATES* INC. 
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TABLE 3 .*13 
GRADES SERVED BY TITLE VII 

(I^TA SOURCE: DOCUMENT REVIEW, N=60; PRINCIPAL, N=118; CLASSROOM TEACHERS, N=277; RESOURCE TEACHERS , N=170) 



• \ 





Percent of Projects 
Serving Grade 

* 


'Percent of Schools 
Serving. Grade 


Percent of ^Schools 
Serving All Classrooms 


. Percent of Sampled 
Teachers Serving Grade 




Within a Grade* 


Classroom 


Resource 


Pre-K « 


1 11% 

I 


i 

• 


0 






y 


P.1 
til 


TO 
10 


50 


.. 19 




i 


PR 

t 


* 

r) 


47 


26 


i 


L 


o4 ] 


80 


45 


22 


■ 


' 3 


BP 


68 


" 44 


12 




( \ 

C ' 
J 


/u 


cc 


A f 


13 




w 


CO 


44 


4 




6 

K-6 


59 

/ - \. 


31 


57 


. 2- 
<1\ 


9 


7 or 8 


28 - 


1 3 


50 


<i - 




No grade 
assigned 




t 






63 


t 

Number, r|sponding 60 


' 118 


118 


277 


170 



*For example, 30 of the 118 schools (68%) serve grade three; ail third grade classrooms in 35 of those 80 



schools (44%) have Title VII students in them. 
**No pre-K teachers were sampled. 
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regular -class for part of the school day.* The remaining 9% of the 
teachers were part of a departmentalized organization; that .is, they were 
subject matter specialists who worked with multiple groups of students. 

3.8 Languages Addressed by Projects 

Ope of the more interesting characteristics of the 1980-81 , 
projects is that the number of languages served appears to have increased 
.by one-third over the previous year (1979-80)-, and by one-half over the 
year before that (1978-79). Table f.14 summarizes the number of projects 
addressing major languages for each" of the past three years. Approximately 
91 languages are represented among the 1980-81 Basic Program grantees. The 
exact number is difficult to compute due to the mislabeling of some 
languages (e.g., "Chinese", for Cantonese or Mandarin, "Native American" 
instead of the name of- a particular language).** Spanish still 
predominates not only in single-language projects* £ut also in combination 
with others. (See Appendix 5 fbr the complete listing of languages.) 

\ Approximately nine different Native America* languages and two 

Asian languages were added in 1980-81. However, the additional Native 
American languages appeared in only 11 projects while the new Asian 
languages appeared in 20 different projects. Given the large number of _ 
Asian language projects (about 120 project* reported Vietnamese, Laotian, 
Khmer, Hmong and/or Chinese as languages served^-it is reasonable to . 
conclude that refugees and other immigrant peoples from Southeast Asia have 
begun to have a significant impact on the composition and languages- 
addressed) by bilingual education projects. 

! ' ■ . ■• 

It was also found that 76% pi th» projects reported serving a 
single language group GTabie 3.15) ; another 17 percent reported serving two 

•Due to the nature of the sampling. design, which selected classrooms and 
teachers associated with them, teachers primarily teaching in a pull-out 
arrangement may have been undersampled. This effect was reduced, however 
by interviewing resource teachers and other personnel who were working 
with Title VII projects. See Section 4.2 for details. . 
**Also see Case No. 22 for the difficulties surrounding the term indo . 
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TABLE 3.14 V. 
NUMBER OF PROJECTS ADDRESSING INDIVIDUAL LANGUAGES * 
(DATA SOURCE: APPLICATIONS , N=524; DOCUMENT REVIEWS , N=60) 



Languages 


1978 


\ 

\ r ) 


1979 - 1960 


1980-1981 
















Spanish 




422 


395 


358 




Vietnamese 




7 


20 


43 




Korean 




5 


14 


ZD 




Laotian 




— 


1 < 


Z / 




Italian 




15 


26 


Z J 




Portuguese 




17 


23 


la 




Chinese (including 






30 




< Qantonese 


and Mandarin) 


7 


25 


• 


French 


4 


22 




• 21 




% Khmer 






- , 


7 




Japanese 




2 


9 




i 


Navajo 




17 


* 12 


* 12 




Greek 




1 


13 


12 




Arabic 




4 


4 


12 




Haitian French (Creole) 


1 


. 6 


6 




Hmong 








13 


i 


Pilipino 




6 


8 


16 




Russian 




1 


5. 

• 


7 




Samoa n 




1 


2 


7 




Other 




"45 




73 




•Total Unique 


60 


68 


91 




La nguages 
o 


Addressed 






1 ' 


4 



TABLE 3.15 A 
NLMBER OF LANGUAGES SERVED BY PROJECTS 
(DATA SOURCE: PROJECT APPLICATIONS, N = 524) 



Number of Languages 




Percentage of Projects | 


r V 

4 

5' 


i 

f 


7b% * j 

12 >■ r 

5 

3 . 

2 


6 




1 


7-25 

S 




1 


TOTAL 






.. .190* 



♦From projects serving PreK only or 7-12. 
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or three languages; and 6 percent Of projects reported serving four to six 
languages. Interestingly, two projects reported serving more than 20 

N 

languages each. m <<* 



3. 8,1 Instructional Approaches 



S 



The types of bilingual project activities and services provided to 
students, p^re^s-^f^students, and others vary greatly, depending on such 
factors as philosophical approach'to bilingual education, number of students 
served, number of staff, and availability o:(^ materials. Alt projects 
provide some form of instruction in the English language. However, this 
vaftried from intensive immersion-type ESL, particularly characteristic of 
projects serving Asian populations or mixed-language projects, to minimal 
instruction in remedial English. In a few cases, there w.^s practically no 
instruction in En^^sh per se, the project focusing on instruction in the 
student's native v language. „ This latter situation was characteristic of a 
few projects serving Native American populations where native language 
preservation was the goal. (Some Spanish projects in the early grades also 
used t, 1 is strategy . ) 

In 

l * 

As explained previously, the project directors were asked to 
classify their projects according* to one of five types, modified from the 
Fishman-Lovas typology. These types were: , . ■ 



Type I ; "Englishes a second language" is taught to Limited 
English Proficient students; all other subjects are taught in 
English. 



Type II ; The native language is used* only un\il the student can 
function in academic subjects taught in English. 

Type lil t The native language is taught orally, but reading and 
all other subjects'are taught only* in English* 

Type IV t Reading i& taught in both. languages, and other subjects 
are taught in English. 



Type V : All subjects are taught in both languages. 



ERIC 
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. This overall categorization of projects according to their 

language of Instruction was one method* used by the Study to Identify 

\ I X 

different approaches to the education, of LEP students- % 

Project directors were asked in the mail questionnaire to indicate 
the type of project which best described their programs and also to indicate 
the type of program which would best serve their school system. The 
modified Fishman-Lovas typology, was used to categorize programs. ^ Table 3.16 
shows the results which were obtained. Overall, approaches which used both 
languages for all subjects (Types II and V) were reported as the most 
commonly used and as the preferred strategies which would, best serve the 
project. These approaches are followed, both in use and in preference, by 
an approach which teaches reading in both languages but all other subjects 
in English (Type IV), and then by a strictly ESL approach (Type T). An 
approach which uses English as the general medium of instruction but which 
teaches.^tJfe native language Arally (Type III) was reported as the least 
used and least preferred. \ 

TABLE 3.16 ^ 

PERCENTAGE OF TYPE OF PROJECT BEING IMPLEMENTED BY PREFERRED TYPE, USING 

MODIFIED FISHMAN-LOVAS TYPOLOGY 
(DATA SOURCE: PROJECT DIRECTOR MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE, N « 524) 





Percent 


of Projects Being Implemented By Type, 
I II III IV V 


Total 




Preferred Type I 


2.1 


1.7 


0.2 


0.7 


0.2 


4.9% 




II 


1.2 


36.6 . 


0.2 


0.3 


1.1 


39.4 




III 


0.2 * 


0.0 


3.0 


0.2 


0 . o K 


3.4 






1.3 


1.3 


0.3 


6.0 


0.8 










11.4 


1.2 


.3.5 


26.1 


42.6 




Total 


5.2% 


51.0% 


4.9% 


10.7% 


28.2% 


100.0% 



♦Other methods included hierarchical cluster analyses and project case\^ 
histories. See Section 2.10 for a fuller discussion. < 1 - 
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Wlthln the K-6 universe, project director reports of Implementation 
and factors Impeding or enhancing Implementation varied little by. the 
Flshman-Lovas types. Directors of Type i projects were somewhat more likely 
than directors of other projects to report that "procedures for selecting 
students," the "placement and grouping of students," and "student 
attendance" tended to hinder program implementation. These Type I directors 
were also likely to view the support they received from. OBEMLA, the state, 



and the community as factors .which hindered implementation more than 
directors of the 'other project types. -They also reported a lower level of 
Implementation of their planned community involvement activity than did 
the directors of other types of project. 

Projects were funded under two substantially dlf fereN^Ceces of 
legislation: the 1974 and 1978 Education Amendments, as well as different 
rules and regulations. The 1976 rules applied to projects first funded In, 
1976, 1977 or 1978 'and some version of the 1980 rules for projects funded' 
In 1979 or 1980; the 1980 rules- underwent four revisions between March 29, 
1979, and April 4, 1980. 




ils ti 



The significance of these circumstances* Is that the different 
> legislation and regulations called for different program features to be ^ 
addressed in funding applications and subsequently , implemented during the 
. period under study. These changes in legislation and regulations tended to 
complicate the process of project implementation since a project commonly 
got underway under one set of regulations and then in a subsequent year was 
called upon to shift,to another set of regulations. It goes without saying 
that such changes In legislation and regulation' made any attempt to study 
project implementation more difficult- Furthermore, the Study found that 
substantial proportions of project and LEA personnel were unclear of the 
extent that new rules applied to projects funded under old rules. 

For analytic purposes the sets of rules (1976, 1977, 1978, 1979 and 
1980) were treated as two sets, based on the" legislation. The principal 
' differences between- the 1980 rules and the 1976 rules were that the former 
included the following changes: participant eligibility changed from 
"Limited English Speaking Ability" (LESA) to "Limited English Proficiency" 

(LEP); 40% maximum participation of students whose .native language is 
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English was added; capacity building stressed; three year limitation gn 
grants; entry-exit assessments and two year individual evaluations; use of 
parent advisory Sbmraittees, and* some 25 other changes. . Differences among 
the four versions of the 1980 rules were minimal, # tfius they can be analyzed 
as a single category. : - t 



V 



Two-thirds of the projects reported that during the 1979 and 1980 
years (1980 ru^es) ^:hey were not operating under the set they 'haci begun 
under. Over half of the Types ll, III, -IV and V with K-6 projects submitted 
their applications under the June 11, 1976, rules, while only one-rthird of 
Type I projects had suhjmitted their applications unde>^ these early rules. 
This suggests the older projects tended to empha^A^e approaches employing 
greater use of the students' native languages in instruction* However, 
projects are * increasingly operating under the April 3, ^1980, rules, as 
indicated below in Table 3.17. 



TABLE 3 . 17 

. PROJECT TYPES COMPARED AGAINST FEDERAL RULES „ 
UNDER WHICH SUBMITTED AND AS CURRENTLY OPERATING 





Applied Under 


Currently Operating Under 




June 11, 1976 Aprils, 1980 


June 11, 1976 


April 


3, 1980 


Type I 


3 3% ? 45%'* 


14% 




63% 


II 


57 14 


28 


> 


40 


III 


55 25 


29 




36 


IV 


58 22 


34 




38 


V 


62 19 


37 X 




35 



3.8.2 Languages Represented in the Classroom* 



Seventy-three percent of the classroom teachers who were 
interviewed reported that 6nly one language other than English was 



erJg 



*The number of languages served by a specific project does not aecessarily 
reflect the .number of languages represented in any given classroom within 
thert project. Fore*ample, project "A" might serve several languages, but 
any single teacher in project "A" might have students from only a single 
non-English language group in her/his classroom. Alternatively, project 
"B", might serve only one* language , but a teacher in project "B" might have 
students in her classroom from several different. language groups. This: 

might happen because different languages may be served by different 

■ -* « 
funding sources. ? *• 
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represeWd in their classrooms; 12% reported two other languages were 
represented;, and 16% reported three or more languages in addition to 
English. Not surprisingly, Spanish was- overwhelmingly the non-English 
language, spoken in ^Ungual classrooms (88% of the classroomsj . Spanish 
was also -one *of the two non-English»languages represented in a majority ■• 
(60%) of the trilingual classroomsi Vietnamese and some other language inj 
addition to English was the second most common language mix in the 
trilingual classrooms (see Table 3.18). 4, ., - 



In the classrooms where three or more^languages in addition to - 
English were spoken, the mixture of languages wa's remarkable. For instance, 
one classroom had a mix of Korean, Pilipino, Polish, .Albanian, and Mace- 
donian; another included students who spoke Spanish, Laotian, Chine'ae,, 
Khmer, and Farsi. Again, however, Spanish was one of the languages present 
in the majority of the classrooms with three or more non-English languages 
represented. Laotiiw/and Vietnamese were also commonly present (Table 
3.18). 
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Teachers were more likely to report multiple languages in class-*.' 
rooms in small projects, and^new projects than were teachers of large 
projects. For example, while 30 percent of .the teachers in £ irst-year 
non-Spanish projects worked with multiple languages^ in their classrooms, no 
teacher in a firstryear project which included Spanish students reported 
doing so. Thirty percent of the teachers who reported multiple languages 
in their classrooms reported using art ESL approach exclusively, while only 
7 percent of the other teachers reported using ESL exclusively. 

While multiple languages were present in one-quarter of the T^itle 
VII classrooms, Title VII funds were not always directed to all language 
groups in those classrooms: Almost half of the teachers who reported 
multiple non-English languages in their self -contained classrooms were in 
Title VII single-language projects. This does not necessarily mean, 
however, that the other students were not being provided special help. 
Districts often receive help from many different sources at the -local, 
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' TABLE 3.19 

LANGUAGES OTHER THAN ENGLISH SPOKEN IN THE CLASSROOM 
'DATA SOURCE: CLASSROOM TEACHERS t N-277) 



Bilingual. Classroom* (73%) 



Trilinoual Classrooms (12V 



. spaniih 
Ute „ 
Laotian 
Crow «« 
Xhmer 
French 
Japan* so 
Korean 
Micccpukee 
Ojibve 
Oneida \ 
Navajo * 

' Paiute 
Portuguese 
Albanian 

• Jicarilla 

Apacha 
S amino la 
Other 



171 
4 
3 

r! 

1 

1 

1 

V 1 . 
1 

<1* 
<1 
<1 

i 

1 

<i 

2 



\ Classrooms With Four Languages (Q\) 

Spaniih Plus 

Polish, Thai " 1 

Hindi, Haitian French 1 

Italian, Arabic 1 

Pilipino, Japanaae 1 

.Filipino, Vietnamese 1 

Thai , Chinaia & 1 

Navajo, Other 1 

Vietnamese, Hmong 1 

• Italian, Thai 1 

Cantonese, Mandarin 1 

French, Dutch , 1 

Hindi, Khmer 1 - 



Spanish Plus 
Portuguese 
German* 

Tagalog. ' 

Pilipino 

Arabic ^ 

French 

Greek 

Laotian 

Korean 

Chinese 

Other 
Vietnamese Plus 

Greek 

Chinese 

French 

Cantonese 
Other Languages 

Greek + Laotian 

ftrabic + Chaldean 

Hmong + Chinese 

Creek + Seminole 

Italian ♦ Japanese 

Nigerian ♦ Other 
'French + Pit River 



Polish, Albanian Plus 
Russian 
Pilipino 
Other 

Laotian Flus 

Vietnamese, Greek 
.Vietnamese, Arabic 
Vietnamese , Hmong 
Hmong, Thai 



Classrooms With Fiv e or More Langua ges (6\) 

f ac ' 

Spanish, Vietnamese, Korean, Pilipino 

Vietnamese, Laotian, Chinese, Japanese 

Albanian, Polish, Arabic, Macedonian x 

Albanian, Polish, Korean, Other 

Spanish, Vietnamese, Laotian, Chinese, Hindu 

Spanish, Vietnamese* Laotian, Chinese, Korean 

Spanish, Vietnamese, Laotian, Hmong, Khmer 

Spanish, Vietnamese, Tagalog, Ilocano, Mandarin « 

Spanish, Vietnamese, Tagalog, Ilocano, Japanese 

Spanish, Vietnamese* French, Portuguese, Italian 

Spanish, Laotian, Chinese, Khmer, Farsi 

Spanish, Tagalog, Chinese Wjr Korean , Thai 

Spanish, Arabic, Polish, Albanian, Macedonian 

Vietnamese, Laotian, Korean, Hmong, Khmer 

Korean, Pilipino, Polish, Albanian, Macedonian 

Spanish, Vietnamese, Tagalog, Ilocano, Cantonese, Mandarin 

Spanish, Vietnamese, Tagalog, Ilpcano, Navajo, Portuguese 

Spanish*, Tagalog, Chinese, Korean, Japanese, Other 

Spanish, Chinese, Korean, Japanese, Nigerian, ether.* 



*A result of rounding error* which occurred because some projects were assigned 
fractional weights, so that data summed across aub-groups differ slightly from 



the correspondinc overall group, total. 
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State, and federal levels. (In a related matter, Chapter 5 includes a 



discussion of the variety of other assistance provide^ to Title VII , 
students. ) 



3.9 Class Size and l»ro | ortlon of LEP Students 

' • Among the 242. teachers who taught in self-contained classrooms . 
(i.e., teachers who typically worked with a single class of studen«§T, the 
average class size reported was 28 students. Class sizes ranged widely, 
from six to 75 students; however, nearly all classrooms had fewer than 40. 
students. All but- one of the teachers who reported class -sizes over 40 
Students were kindergarten teachers.^ Class size varied little by the age 
of the project or by language group served. Class size did ftend to be 
smaller, on the' average, in smaller projects. The 35 teachers who were in 
thi" departmentalized or pull-out situations reported working w*th 
substantially larger numbers of students, half of them with more than 40 
students. \ \ <• 



In the average classroom within the site, visit sample, the 
teachers reported that 43 percent of the students were LEP.* Over halffof 
the students were LEP in 10 percent of the Classrooms, and 10 percent' of 
the teachers reported that all of the students in their classes were LEP.** 
Kindergarten teachers reported the heaviest concentration of LEP students 
while second-grade teachers reported the lowest (See Table 3.19). Table 
3.19 also indicates that a sizable proportion of classes consider 60% or 
more of their students as LEP. Half of the kindergarten classes have 60% 
or more LEP students, while approximately one-quarter of classes in grades 
one through fou_r have 60% or more LEP students in them. 



Title VII regulations require that, 60% of the students served must have 
native language other than English. This Study only focusea on ch Udre 
classified as LEP ; thu-i, the classrooms surveyed likely had children I 
them whose native language was not English but were no longer viewed a 
LEP. - * ' 

•These- data must be viewed as only indicative of the proportion of LEP 
students in projects as no independent verification of project staff 
estimates was possible. Also, they do not reflect the £°P°*"°" of 
students in projects with a native language other than English. 
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The proportion of LEP students reported in classrooms varied, 
depending upon project characteristics. The average teacher in a 
Spanish^only project reported that half s*£ his/her students were LEP, while . 
teachers in non-Spanish Projects reported serving a smaller proportion i # 
of LEP students (25%). teachers in large (400 of more students) and older 
projects also reported tkftt^almost half of their students were LEP, while 
teachers in small (fewer tHan 200 students) and first-year projects reported 
tha^only about one-third of their students were LEP* Teachers who reported 
teaching the native language only* orally reported the lowest percent LEP 
(13%), while teachers who reported teaching all subjects in both languages 
reported the highest proportion of LEP students (6Q%). 
' 0 - c 

^ In interpreting these findings, one also needs to be aware that 

certain classroom teachers (e.g., in particular projects, grades, or 
instructional approaches or entry/exit criteria) may be using a local 
definition of LEP student or even their own perception of and experience in 
using that definition which differs from the standardized definition ' 
supplied them by Study field staff. As a direct consequence, then, the 
same student could be <?5^giif ied non-English prof ic*entr (NEP) , LEP, or 
perhaps even bilingual, based on the instructional setfting involved. The 
Study scope did not permit more than developing an estimate of t;he number 
of LEP students, and their concentration in classroom settings based on 
staff supplied data; no independent verification was possible. Thus the 
present- findings can only be taken as indicative, rather than conclusive, 
of the actual levels and concentration of LEP students, being served. 

Anecdotal data in field reports and debrief ings corro*borate these 
ddta, suggesting that in sites serving established and 'larger language 
minorities, such as the Hispanic population, the number of LEP students 
within a given grade and geographic location was sufficient to 
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SABLE 3M9 



-AVERAGE CLASS SIZE AND PROPORTION OF -LEP STUDENTS j* 
(DATA SOURCE:, CLASSROOM TEACHERS; N = 242) 



^ 



1 
2 
3 
4 



Number of 
• Students 

in Clajpi 
Mean*** 



Nuntoar of Proportion of Proportion of Proportion of 

LEP Students LJEP Sttidente. Classes' Having flasses Having 

in Class in Class* 60% or More - 75% or More 

Mear.*** S.D. Mean*** S.D. LEP Students LEP Students 



33.3 
26.1 
25.3 
27.1 

2-3,1 



19. 
5. 

1: 

6. 



1 . 16.7 
3 y 12.8 

2 " 9.4 

3 , 10.9 
2 . 11.5 



12.0 
9.3 
5.3 
9.1 

10 



.54v 
.4"? 
.35 



: i .29 



1 \ .40 
7 ^ .39 



.33 ^> 



50 
22 
23 



— ' — ^ 

•Derived from 
••The nuafcer ct Grades 
in this table. v 
***Number of students i 
and second grade 'me 
- Sua£*r/pr£portion L 




J 



,ual teaclier responses. « v 

3 and 6 tethers reoortlrvj ir. forme ticn was too sna'l to be presented 

/class: kindergarten mean is statistyally different from first 
IS. # s 

S kindergarten mean is statistically different from second grade xean. 



permit a large concentration of LEP students within the Title VII 
classroom. However! in sites serving "new" language* minority populations, 
such asXthose from Southeast Asia, the number of LEP students within a 
given grade and geographic location might often be too small to permit a^ 
large concentration of LEP students within Title VII classrooms. . 



3.10 



Summary 



In those districts where they operate, n\<5st of the ESEA Title 
VII Basic Grant projects serve le&6 than half of the district schools and 
are a continuation or a deriva>*on'of a prior program for limited English 
proficient students. In 90«i pfthe cases, there was at least one other 
previous or current special project for limited English proficient students 
operating in the school district. 



During the initial years of Title VII (1969-74), an emphasis 
was placed in legislation, regulations and federal application review, 
procedures on the clear articulation of long-term goals and objectives by 
local projects. The legislation and regulations since 1974 have not % 
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included specific requirements in these areas. However, in the great 
majority of cases (81%), multiyear plans' are included in Title VII project 
proposals and 78% of the project directors indicated they had implemented 
these long-term plans , to a "great" or "very great" extent. Thus; despite 
* the elimination of regulations regarding explicit ' discussion of long-term 
goals and objectives in jgroject applications, most projects have 
voluntarily incorporated these elements of planning into their operations, 
and the content of these goals and objectives have become increasingly 
consistent with legislative intent. V • 

In terms of^sjlructure and operations, it was found that 
virtually everywhere parents have played a significant role. , Ninety-eight 
percent (98%) of tfie projects had Parent Advisory Committees\ with 86% 
having held at lea^t three meetings by mid-schbol year. According to 
Project Directors, nearly all committees were invoked to some extent in 
preparing the project application, and 63% of the committe^chairpersons 
* felt their committee helped solve problems during the proj^ctyear. 
Overall, the parent committees were reported to be playing a strong and 
active role in the life of most projects. \'Mbst PAC Chairpersons, (81% ) felt 
these activities would continue after Title VII funding ended. 

In terms of students, languages and instructional approach, the 
projects vary considerably. In 1980, the projects served somewhere between 
,^1£0,000 and 200,000 LEjj ■ students/ with the smallest project having 17 

students and the largest 5,488. Teachers overall reported that an average 
of 43% of the students in their classrooms were LEP. Teachers who reported 
teaching all subjects in both languages reported the highest proportion 
(60%) of LEP students. LEP student concentration is reported greatest at 
the kindergarten level where half of the classes reported 60% or more of 
their students were LEP. In grades 1-4 the magnitude is reduced and only 
25% of the classes are reported to have 60% or more LEP students. 

s A typical Bilingual education classroom was found to be a 

• heterogeneous group of students varying in age,\ language background and 
English proficiency. The schools also tended to have a relatively stable 
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group of Title VII students with only 10 percent or less moving, within the 
school year; students tended to be in the lower elementary grades and to be 
working below both Rational and local academic norms - * 

While the "majority of classrooms exclusively serve 
Spanish-speaking students, as has been true since Title VII began, the 
composition of project classrooms is changing 'over* time.. The data from 
1978-81 on th<e languages served^indicate a decrease in the* number- of- 
Spanish-language projects (from 422 to 358) and an increase in other 
languages (from 59 in 1978 to 90 in 1980), especially Asian and American 
Indi^p. Thus, while Title VII is still a predominantly Spanish' program, 
there is some noticeable change in this regard. 

The instructional approach used varied across and within 
projects, but all Included 'some form of instruction in English language. 
English language instruction varied from the use of ESL particularly _ 
characteristic of projects serving Asian populations or multi-language 
'projects to minimal instruction in English with most instruction in the 
student's native 1 language (Native American Projects). The data suggest 
that in most projects (67%) both English and native language are used for 
instruction, in 5% only English (ESL) is used, and in 28% of the projects a 
bilingual approach is used. 

This chapter has presented general characteristics and features 
associated with ESEA Title VII Basic bilingual education projects. 
Appendix 6: S elected Characteristics of Bilingual Educati on Projects, 
contains data tables (Tables 1^21) reflecting other characteristics of 
projects which were obtained through various analytic treatments including 
content analysis. The next chapter presents findings relating to the 
staffs in those local projects, as welL as to technical assistance which 
those projects receive. 
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CHAPTER 4 

*■ * •» 

. CHARACTERISTICS 0F< PROJECT STAFF AND SUPPORT RECEIVED 

While Chapter 3 addressed the principal characteristics and 
structure of the* Title VII Basic program, .this chapter concentrates on the 
characteristics of local project staff. Also included in this chapter are 
responses whicljj staff members made to questions dealing' with support or 
technical assistance from outside the district. Thus, material in this 
chapter provides information that is helpful for understanding the kinds of 
staff at work in ESEA Title VII projects, their qualifications and the 
support they receive. 

4.1 Project Director Characteristics * 

As shown in Table 4.1, all the projects in the sit* visit Sample 
reported having a pro>ect director,* though this person's involvement with 
the project varied fifoTrt' rull-time (in 75% of the projects) to less than / 
quarter-time (in 4%/<Jf the projects). It was' found that in 73% of the 
projects, project/dirpctors were supported entirely with Title VII funds; 
in 4% of projects/^darectjors recejLve'd no Title VII support. 

»• 

The typical\director of a Basic project was a professional educator 
with strong relevant qualifications. Fifty-eight percent had two or more 
years of experience as a project director of a Title VII program and 25% 
had five or more years of experience as an administrator in a school 
district. Sixty-five percent had previous experience as a teacher in a 
bilingual classroom, with 25% having had five or more years of such 
experience. As shown on Table 4.2, 82% reported a master's degree as their 
highest degree and 9% had a doctorate. 

V 

J 

Project director experience varied only slightly by project type. 
Within the K-6 universe, directors of Native American projects and new 



♦See Chapter 2 for a discussion of the different samples included in this 
Study * 
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IMF. 4,1 

STAFF POSITIONS 
(DATA SOURCE: POCMNT REVliU; H-60) 



Stiff 



Project llirector 

Assistant Project 
Directory 

Kesotirce 



FeVhers 
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Utikr aides 



jecretdriei 



Coniinity liaison 



inner*. 





Percent of 


Nuwber In 


Project:. 


Position 


Kith 




Position 


1 


100 


1 


13 


— r 

1 




23 


2 


23 


3 


5 


4-6 


r 


m ■ 


i 


over 10 


s 


Total 


70 


1 


5 


2 


3 


3 


6 


4-6 


or 

25 


7-9 


22 


10-12 


12 


13-34 


. 14 


loUl 

- - — 


•8? 

* — 


1 

2 ' 


70 
5 


roui 


75 


i i 


28 


2 


8 


3 


2 


s 


2 


11 1 


2 


lOtdl 


42 


1 1 
2 


2b 
7 


3 




4 


1(1 


Total 


. ,42 


r - 





Percent of Protects with Staff Positions 



Percent Time 



.24 25-49 JO-74 75-99 J00_ 
4 3 10 8_ 75 

10 90 



Months Per Tear j 
1-5 6-7 BjO H;tt. 
22 78 



30 70 



4 8 6 



32 



2 '6 10 3 79 



2 10 5 83 



H 18 69 



20 34 38 18 



6 69 25 



Percent of Tine Paid by Title VII 

0 1-24 25-49 50-74 ^79 100 

4 1 9 3 10 73 



10 



I 6 



I 86 12 



31 69 



73 27 



35 61 



90 



93 



1 4 ' 2 93 



3 3 94 



4 6 86 



93 



f: 

'Other: Staff developwit, evaluation, clerk, currlculin coordinator, special bilingual support, counselor, aanagetient coordinator, 
graphics-video specialist, parent involvement coordinator. 
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gects had the least experience in their present^school systems. The 
"bilingual education teaching experience of project directors also varied 
only slightly by project type. 1 -Directors of Spanish-only projects were 
more likely _to have had prior experience as directors than directors of 
other projects. 



i TABLE 4.2 
E COMPLETED FOR PROJECT DIRECTORS 
(Data Source: Project Directors ; N = 524) - 



Bachelor's Degree 
Master's Degree 



6.8% 



4.2 



MA 


51.1 


| MS 


12.0 


j MEd 


15.2 


j MAT 


3.3 j 

i 


Doctor's Dsgree 


9.0 | 

. 1 


; OTHER (includes AA degrees, 


2.6 J 


other certificates, 




! «. other specialist degrees) / 

I , / 


Staffing Patterns | 





Thirteen percent of the projects in the Vite visit sample reported 
having assistant project -directors, 90% of'-whom weW full-time and 
completely supported with Title VII funds. Seventy^percent of the ^ 
assistant director positions were full-year (11- or 12-month^ROsitions. 

Projects ranged widely in the number of teacher aides and resource 
staff they employed. However, the aides and resource staff made up the 
majority of paid staff members since teachers could not be paid with Title 
VII funds.* Twelve percent of the projects employed no aides; 5% of 

♦See Case No. 12 for a description of staff member backgrounds which 

includes prior teaching experience and training in education. 
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projects reported having only v one; while 14% of projects reported between 
13-14 aides. The average proj-ect employed eight aides. In 79% of the 
projects, the aide positions were full-time and only in less than 10 
percent of the projects were aides less than half-time. In almost all 
projects, aides worked the school year only and were paid exclusively by 
Title VII funds. 



In addition to the 277 district-paid classroom* teachers in the 
sample, 170 Title Vll-paid resource teachers were interviewed. Resource 
teactfer are teachers who work with students on a regular basis but who are 
not "classroom teachers"; that is, they are not assigned to a single class- 
room unit with overall responsibility for all students assigned to that 
unit. Very often resource teachers worked with specific students from 
several classrdoms on an individual or group basis on a regular schedule. 
They may be specialists in ESI,, for example, or native language reading 
teachers. They may also provide inservice training, either one-to-one as 
needed, or on a more' formal scheduled group* basis. 



« Although these resource teachers worked with Title VII students in 

the K-6 range, 72% were not assigned to a particular grade. Only a few 
were in self-contained classrooms. About 10 percent were reading 
specialists and another 10 percent taught ESL. The remaining 80 percent 
served in a variety of capacities, including: resource or specialized 
teachers (43%); curriculum coordinator (6%); bilingaul community liaison 
(4%); special education teacher (2%); teacher trainer (2%); and others such 
as guidance counselor, speech therapist, etc (23%).. Seventy percent of 
the projects visited reported employing at -least one resource teacher. 
Fifty-one percent of all projects employed between 1-3 resource teachers, 
while 19% employed between four and 23 resource teachers. Seventy-nine 
percent of the projects reporte.d that their resource teacher positions were 
full-time and 93% of the projects reported they were paid for entirely by 
Title VII funds. 

Forty two percent of the projects visited reported having paid 
community liaison staff; of these projects, 68% reported having one such 
staff person and 32% reported having two or more. S >ty-nine percent of 
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the projects reported^that these positions w^e full-time and 73% reported 

that they were for the school year rather than the calendar year. 

V 

Eighty-six percent of the projects reported that community liaison staff 
were supported entirely by Title VII. ' 

It was found that 75% of projects reported secretarial positions; 
83% of these projects reported- that these positions were full-time and 94% 
reported that the positions were supported entirely with Title VII funds. 

Sixty-nine percent of projects reported their secretaries worked the full 

i. 

calendar year. 

Project directors reported that a teacher/teacher aide combination 
was the most common classroom staffing pattern. Mid-size and large 
projects were Somewhat more likely than small projects to use 
teacher/teacher aide staffing patterns. This pattern was also more common 
' in newer projects than 'in olddr projects. Teachers in Spanish-only 
projects were somewhat more likely to have aides, volunteers/ or student 
teachers than were teachers in projects serving other language "groups. 



Across subject areas, aides were utilized in one-third to one-half 
of the classrooms, and were almost always paired with teachers. The two 
subject areas where aides were used most often were ESL and native language 
reading and language arts. In these subjects, aides were utilized irNhalf 
of the classrooms; that is, they were the sole instructors in approximately 
10 percent of these classrooms, and worked with teachers in ah additional 
40 percent. The subjects where aides were used least often were* spcial 
studies and science. The subject areas in which aides were most often used 
were the spe subject areas in which pull-out programs were most common, as 
will be discussed more fully in Chapter 5. Teachers in older or large 
projects and projects serving Spanish only wer^ more likely to report using 
aides in reading, ESL, and ^ath than were teachers in new or smailler 
projects or projects serving other language 'groups. 



/ 
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4.3 



Staff Qualifications 



Virtually all of the teachers had a -college degree (see Table 
4.3). Of the classroom teachers, slightly more than one-quarter had a 
degree beyond the BA/BS level; the most common 'was a master's degree in 
education, reported by 15 percent of the^classroom teachers. Over half of 
the resource teachers had a degree beyorfd the BA/BS level, most commonly a 

master's degree in education* science, or art. Over eleven percent of the 

/ 

aides also reported that they had a degree of some type (see Table 4.4), 
usually a baccalaureate degree (BA or BS). 

Nearly 90% of t^a^classroom teachers and 70% of the resource 
teachers had certification to teach in eleumtary school. About 40% of the 
classroom teachers and 30% of the resource teachers were certified to teach 
in bilingual education.*' The major difference in type of certification 
between the c%assroom teachers and resource teachers was that twice as many 
rescurce teachers (60%) had certification as a specialist of some kind. 
About 5%. of the aides reported that they had some type of certification, 
usually in elementary education. 



Classroom teachers in Spanish-only projects and in large projects 

V 

were more likely to be certified in bilingual: education than classroom 
teachers in other projects. Within first-year projects, 64% of the 
teachers in Spanish-only projects, but only 2% of the teachers in other 
projects, were thus' certified. Within older projects, the difference 
between teachers in Spanish-only projects and other projects was' not as 
dramatic (51% and 32%). Within older projects, teachers were also more 
likely to be certified in bilingual education if they served in large 
projects. 



♦It should 'be noted that many states do not require bilingual*, education 
certification. 
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TABLE 4,3 

TEACHERS' HIGHEST DEGREE 

(Data Source: Classroom Teachers; N = 217; 
Resource Reachers; N * 170) 
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TABLE 4.4 
TEACHER AIDES' EDUCATION LEVEL 
(Data Source: Teacher Aides; N « 275) ■ 



Education Level* 


Percentage 


Vp to Grade 8 


1% 


Completed Grade 8 


0 


Beyond Grade 8, but no 




high school degree 


4 


GED 


16 ' 


High School Graduate 


36 


Some Vocational School 


2 


"Vocational School Graduate 


1 


Junior College 


28 


I Associate's Degree 


2 


! Bachelor's Decree 


9 


Master's Degree 


1 


Other Degree 


1 







Total 100.0% j 
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^ Classroom teachers who reported using the native language in the 

teaching of all subject areas (modified Fishman-Lovas approach Types II and 
V) were more likely to be certified in bilingual education (46-65%) than 
r \ teachers who reported that other approaches were used (2-33%). Certifica- 
tion in bilingual education appeared to vary for resource teachers by 
~ ; language within new pro jects. Almost half of those in Spanish-only first- 
* year projects had such certification, as opposed to only 10% of those in 
other projects. 

TABLE '4.5 

NUMBER OF YEARS TEACHERS HAVE TAUGHT 

(Data Source: Classroom Teachers; N = 277; 
' . Resource Teachers; N * 170) 



Years Taught 


Percentage of 
Classroom Teachers 


Percentage of 
Resource Teachers 


Less than 1 year 


8% 




1-3 years 


15 


* 14 


4-6 years 


27 


20 


7-9 years 


12 


18 


10-12 years 


8 


12 


*More than 12 years 


31 


33 


- Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 



As shown on Table'4.5, 31% of the. classroom teachers had more than 
12 years of teaching experience, and only 21% had less "than four years of 
isnce. It was also found that 32% of resource teachers had over 12 
of teaching experience^ and 27% had less than, 4 years of experience, 
h of experience varied by project type. Classroom teachers in small 
projects, especially smafl older projects and small projects that served 
languages other than Spanish, reported more teaching experience than did 
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teachers in other projects. On the other hand/ resource teachers in large 
projects reported more experience than resource teachers in fcmall 
projects. Also, resource teachers in older projects and in Spanish-only 
projects reported more experience. 

* '• 

As might be expected, aides had less experience. About 20% had 
less than a year of experience as an aide, and nearly half had less than 
four years of total experience. „ 

^* 

Over Ijalf of ^the classroom teachers had been in their current 
teaching positions for'less than four years, and over 80% for less than 
seven years. Length of experience in current position varied slightly by 
the type of language and new/old projects : teachers in new Spanish-only 
projects tended to have shorter tenure than teachers in other projects. 

r 

The most common type of ^previous experience among both the resource 
teachers and the classroom teachers was that of teaching in a monolingual 
English-speaking classroom. This experience was reported by 58% of each 
group of teachers (see Table 4.6). Forty-two pw^nt of the resource 
teachers and 31% of the classroom teachers had previously taught in ^ 
bilingual education classrooms. It was a'lso found that 18% of the resource, 
teachers and 6% of the classroom teachers had' previously held positions as 
bilingual resource persons. \ 

Across all types of projects, 66% of the classroom teachers 
reported some proficiency in a language other than English, most commonly 
Spanish (See Table 4.7). Most said they were proficient in only one 
additional language and only about 10% claimed some proficiency in at least 
two other languages. 

Teachers in large projects were much more likely to report pro- 
ficiency in a second language (84%) than teachers in mid-size or small 
projects (less than 50%). While almost three-quarters of the classroom 
"teachers in older projects reported that they had somd^prof iciency in a 
second language, slightly less than half of the teachers in new projects 
reported this. One hundred percenj: gf^ those in new s P anisn projects said 
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' TABLE 4.6 / 

TEACHERS 1 EXPERIENCE PRIOR TO TEACHING IN PRESENT GRACE AND SCHOOL ' 

(Data Source: Teacher Interview; Classroom Teachers, N=277; 

Resource Teachers, N=170) 
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12 


2.5 


Bilingual Resource Teacher 


6 


. 2.8 


18 


2.6 . 


ESL Teacher 


10 


2.9 




3.9 


Community Liaison Perfcon 


7 


3.7 




4.7 



TABLE l4* 7 

TEACHERS' FACILITY IN LANGUAGES 
(Data Source: Jeachers;N - 277) 



Yes 


No 


Speak, read or write 


65.6% 


34.4% 


other than English? 






Teach in any languages 


83.4 


161 6 


other 'than English? 

1 
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they were proficient in a second language as opposed to only 20 percent of 
those in other new projects. RpgArdless of project age, teachers in s 
Spanish-only projects were more likely (79%) to be proficient than teacjhers 
in'other projects (45%). Teachers who reported both languages were used in 
all subjects (lYpes II and V) were more likely to report being proficient 
in a second language (7l% and 86% respectively) than teachers who reported 
that other approaches were^used (the percentages ranged from 27% to 63% for 
Types- 1, III and IV) . 

For each language other than English, the classroom teachers were ' 
asked about their proficiency in three separate skill areas: speaking/ 
reading, and writing. Almost all of the teachers reported- prof iciency in 
all three skills in their second language. ("No attempt was made to verify 
proficiency levels by administering any form of test.) However, beyond two 
languages, the proportion with proficiency in all three skills dropped 
markedly, and very few teachers had multiple skills in more than one 
language other than English. Teachers xn older projects, large projects, 
and projects which served only' Spanish students more frequently reported 
being proficient in all three skills in their second language than did 
teachers in other projects. Within new projects, teachers in, Spanish* 
only projects were also more likely to be proficient than teachers in other 
projects. Teachers who reported that both languages were usgd to teach all 
subjects more frequently reported being proficient in all three skills.* 

Half of the classroom teachers reported that, at some time during 
their teaching careers, they had taught in a language other than English, 
and most of these teachers (more than 80%) felt very comfortable teaching 
in the other language. In fact, almost all. of the teachers across all types 
of projects who taught in non-English languages felt "very comfortable" 
doing so. i 
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Principals 1 Qualifications 



i 



Principals in schools served by Title VII had rather extensive 
experience (See Table 4.8). Their average number of years in the principal 
position at any school was 11. The principals had a substantially shorter 

r 
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tenure at their present schoc-ls. Two-thirds had held this position from 
one to five years, and only 16% had held it 11 years or more. 

TABLE 4.8 

PERCENT OF v PRINCIPALS WITH DIFFERENT YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
AND YEAKS OF INVOLVEMENT WITH BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

v. 

(Data Source: Principals; N « 118) 





ffercent of 


Principals 


Number of 


Ye*rs of Experience, 


Years of Involvement 


Years 


as Principal 


with Bilingual 




(any school) 


Education 1 





20% 


32% 












4-6 


19 


30 




7-9 


11 


.14 , 


• 


10-12 


13 


12 


I 


13-15 


11 




16+ 


26 


6 





The principals' v experience" with bilingual education as a teacher 
or administrator was also substantial (Table 4-8). The average number o 
years of experience was seven. 

Overall, the principals' experience with bilingual education varied 
by language served. Specif ically, principals of Spanish-only projects had 
significantly more experience with bilingual education than did principals 
serving other language groups. Principals who reported that both languages 
were used for instruction in all subjects (Typles II and V) tended to have 
more bilingual education experience than fiid principals who reported that 
only an ESL-approach (Type I) was used. Since the principals' experience 
with bilingual education appeared to correspond closely with their tenure 
at their current' Title VII school, it is reasonable to speculate that most 
* of their bilingual education experience had been gained during their 
leadership of their present school. 
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Forty-two percent of the principals reported that they could speak 
the language (other than English) which was addressed by the project in 
their school (See Table 4.9) • And, of the group speaking their project's 
language (s), 83% reported using it in their work. The principals 1 ability 
to speak their project 's language (s) varied by several project character- 
istics. Spanish-only project principals most frequently reported Spanish 
language facility. Principals of large and older projects also reported 
project languages acility more often than did principals of other 
projects. Principals who reported that students were taught only reading 
in both languages (Type IV) were more likely to report that they spoke a 
project language (66%) than did other principals who reported a strictly 
ESL approach (20%). 

TABLE 4.9 
PRINCIPALS' LANGUAGE ABILITY 
(Data Source: Principals; (N » 118) 







Yes 


• No | 

l 




Speak any language other 


43% 


1 

.. 58% ! 




th£n English? 








Use this language in 


83 


17 




your work? 







In sum, the Title VII principals were experienced in the school 
leadership role and with bilingual education generally. A substantial 
number could speak and use the project language in their work. 

4.5 Technical and Other Project Assistance 

In 1974 the Congress greatly -expanded the scope of the Bilingual 
Education Program, with one result being an .'nphasis op providing 
supportive services to local projects. In particular, the program supports 
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a national, network of centers , currently called Bilingual Education Service 
Centers (BESCs) and Evaluation and Dissemination Assessment Centers (EDACs). 
According to the regulations (April 4, 1980), BESCs "provide training and 
other services to programs of bilingual education, . .within designated 
areas. 19 EDACs "assist programs of bilingual education. « .within designated 
service areas in assessing, evaluating, and disseminating bilingual educa- 
tion materials." Following initial project approval, OBEMLA negotiates the 
funding level. During and following such negotiations, the projects must 
revise their plans to meet the funding requirements. OBEMLA monitoring 
functions include both service-oriented and oversight activities. 

4.5.1 Bilingual Education Service Centers (BESC) 

.The Study found that 77% of all Basic projects reported receiving 
services, materials, or training from a BESC (See Tables 4.10 and 4.11). 
Most of those receiving services were positive about those services. 
Specifically, two-thirds or more of the project directors reported that 
their BESC was "moderately effective" or "very effective" in the following 
areas: planning, operations, achievement and proficiency test selection, 
working with parents, and evaluation. 

^ Within the K-6 universe, a high percentage of project directors 

within each language group reported using BESC services. Such use was most 
frequently reported by directors of Spanish-only single language projects 
(84%) and least frequently reported by directors of "other" language pro- 
jects (7?%). Overall, project directors shared similar views about BESC 
effectiveness. However, directors of Spanish-only projects found BESC 
assistance f.n program operations, selections of lancuage proficiency tests, 
and working with parents more effective than did directors of other pro- 
jects. . 

4.5.2 Evaluation and Dissemination Assessment Centers (£DAC) T 

Relatively little use appeared to be made of EDACs. Forty-eight 
percent of the projects had never requested assistance and 38% had 
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TABLE 4.10 

ASSISTANCE FROM BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
SERVICE CENTERS (BESC) 

(Data Source: Project Direccors; N=524) 



Project Use of 
Services, Materials or 
Training from a BESC 

f 

X 

TABLE 4.11 
EFFECTIVENESS OF BESCs 
(Data Source: Project Directors; N»524) 





'Not 
Effective 


Moderately 
Effective 


Very 
Effective 


planning S tn4 Program 


19% 


. 41% 


40% ■ 


!Operating the Program 


20 


44 


36 


iEvaluafcing the Program 


26 


45 


29 


"Selecting Achievement 
! Tests 

1 i 


36 


41 


23 


l 

iSelacting the Language 

i Proficiency Tests 

i . 


2P 


41 


32 


I 

forking with Parents 

i 

1 - 


14 


47 


38 

i 
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Yes 


No 


% N 


% N 


77% 395 


23% 117 j 
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requested help only once or twice (see Table 4.12). However, those project 
directors who used EDACs frequently were very satisfied. Directors serving 
Spanish-only projects indicated the most satisfaction. 

4.5.3 Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs 
(ObEMLAj 

The> response to questions regarding assistance from OBEMLA was 
mixed (See Table 4.13). Less than half of the projects found OBEMLA 
assistance useful in training and technical assistance (43%), programmatic 
and resource materials (33%), statistical information -(38%) , and 
preparation of project applications (50%). However, nearly two-thiras 
(64%) found advice and support from their OBEMLA project officer useful. 

Table .4.14 shows the project directors' ratings of the usefulness- 
of OBEMLA to the project. Within the K-6 universe,, there was little 
variability across project type regarding usefulness of assistance received 
from OBEMLA. There was variability in project directors' perceptions of 
the usefulness of OBEMLA' s assistance i* preparing project applications. 
Directors of Spanish-only projects found such assistance less useful than 
did directors of projects serving other languages. 

4.5.4 State Education Agencies (SEA) 

Th'e role of SEA assistance was also examined (See Tables 4.15 and 
4.16). In essence, states play a variable role in the implementation of 
federally-funded programs depending, in part, on the state's historical or 
mandated activities in the program area of concern and on the role assigned 
to states by the federal law mandating the program. Many states have 
bilingual education laws and fund bilingual education- programs. However, 
some portions of these laws and programs may not be fully congruent with 
ESEA Title VII law and regulations, making ift difficult for local 
educational agencies to :naet both state and [federal requirements.* 



•For example, see Case No. 12 which illustrates how strict state guide- 
lines can detract from the flexibility of the local project. 
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TABLE 4.12 



ASSISTANCE PROM EVALUATION DISSEMINATION 
AND ASSESSMENT CENTER (EDAC) 



(Data Source: Project Directors; N » 524) 















tfever 


Once or 
Twice 


jpiree to 
Five Times 


> 

More Than . 
Six Times 


Frequency of Solicited 
Assistance from EDAC 
This Year 


48% 


38% ^ 


, ^11% 


-3% 





To Little 


To some 


- Tor a Great 


Don f t 




or no Extent 


Extent 


Extent 


' Knc * 


Extent that Project 


45% 


43% 


11% 


1% 


Used EDAC Materials 










and Services 













Not 


Slightly 


Moderately 


Very 




Satisfied 


Satisfied 


Satisfied 


Satisfied 


Extent of Satisfac- 


1% 


17% 


48% 


34% 


tion of Project 










with EDAC 
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TABLE 4.13 

USEFULNESS OF U.S. OFFICE OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
AND MINORITY LANGUAGES *FFAIRS (OBEMLA) TO THE PROJECT 

(Date Source: ^Project Directors; N - 524) 





Yes. 


No 


Unused — ( 


Training and Technical 
Assistance 


43% 


— 18% 


39% 


Programmatic and Resource 
Materials 


J3 


22 


45 


Statistfcal Information 


38 


21 


41 


Ttechrical Assistance in* 
Preparation of Project 
Applications 


50 


18 


33 


Advice/Support from the 
DBEMLA Project Officer 


64 


13 


23 



TAB^E 4.14 

OVERALL USEFULNESS OP OBEMLA TO THE PROJECT 
(Data Source: Project Directors; N - 524) 



Not at All 


A Little 


Some 


A Great Deal 


23% 


22% 


35% 


20% 



/ 
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TABLE 4.15 

USEFULNESS OP ASSISTANCE PROM STATE EDUCATION AGENCY (SEA) 
(Data Source: Project Directors; N » 524) 



r 


Yes 


No 


ttiused 


General draining and Tech- 
nical Assistance 


76% 


9% 


15% 


Technical Assistance in 
Preparation of Project 
Application \ 


74 


IP 


16 


Identification of Resource*, 
Personnel/ and Materials 


64 


13 


23 


Progranmatic and Resource 
Materials 


58 

4 


15 


27 



TABLE 4.16 
OVERALL USEFULNESS OP SEA THIS YEAR 
(Data, Source: Project Directors; N - 524) 



Not at All 


A Little 


Some 


A Great Deal 


7% 


20% 


36% 


37% 
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^ Within ESEA Title VII, the states have a fairly limited role. 

Funds do not -flow through" the state; rather, projects are funded 
directly. States arq mandated, however, to review project applications 
'from school districts in their jurisdiction and state agencies receive 
grants to coordinate Title VII technical assistance. 



r 

* In the present Study, projects seemed to rely relatively heavily 
on their respective SEAs. About three-fourths .found SEA help useful in. 
general training and technical assistance (76%) and assistance in preparing 
project applications (74%). A majority found that their SEA helped them in 
identifying personnel and resources (64%), and resource and program 
materials (58%). Within the K-6 universe, project director perception? of 
SEA usefulness varied little by project type.* 



\ 



4.6 



Summary 



The findings regarding staff characteristics c/enerally show that 
staff involved with Title VII projects had appropriate qualifications and 
experience The typical, project director was a professional educator with 
strong relevant qualifications, and had two or more years' experience with 
Title VII. The directors wiUx-*fea most teaching experience were found in 
the Spanish-only projects i^Most of the project directors had a master's 
degree. 

Principals of schools served by Title VII also had substantial 
relevant experience.^ The Uexage principal had 11 years* .experience in the 
petition and also had 7 years' exfwAence with Title VII. Additionally, 
almost half the principals could speak a second language and, of these, 83% 
used it in their work. a & 4 



•See Case No. 13 for an example of a SEA's role in a project's development. 

/ ' ■ . • ■ . 
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In accordance with the federal mandate, classroom teachers are not 
funded by Title VII. -Title VII does, however, fund a variety 'of profes- 
sional staff positions to assist the classroom teachers. These additional 
staff positions include resource teachers who work with classroom teachers 
and students ok a regular basis although they are not assigned to a single 
classroom unit. They very often work with specific studente from several 
classrooms on an individual or group basis on a regular schedule. They may 
be specialists in ESL, for example, or native language reading teachers. 
They may also be speech therapists, special educators, subject matter 
specialists, curriculum coordinators who provide direct assistance to 
teachers, or teacher trainers who provide inservice training either on a 
one-to-one, as-needed basis or on a more formally scheduled group basis. 
Other staff employed by. Title VII included evaluation specialists and 
community liaison specialists. , 

The majority of classroom teachers (66%) reported that they were 
proficient in a language other than English. More than three-quarters of 
tile classroom teachers in large, older projects and projects which served 
Spanish-only students reported such proficiency, while less than half of 
the teachers in new, small projects which served other languages reported^ 
language proficiency. 

• A ■ • 

Forty percent of the classroom teachers and 30% of the resource 
teachers were certified in bilingual education. Teachers were more 
frequently certified in Spanish-only projects, in large, pro jects and in 
projects which used the native language to teach all subjects. Although 
the method used to draw the sample precluded making state- by-state 
estimates, bilingual education certification is probably related to state . 
practice. Bilingual education is, a new^area of concern in majiy. states, and 
many states do not provide for such certification. 

Virtually all teachers had a college degree, wi*h one-quarter of. 
the classroom teachers and over half the resource teachers also having a 
graduate degree, usually an MS in Education. Further, 90 percent of 
classroom teachers and 70 percent of resource te'achers were certified to 
teach at the elementary level .and 60 percent of the resource teachers also 

♦ - " \ 
had certification as a specialist. if . 
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Aides were Used in eighty-sev«n percent of the classrooms in the 
sixty sites tfisited., They were more frequently used in Spanish-only 
projects, which also tended to use volunteers and student teachers more 
frequently than*projects which served other languages. Aides were most - 
frequently used to assist the teachers in teaching ESL and native reading 
and language arts; they were seldom used to assist in the teaching of 
sdfcial studies and science. In sum, 'most staff and teachers were 
appropriately qualified. to perform their position in terms of training, 
experience and language skills. x 

Title VII .bilingual education projects generally found that BESCs 
were useful, but EDACs were not. OBEMLA's services tended to be viewed in 
mixed fashion. The role of the State Education Agency was viewed 
positively. In almost every area, projects found SEAs to be helpful. 
Since the role of states in Title VII is more limited than in many federal 
programs, this view of the states' role is important, "indeed, it appears 
that the states are playing an increasingly important and effective, cole 
•with regard to technical assistance/ ind personnel with bilingual education 
programs regardless of funding source 

■i * , , • 

This chapter has provided characteristics of local Title VII staff" 
as well as a summary of the role of agencies involved in providing technical 
assistance to these projects.^ The chapter which follows focuses^ on project 
■ implementation. The. characteristics presented in this chapter also come 
into play in the following chapter oh project implementation. 
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CHAPTER 5 
THE PROGRAM AS IMPLEMENTED 



5.0 



. Scope of this Chapter 



This chapter fopuses on the instructional component of local pro- 
gram operations. In doing so, it returns to several areas discussed in . 
Chapter 3 and treats them in greater detail. For example, Chapter 3 
examined the modified Fishman-Lovas (1970) language-use typology from the 
project directors 1 perspectives. Section 5.1.1 examines it front the 
perspective of several different types* of district administrators and 
compares their views with those held by the teaching staff to assess the 
overall extent to which personnel agree on how to implement program 
features. Similarly, Chapter 3 presented cescriptive forcings on the 
languages represented in the^ classroom. Section 5.1.1 explores this topic 

on a more indepth level, dealing with the use of different languages to 

i 

teach reading at individual grade levels, as werfl as presenting findings on 
the language of instruction for several other subjects. Section 5.1.1 also 
deals with identifying groups of projects wh'ich represent distinctly 
different instructional approaches to the education of LEP students* 

» 

Section 5.1*2 focuses on aspects of the project management 
component which are related to student progress. It first examines the 
approaches that are used to ascertain entry into and exit from the- program, 
and then focuses on the grades at which students usually exit from the 
program* It concludes with findings on the types of procedures projects 
use to follow the progress in all. English medium classrooms of exited - 
students. Section 5.1.3 describes the type of staff development activities 
which were reported to have taken place during the 1980-81 school year and 
earlier* 
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Section 5.2 deals with the many different phenomena which canV 
influence (a) the type of program a local school system attempts to 
implement, and (b) the extent to which the school system is successful in 
starting upland maintaining that program. A selected set of such 
project-level factors from Chapter 3 — project size and age, ana the 
languages served — has been used as the basis for sub-group analyses. • 

Section 5.2.1 explores many of the fibers Which influence local 
program implementation as well as^ some which are beyond the control of 
those who are responsible for implementing projects. For example, project 
staff cannot control a hurricane's destruction of a school building or the 
number of LEP students residing in a school district. On the other hand, 
project staff may be able to exert some influence, although perhaps not 
control, over other factors. This includes, for example, the number of LEP 
or non-LEP students in a class, or the number. of hours that teachers are 
permtttfd/recutred to participate in inser.vtce training. Then there are 
factors over which project staff hav- more or less^ec*- control, e.g., 
the form and content of that inservtce training, and the ways in which 
evaluation data will be used to revise the Title VII instructional- . 
program. Section 5.2.1 both reviews factors which previous studies have 
found to be important and discusses how those factors appear to be 
influencing the implementation of Title VII programs. 

While Chapter 4 and Section 5.2.1 explored the reported influence 
of individual factors at the federal, state, and local levels on project 
implementation, these factors are often interrelated. Several multiple 
regression analyses were therefore conducted which explored the influence 
of these factors on project implementation "^nd^at the same time, took 
their interrelationships into account. The "s^s of^this work are 
discussed in Section 5.2.2* > 

/ 

" Chapter 5 concludes by discussing the important area of project 
plans for the continuation of the program after federal funds cease. If 
the LEA has not planned well, the discontinuation of funds is likely to 
mean a major reduction in the program's scope or its discontinuation, how- 
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ever, if the LEA has successfully uaed the grant funds as "seed money," the 
*new program will probably continue even though federal funds have termini 
ated. Section 5.3 summarizes the perceptions of -local project respondents 
of the likelihood that projects or their components would be continued if . 
Title VII funds terminate, 

^5^1 * The Implemented Instructional Component 

! * \ ■ 

A major focus of the Study was on t^e instructional component of 
the Basic projects. In this section, data and findings are discussed which 
relate to aspects of the * instructional component, including instructional 
approaches and the management component A discussion on staff training 
and development is also included. 

5.1.1 Instructional Approach 

In this sub-section on instructional approach, finding^are 
presented on externally developed instructional approaches, and t£e 
variation in language of instruction present in bilingual education 
classrooms. This sub-section „ also 1 contains findings which relate to the 
use of pull-out approaches^' the kinds of distinctly different instructional 
approaches being used to educate LEP children, and other program services 
avai>^able to project students. 



5.1.1.1 Externally Developed Approaches 



EMC 



Twenty-seven percent of the project directors in K-6 projects 

it 

(27%) reported that they had/ adopted an externally developed educational 
approach for instructing their students. However, the specific curricula 
chosen varied widely and no single approach was mentioned by more than two 
directors. The curricula mentioned included some developed commercially, 
as well as some developed 'by state education agencies, Title IV and VII 
assistance centers, and universities.* The wide diversity of adopted 

♦One interesting case illustrates the difficulty in long-term planning due 
to a lack of a viable model ~ in this instance, its dejj^epiffeftt^too k 
seven years. (Case No li. ) See also Case No. 4 f or eject ' s d*Hiculty 

in using an externally developed curriculum. 
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approaches found here is congruent with^ Jones' comprehensive review of 
educational practices in the field, prepared for Development Associates' 

study of the State of California r s bilingual program (Joyjes et ah , . 1980, 

: , * 

Chapter III) ' 



5.1. 1.2* Language of Instruction 



A primary goal of ESEA Title VII is to help districts develop 
programs of bilingual education whi,ch assist clHldrer ot limited English 
proficiency in improving their English language skills. Title VII mandates ^ 
that LEP students be given instruction in English language skills and, to 
the extent necessary to achieve competency in English, in the native 
language. Depending upon the language group served, the philosophy of the 
local district, and a number of other factors, projects develop general 
guidelines for their use of the v natJLve language in instructiotw Individual 
teachers may then modify those guidelines within certain district-oriented 
constraints to meet the needs of individual students, 

\ ■ • ' 

In Chapter 3, this report pointed out that in terms of the modified 
Fishman-Lbvas typology,, the majority (67%) of K-12 project directors 
reported using both English and the native language for instruction, with a 
predominant emphasis on English (types II-1V) . Chapter 3 also noted that 
28 percent of K-12 projects taught all subjects in both languages (Type V) . 
'and 5 percent used an ESL approach (Type I). Table 5.1 indicates that 
although there was some variability, a similar pattern of response to those 
of project directors was provided by other district staff for grades pre 
K-6. The data show that, with the exception of the aides, respondents 
reported that Type II projects predominate and that Type III are the least 
present * 



There does appear, however, to be some difference between the 
perceptions of the central office administrators . (project directors, 
superintendents, and federal programs coordinators) and most cf the school 
level practitioner groups (resource teachers, principals, teachers, and 
teacher aides) with regard to the prevalence of Type I and Type II 
programs. Specifically, m--re administrates than practitioners reported 
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TABLE 5,1 

PERCENTAGE OP PROJECTS BY TYPE OP TITLE VII PROGRAM AS REPORTED 
BY VARIOUS ADMINISTRATORS AND PETITIONERS 
(DATA SOURCE: RESPONDENTS IN PROJECTS SERVING GRADES K-6; SEE EACH COLUMN BELOW) 



Type of Program 


SUPER- 
INTENDENT 


FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS 
COORDINATOR 


, PROJECT 
DIRECTOR 


PRINCIPALS 


PAC 
CHAIRPERSON 


TEACH 


ERS 


TEACHER 
AIDES 


Classroom 


Resource 


Type I - ESL taught to LEPs; 
all other subjects taught 
in English 


6% 


12% 


7% 


21* 


9% 


13% 


19% 


20% 


rype u - native language 
used only until student 
can function in academic 
subjects taught in English 


45 


48 


48 


i 

35 


38 


36 


37 


27 


Type III - Native language 
taught orally; reading and 
all other subjects taught 
in English 


4 


5 


7 


4 


7 


10 


• 

9 


11 


Type IV - Reading taught in 
both languages; other 
subjects taught in English 


8 


6 


/ 

/ 

14 


17 


10 


13 


12 


• 

5 


Type V - All subjects taught 
in both languages 


29 


23 


21 


21 


30 


27 


19 


28 


Mixed 


8 


7 


3 


3 


6 


1 


4 


9 


Number Responding 


60 


56 


60 


11,7 


59 


267 


163 


274 
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* that their programs were best characterized as being a Type II program. In 
contrast, more practitioners than administrators reported a Type I program/ 
i.e. that ESL is being taught to LEP students and all other subjects are 
taught in English. 

This latter difference in how practitioners ar. i administrators 
perceive the' instructional approach being u^ed in their projects or 
district may be associated with the fact that the school level, 
practitioners have a greater familiarity with what is happening in the 
^ classroom. Apparently / the native language is not being used as much as 
district-level administrators belie\a. Alternatively/ it may be that 
school-level practitioners and district-level administrators tend to set c 
different criteria for howmuch use of the native language must occur 
before stating that it is used in the instructional setting. > For example , 
a superintendent might report that the native language is used if s/he 
knows that- teachers, use it'in a supplemental fashion to aid in certain 
students' Comprehension. On the other hand/ a teacher might report its 
instructional use only if it is used to explain ,a ma^or portion of the 
lesson . 

While the perceptions of the superintendents / federal programs 
" coordinators/ and PAC chairpersons varied very little across project types , 
the perceptions of project directors, principals/ teachers and' aides did 
vary. While many of the variations were minor in nature and/or pertained 
to only one type of staff, there were two general trends. Staff in older 
projects had a t^mewhat greater tendency to report that Type V (all 
subjects in both languages) was used than did their counterparts in first 
year projects. For example, 31' percent of teachers in older projects 
compared to 17 percent in first year projects reported the use of Type.V. 
Similarly, there appeared to be a somewhat greater tendency for staff in 
Spanish-only projects to report the use of Tytoes II or V than their 
" counterparts in projects which served other language groups. For example, 
38 percent of superintendents in Spanish-oniy projects compared to 22 
percent in other language group projects^ reported the use of Type V. 
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As part of the educational process, the projects may ust the 
student's native language to differing extents; and in different ways. The 
use of the native language in instruction may depend upon « number of 
factors, including, but not limited to: the grade, the" feubject being 
taught, the students' proficiency in English and/or the native language- 
and the availability of appropriate inscruct-onal L^aff. As T?blc 5.2 
* shows?, almost half of the project directors reported tha". they used the 
students' nctive language to teacn their projects' LEP non-readers to read. 
However, the language in which LEP non-readers are first taught to read 
varied by project language. Whi: a the native language was -used exclusively 
in 75 percent of the Spanish-only projects, it was used in less than 20 
percent of projects that served other languages. Conversely, English was 
used exclusively in only 2 percent of the Spanish-only projects, but was 
used exclusively in over 60 percent of the "other" language projects. This 
may be a function of the materials available to teach reading and/or 
teachers' ability to teach in the native language. 

TABLE 5.2 

PERCENTAGE OF PROJECTS BY THE LANGUAGE USED TO TEACH ALL PROJECT 
a STUDENTS AND LEP STUDENTo TO READ 

< (DATA SOURCE: PROJECT DIRECTOR; N-60) 



Language used to 
Teach Project LEP 


Language 


Used to 
Students 


Teach all" Project | 
to Read 


Total % 


Non-Readers to Read 


Both Native 
and English 


Native 


English 


Varies 




Both Native & English 


6% 


0% 0 


2% 


2% 


10% 


\ 

Native 


n 

i 


28 


0 


9 


48 


English 


0 


5 


18 


7 


30- 


Varies 


0 


0 


2 


10 


.12 


Total % 


17 


33 


22 


28 


100% 



Note: 62% of all X-6 projects ase the same language to teach LEP 
"dreaders to read as they do with all students in those projects. 
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As Table 5,3 shows, project director reports of the language usejd 
to teach LEP non-reading students to read are congruent with. their reports 
of the type of language approach their projects take. For example, of 
those who reported using both languages for all subjects (Type V), over 80% 
reported using the native language exclusively with LEP non-reading 
students. On the other hand, of those who reported using an ESL-approach 
exclusively (Type I) none reported using the native language exclusively. 



. TABLE 5.3 

PFRCENTAGES OF PROJECTS BY 
RELATIONSHIP BE TWEE J THE LANGUAGE USED TO TEACH LEP NON -READERS 
TC READ AND LANGUAGE APPROACH TYPE 
(DATA SOURCE: PROJECT DIRECTOR; N-60) 



Language Used to 
Teach Project LEP 
Non-Readers to Read 


Language Approach Type* 


Total % 


V 

I II III IV V 


Both Native f: English 

Native 

English 

Varies 


3* 2% 0% 4% 0% 

0 23 0 7 18 
3 20 5 2 3 
2 5 2 1 0 


9% 
48 
33 
10 


Total % 


8 50 7 4 21 


100% 


♦Language Approach: 

Type I - ESL taught to LEP students; all other subjects taught in 
English. 

Type II - Native language used only until student can function in 

academic subjects taught in English. 
Type III - Native language taught orally; reading and all other subjects 



taught in English. 
Type IV - Reading taught in both languages; other subjects taught in 
English. 

Type V - All subjects taught in both languages* 

When asked if their approach to language use varied with 
particular grade levels and subjects, project directors tended to report 
that their programs used one language approach for several grade levels, 
and then shifted to another language approach. For example, a project 
might use only the native language in kindergarten and in the first grade, 
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and then use both the nati/e language and English in grades two and three 
.in all subjects. AnotheJ^ project might always use both languages to -teach 
math and the native language to teach reading in the first three grades, and 
then use both languages to teach all subjects for the next two grades. 
While it appeared to be a fairly commop practice to use one language 
approach for a period of time in one or more subjects, and then to change 
to ahother language approach for at least' some cf the subjects, there 
appeared to be no clear-cut or specific grade at which such' changes usually 
occurred. This may be because of the individualized needs which LEP 
students and particular language groups have. 

* jrigeneral,, there appears to be a relatively greater tendency to* 
use the native language ^t' the lower grade levels and. to use English more* 
frequently at the Upper grade levels./ Fof example, between 17 and 27 . 
percent of all Title VII pr-jects serving grades /kindergarten, one or twcj 
used the native language in teaching any of four academic subjects (math, 
reading, science, sopial studies). In contrast, for projects serving grade* 
three or thereafter in th->se same subjects, the typical- percentage of 
projects using the native language was 10%. Virtually every subject area 
indicated the same pattern: a declining use of the native language with 
increased grade .level, which, in the older grades levelled off at 
approximately half of the kindergarten or first grade percent of use. 

t 

In a similar fashion, although less pronouncec, the percent of 
projects reporting the use of both the native language and English in "the 
four academic subject areas was lowest in the lowest grades, ranging from 
55 to 64 percent in grades kindergarten and one, increasing over the next ( 
two. grades (ranging from'58 to 71 percent), then declining slightly over < 
the remaining grades (ranging from 52 to 67 percent). This gradual pattern 
may also reflect the proportionately lesser use of the native language as 
students remain 'in school and receive instruction. 



Table 5.4 shows the mean percent of project grades being served 
within the K-6 sequence in which English or the native language was used 
exclusively or in which both languages were used. These percentages, 
computed on a project-by-project basis, were cross-tabulated, by the 
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TABLE 5.4 



PERCENT OF PROJECT GRADES (K-6) USING DIFFERENT LANGUAGE APPROACHES 



(DATA SOURCE: 


PROJECT 


DIRECTORS 


IN K-6 


PROJECTS; N 


-401) 






Language Approach Type of Project* 


Overall 


Language Used by 
Subject Area 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


Both languages 










77% 




Math 


43% 


65% 


3S% 


46% 


] Reading 


34 


58 


38 


68 


75 


OZ 


1 Science 


46 


5f 


30 


38 


74 


d a 


Social Studies 


54 


62 


53 


50 


77 


64 


j Other 


41 


51 


54 


36 


68 


53 


Average 

j 


46 


57 


45 


50 


69 


58 


i 

! English Only 








38 


11 




Hath 


52 


15 


56 


Z Z 


Reading 


66 


20 


53 


21 


8 


z± 


i - Science 


54 


21 


65 


56 


13 


?Q 
o 


Social Studies 


46 


17 


39 


35 


10 


20 


u trier 


59 


38 


38 


58 


20 


36 


\ Average 


49 


26 


44 


40 


19 


29 


Native Language Only 
Math 
Reading 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


"16 


0 


24 


9 


14 


18 


19 


Science 


0 


21 


6 


8 


14 


15 


Social Studies 


** 


** 


** 


#* . 


* * 


17 


Other 


♦♦ 


*** 


** 


** * 


** 


11 


: Average 


5 


25 


10 


17 


17 


20 


L 















♦Language Approach: 

Type I - ESL taught. to LEPs; all other subjects taught in English. 
Type II - Native language used only until student can function in 

academic subjects taught in English. 
Type III -.Native language taught orally; reading and all other subjects 

taught in English. l r 
Type IV - Reading taught in both languages; other subjects taught in 

English. 

Type V - All subjects taughc in both languages. 

♦♦These percentages did not ditter significantly from each other; they were 
quite similar to t'he overall percentage for a given language use and 
subject area. Therefore, they are not included in this table. 

NOTE: Column percentages added together from a particular subject area's 
three types of language use (Both; English Only or Native Language 
Only) will_not total 100% since data were adjusted as needed for the 
number of grades per project. « 

% ' 
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project's^ language approach (as stated by the project director), tor 
example, across all projects, on the average, English was used exclusively 
'to teach math in 22 percent of the grades, while both languages were used 
in 63 percent of the grades. As Table 5.4 indicates, according to K-6 
project directors, both languages were used for all subjects 58% of the 
time. However, as would be expected, this varied by the project's language 
approach. Project directors who stated that the projects were using both 
languages to teach all subjects (i.e., TVpes II and V)-^so reported using 
both languages across a larger percerit of grades than did other project 
directors. (These findings also provide some evidence confirming the 
validity ^of tjhe modified Fishman-Lovas typology used in this Study.) 



r^af^he 

5.1.1.3 Time^Spent in Instruction 



Classroom teachers were asked about: 

/a) the length of time the average LEP student spent in group 
instruction in seven major subject areas, 

i 

(b) the portion of that instruction usually given in English and 
the portion usually given in the native language, and 

fc) whether the instructor was usually a teacher or an aide. 

Several teachers reported that their instructional time in various 
subject areas overlapped, and their reports of the amount of time spent in 
different instructional areas reflected this. For example, a teacher might 
not devote a specific instructional period to ESI* but might use ESL 
techniques during each instructional period. Referring to Table 5.5, the 
amount of group instructional time for LEP students reported by the typical 
teacher varied widely by subject, ranging from ^ high of six hours per week 
in English reading and language arts to a low of about one hour per week in 
cultural enrichment. The size of the standard deviations reported in Table 
5.5 also bear out this variability. In addition to these subject areas, 
the typical teacher reported that his/her LEP students were occupied for 
abput three and one-third hours per week in math and two and one-half hours 
per week in native reading and language arts. Science and social studies 
each occupied one and, one-quarter, and one and one-half hours per week, 
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TABLE 5,5 

J 

NUMBER OF MINUTES PER WEEK OF GROUP INSTRUCTION RECEIVED BY LEF STUDENTS BY SUBJECT AND LANGUAGE USED 

(DATA SOURCE: CLASSROOM TEACHERS N=277) 



Subject 



Number * 
Responding 



Minutes of 
Instruction/Week 



Median Mean (S.D.) 



Minutes/Week in 
Englilj 



Median Mean (S.J.) 



Minutes/Week in 
Native Language 



Me'dian Mean - (S.D.) 



Percentage of 
Time Given to 
English 



Percentage of 
Time Given to 
Native Lang, 



English 
Reading & 
Language Arts 

ESL 

Native Reading 
& Language 
Arts 

Mathematics 

Social Studies 

Science 

Cultural 
Enrichment** 



200 



157 ■ 



359.5 397.3 (220.0) 



150,5 227.5 (174.0) 



168 



220 



200 



209 



88** 



149.2 201.4 (176.8) 



198.8 200.1 (92.6) 



89.5 101.1 (57.6) 



74.6 92.0 (69.9 



59.9 76.8 (85,2 



300.0 35]).2 (221.8) 

149.5 482.5 (136.9) 

0.13 1 20.4 (48.9) 

142.7 147.9 (102.4) 

59.7 72.0 (54.6> 
48.1 69.3 (68.3) 

35.8 52.4 (90.6) 



7.5 46.3 (72.1) 



9.8 45.0 (76.0) 



134.9 181.0 (176.1) 



29.9 52.1 (63.3) 



12.0 29.2 (40.7) 



12.0 22.7 (31 .0) 



24.0 36.2 (94.7) 



86% 



82 ( < 



14% 

18 



12 



71 



72 



''73 



61 



88. 
29 
28 
27 

39 



* Number of classrooms with some instruction in subject, 
** Sometimes covered during instruction in other subjects. 

l Due tO'66% of these teachers reporting* no minutes per weak in Enqlishj excluding that group, the* median 
is 42.2 minutes. ' i 
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respectively. Overall, regardless of subject area, the median percentage 
use of English was 72%. 

Table 5.5 also shows that in all subjects except native reading 
and language arts, LEP students typically were'tdugM: in English. (This 
agrees in general with the reports of the project directors 3hown in Table 
5.4 and discussed earlier. ) Not surprisingly, in ratW reading and 
language arts, the native language was used 88 percent of the time. The 
other subject area with relatively higher native language use was cultural 
enrichment, where the native language was used 39^ percent of the time on 
the average. In other subjedt areas, the native .language was only used, on 
the average, between 14 and 29 percent of the time. 

The extensive use of the native language in the teaching of .native 
reading and language arts did : not vary by ^rade level. (See Table 5.6.) 
However, while the native language was used in English reading and language 
arts only 14 percent of the time across all grade levels, its usage did 
vary somewhat by grade level. Whereas kindergarten teachers used the 
native language over 23% of the time and first grade teachers over 17%, 
teachers in grades 2-6 generally only used the native languagk between 
6-12% of the time.* 

The use of native language also varied by project size, language, 
age and approach. In all subjects except for ESL, and native reading and 
language arts, teachers in large projects reported that they used the 
native language for a larger percent of time than did teachers in small 
projects. Teachers in Spanish-only projects reported using native language 
for a smaller percent of time in ESL, and for a larger percent of time in 
math, social studies, and science than, did teachers in other projects. In 
all but ESL and reading, teachers who reported using typology approaches II 
and V (both languages) reported using the native language more (30-54%) 
than did teachers*who said they used the other typology approaches (3-28%). 



♦Case No. 8 provides an example of a strong English program in a 'Native 
American setting- 
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TABLE 5,6 



USE OF NATIVE LANGUAGE 
IN THE TEACHING OF READING 

(Data Source: Classroom Teacher; N=27>7) 



GRADE 



5 or 
6 



Across 

All 
Grades 



Percent of Reading and 
Language Arts Time Devoted 
to Native Reading and' 
Language Arts 

No. of Teachers Responding 
Median Percent 
Mean Percent 
S.D. 



Percent of Time Native 



Language is Used in Either 



English or Native Reading 



and language Arts' 



No, of Teachers Responding 
Median Perceat 
Mean Percent 
S.D. 



Percent of Time Native 
Language Is Used i n English 



Reading and Language Arts 



Nc. of Teachers Responding 
Median Percent 
Mean Percent 
S.D. 



Percent of Time Native 
Language is Used in Native 
Reading and Language Arts 

No. of Teachers Responding 
Median Percent 
Mean Percent^ 
S.D. 



32 

33.1 
40.1 
25.5 



26 
50.0 
50.3 
15.1 



38 

24.7 
23.3 
20.4 



y 

35T 56 

99.0 98.9 

90.0 90.1 

20.6 18.7 



55 

34.7 
36.2 
21.5 



44 
17.5 
25.7 
21.9 



49 
40.0 
42.3 
22.2 



57 
7.5 
17.2 
21.9 



37 

21.7 
30.1 
18.7 



54 

•6 
6.1 
12.4 



39 

99.6 
92.5 
15.9 



17 

28.7 
31.7 
20.9 



14 

42.9 
40.0 
19.8 



21 

• 2 
8.1 
16.8 



15 

98.3 
92.8 
15.1 



13 

49.9 
44.8 
7.7 



13 

50.0 
51.4 
20.5 



19 

• 5 
17.3 
28.8 



13 

90.9 
85.5 
20.2 



8 

33.1 
31.0 
19.3 



6 

36.9 
44.5 
25.5 



12 

.4 
11.6 
23.6 



6 

95.2 
88.4 
16.8 



169 
30.8 
34.1 
22.1 



145 
41.7 
41.3 
21.0 



200 
c 1.7 
14.1 
20.6 



163 
99.5 
90.5 
18.1 



♦Statistics in this section of the table w&re computed from teachers who 
taught both English and Native Reading and Language Arts. Teachers who taught 
only one component were excluded, thus the number of responding teachers is 
less than the sum of teachers supplying information on either English, or Native 
Reading and Language Arts in the two sections which follow. 
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The use of native language also varied as a function of whether 
the instruction was by a teacher (or teachers) alone, or by an aide or aide/ 
teacher combination. In general, as Table 5.? indicates, the native 
language was used more often in mathematics and cultural enrichment when 
some or all of the instructors wer^e aides • 

5.1.1.4 Use of Pull -Out and Within-Class Models oi Instruction * 

Prior to 1960, most instruction took place within the student's, 
assigned classroom at the elementary school level. With the emergence of 
compensatory education in the mid- to late sixties, the situation changed. 
Both specialists and aides became more common. They assisted the teacher 
in a variety of ways, sometimes agisting in group instruction and 
sometimes providing extra help to indiv^Sfeftl students. In order to provide 
the least disruption, when specialists worked with small groups or 
individual students, the instruction often took place in a separate room, 
that is, the students were "pulled out" djf their regular classrooms for 
this special help. In Title VII, administrative staff also try to 
integrate the LEP students with their all-English speaking peers to the 
greatest extent possible. - 

Within Title VII, this challenge has been met by districts in a * 
variet-y of ways. As is discussed below, students are frequently pulled out 
of their classroom for instruction. However, the pull-out mode of instruc- 
tion is performed in many different ways. , For example; at perhaps one 
extreme, LEP students may be pulled out for an hour a day to work on ESL 
with an ESL specialist. During this hour, they may be grouped withfiiLEP stu- 
dents from their same class, from different classes but the same gr^Lde, or 
even from different grades.** Those in any given ESL group, however, are 
likely to have similar English language needs. 



♦The pull-out data must be tempered by the fact that they are only based 
on a median of approximately 11 teachers per subject area, although 
weighted to be nationally representative. Thus certain data patterns may 
be only indicative, rather than conclusive, of the definite level of 
pull-out usage. 



**Case No. 6 provides an example. 
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TABLE )5. 7 

MEAN PERCENTAGE OF INSTRUCTION TIME IN NATIVE 
LANGUAGE BY SUBJECT, AS AUCTION OF STAFFING PATTERN 
(DATA SOURCE: CLASSROOM TEACHERS, N=277) 



Nuaber 
Reapcn- 
Subject log 


■ Teachers Alor. 
Naanl (8.0.) 


MS 


r Aides Alone 
Mean I (8.D.) 


(No.) 


* 

Teachers ft Aldus ' 
Naanl (8.D.) (No.) 


English 
Reading ft 

Lingua 90 Artt \200 


12 


(21.01 0 


1 

11.111 


1 

! 

6 


(10.2) 


( 2) 


17 


(20 JO) 


(06) 


I8L 1 1S7 


15 


(21 • lr 


( 41 


19 


a aa *i a 

(29.7) 


21 


(2J.0) 


(70) 


Native Reedlrg 
ft Lanauaaalftrta 168 


89 


(23.5) 


( 76) 


81 


(30,7) 


1 Ml 


89 


(20.1) 


< 7J > 


Mathematics 220 


22 


(30.0) 


(114) 


29 


(19.0) 


( 2) 


38 


(31.4) 


(97) 


8~clal Studies 200 


24 


(29.6) 


i126) 


16 


(21.6) 


( 5) 


38 


(25.8) 


(64) 


Science 209 


22 


(27.4) 


(140) 


16 


(25.8) 


( 6) 


40 


(24.2) 


(60) 


Cultural 
Inrlchnent* 89 

i 


32 

t 

i 

1 r 


(32.3) 


( 51) 

* 


47 


(39.3) 


( 3) 

V 


51 


(31.0) 


V 

(34) 



' 7 



Cultural Enrichment Is so«etines a part of other subjects. 

4 
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Another example of the range of approaches used was provided by 
one of the Spanish-only sites visited during this Study where the LEP 
students were pulled^-out for special help. However, in this case the 
students spent a number of hours each day with the pull-out teacher. The 
Spanish-speaking pull-out teacher worked with her class of mixed grade 
students in a number of different subject areas. Those students who were 
able to function in the all-English speaking .classroom for given subjects 
returned to their classrooms for that instruction. All students rejoined 
their all-English speaking classmates for music, art, and physical 
education. A separate period was not set aside for ESL instruction. 
Rather> the pull-out teacher practiced ESL on a one-to-one basis with her 
students ^according to their individual language abilities in each of the 
academic subject areas. The activities in the bilingual classroom were 
integrated to the extent that an observer would have had difficulty knowing 
whether the students were being pulled out of the bilingual classroom for 
selected activities in the all-Englis.h-speaking classroom or were being 
pulled out of the all-English-speaking classroom for special help in the 
bilingual classroom. The students themselves appeared to think of 
themselves as belonging to two classrooms and having two sets of classroom 
peers. Thus, the pull-out approach may be implemented in a variety of ways. 

The pull-out approach* was reported by 39% of K-6* project 
directors to be used either, exclusively or in conjunction with an .in-class 
model. Priricipals reported an even more extensive use .of the pull-out 
approach (see Table 5.8). Except for grades K-2, over half of the 
principals reported either sole reliance on pull-out or use .of pull-out in 
combination with in-class. Pull-out usage tended to increase as grade 
level increased; i.e., the higher the elementary school grade, the 
proportionately greater use of the pull-out approach. 



*A pully-out situation is described in Case No. 6. See also Case No. 14. 
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TABLE 5.8 



USE OF IN-CLASS AND PULL-OUT PROGRAMS 
(DATA SOURCE: PRINCIPAL; N=*118) 







-'Percent with Instructional Program: 










In-class^ 




Number of 


In-Class 


Pull-Out 


and Pull- 


Grade 


Principals Responding 


Only 


Only 


Out 


K 


92 


67% 


27% 


6% 


1 


93 


59 


33 


8 


2 


94 


57 


35 


8 


3 


80 


46 


43 


11 " 




65 


46 


44 


10 


2 


62 


33 


47 


' 20 


i 6 


36 


; 22 


63 


u 



Classroom teachers reported that use of the pull-but approach 
varied considerably by subject matter (see Table 5.9). Use was greatest in 
ESL, where 37 percent of the classroom teachers who reported ESL, 
instruction used some sort df a pull-out program. In Native and English 
reading and language arts, pull-out was used by 18 percent of the teachers, 
and in other subjects it was used even less. As Table 5.9 also shows, 
puLl-out was used to a much greater extent when the classroom teacher had a 
bilingual education certification than when he/she did not. 

The use of pull-out varied by project language group. Based on. 
project director data, it was less likely to be used in Spanish-only 
projects. Data- from principals and teachers corroborated this pattern. 
The differential use of pull-out by Spanish-only projects was most 
noticeable within new projects where not a single Spanish-only project 
director reported using any pull-out, as compared to over two-thirds of the 
•directors in other projects who reported usint, pull-out. The principals in 
Spanish-only projects Sported considerably less use of null-out than did 
principals in other projects. According to the classroom t?achors, this 
differential use of pull-out by Spanislj-only and other now projects 
centered on ESL. Fewer than 40 percent of the teachers in new Spanish- 
only projects reported using pull-out for ESL' while 90 percent of the 
teachers in the other new projects did use pull-out for that subject .area. 
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TABLE 5.9 

TYPE OP TEACHING SITUATION BY SUBJECT . 
(DATE SOURCE: CLASSROOM TEACHER, H=242) 





Use of Pull-Out 




In Conjunction With In-Class Model 


In Relation to Teachers' Bilingual 
Education Certification • 


SUBJECT 








.. Percent 




Percent Pull-Out Instruction 
Used By Teachers Who Have 




Number 
Responding 


Percent 
Within-Class 
Instruction 


Percent 
Pull-Out 
Instruction 


Both Within 
Class and Pull- 
Out Instruction 


Number . 
Responding 


Bilingual . 
Education 
Certification 


No Bilingual 

Education 
Certification 


English 
Reading & 
Language Arts 


• 

203 


83% 


4% 


• 13% 


192 


9% 


20% 


ESL 


169 


63 


32 


5 


158 


11 


63 


Native Reading & 
' Language Arts 


.. 171 


82 


15 


3 , 


159 




31 


Mathematics 


220 


89 


• 6 


5 


■206 


2 


18 


Social Studies 


200 


93 


6 


2 


191 


2 


8 


Science 


209 


92 


7 


' 1 


195 


2 


10 


Cultural 
Enrichment* 


89 


91 


6 


3 


80 


2 


11 



* Sometimes a part of other subjects, 
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Project directors and principals who reported using approach Type 
I (ESL) reported using pull-out more frequently (about 80%) than did those 
using other approaches. Similarly, about fO percent of the teachers who 
reported using an ESL approach reported using pull-out for ESL. Thirty to 
forty percent of the project directors, principals, and teachers who 
reported using Type II or V also reported using pull-out to some extent. 



instruction 



The extent of the f.me that the language of instruction was 
English or the native language, wad examined for within-class, pull-out, or 
a combination of within-class or pull-out (see Table 5.10). The measure 
used was the mean percent of instruction that was given tn the native 
language of the students. In a majority of the subjects (ESL, English 
reading and language arts, social studies, cultural enrichment), the native 
language was used more of the time, as compared to English, in pull-out 
arrangements than in the within-class situation. In the other subjects 
(native language readina and language arts, math, and science), the native 

language was used more of the time as compared to English in the . 

\ 

within-class situation. 



As discussed above, whether or not aides were used, and whether 
instruction occurred within the student's regular classroom or in a 
pull-out situation varied, depending upon « number of facto- s. For 
example, in social studies, pull-out was used with the native language 34% 
of the time and within-class approaches 28% of the time. As Table 5.11 
shows, few taachers report that the same approach is used to teach multiple 
sublets. For example, while 33% of teachers r ported that their students 
were taught English reading md language arts within their regular 
classrooms with >ut the help of an aide and 23% of teachers reported that a 
similar approach was used to teac^ native reading and language arts, only 
13% of teachers reported using that approach to teach ESL, and only 8% .of 
teachers reported using '-hat ?oproae i for the teaching of all three 
subjects. A few identifiable patterns have emerged, however, as Table 5.11 
indicates.. For examp:-*, a each -onlv, in-class approach appears tc be 
the most common method for teaching English reading and language arts, 
followed closely by an in-class approach which uses an aide. Pull-out, 
whether with or without an aide, we.s used much less frequently. A somewhat 
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TABLE 5.10 

MEAN PERCENT OF GROUP INSTRUCTION TIME GIVEN IN NATIVE 
LANGUAGE .BY SUBJECT, AS A FUNCTION OF TEACHING SITUATION 
(DATA SOURCE: CLASSROOM TEACHER, N=277) 



M LJ A 

Subject 


Ntaber 
Responding* 


Within-Class 
Mean (S.D.) (n) 


Pull-Out 
Mean (S.D.) 


(N) 


Combination 
Mean (S.D.) 


I 

(N) 


English 
teaming fi 
Language Arts 


199 


14.1 


(20.3) 


(167) 


29.0 


(30.0) 


(9) 


9.3 


(17.6) 


(23) 


SSL 


158 


17.2 


(22.7) 


(101) 


21.9 


(24.3) 


(46) 


2.0 


(4.0) 


(9) 


Native Reading 
& Language Arts 


168 


90,1 


(18.7) < 


(139) 


93.0 


(14.2) 


(19) 


88.4 


(18.7) 


(4) 


Mathematics 


217 


29.9 


(32.3) 


<l96) 


23.8 


(15.2) 


(11) 


21.7 


(22.3U 


(10) 


Social Studies 


198 


27.9 


129.2) 


(184) 


34.5 


(22.6) 


(11) 


27.1 


(33.4) 


(3) 


Science 


208 


27.1 


(27.8) 


(192) 


23.7 


(25.3) 


(14) 


2.5 


(6.0) 


(2) 


Cultural 
Enrichwit** 


*7 


39.0 


<31.9) 


(80) 


42.0 


(30.1) 


(4) 


24.9 


1 

(43.8) 


(3) , 



•Hwber of classrow teachers reporting instruction in subject and providing within-class/pull-out intonation. 

♦♦Sometimes a,part of other subjects. 
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•Hwber of classrow teachers reporting instruction in subject and providing within-class/pull-out intonation. 

♦♦Sometimes a,part of other subjects. 
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TABL5 5.11 "cortinued) 



Subject 



Location of 
Instruct-! on 



Instructor 



Percent 



Inglish Reading 
and Language 
Arts, ISL, 
native Language 
Reading and 
Language Axta 



English Reading 
and Language Arts 

■ -I 

Xn-claso/t eschar * 



Xn-»claas/ald* 



?ull-ou: 



Sot stated 



CSL 

Xn-class/ttachar 
Xn-c lass/aide 
Pull-cut 

Xn- class/ teacher 
Xn-claas/alde 

Pttll-OUt 

In-class/teacher 
In-class/aide 



x Pull-out 



Hative Language 
Reading And 
Language Arts 

Xn-class/t eschar 

Xn-class/alde 

Pull-out 

In- class-teacher 
In-class/aide 

Pull-out 

Xn-c lass/teacher 

Xn-class/aida 

Pull-out 



Xn-class/toacb i- 

Xn-rclaes/aif* 

Pull-out 

Xn-class/' tacher 
In- c last ..Ida 
Pull-out 

Xn-r ^as/teacher 
Xn-c lass/aide 
PuJ Tit 

1 . iss/taachar 
*«s/aide 

■v I 

\.:*^?Iv.' 'tether 

• c.Lw/sids 
Pulx* ctttt 

Xn-clasa/taachar 
Xn-clasa/aida 

Pull-ou?. 



21 
<1 
5 

10 
1 
1 

6 
3 
7 



1 
0 
<1 

4 
35 
0 

<1 
2 
4. 

<1 
2 
0 

\ 
2 
0 

2 
1 
9 

160 



8 

<1 
2 

4 

<1 
<1 

2 
1 
2 



<1 
0 

<1 

13 

0 

<1 
1 
1 

<1 
1 
0 

<1 
1 

0 

1 

<1 

3 
58 



* aides with or without teacher also. 
••P^ ill-out i v^th or without in-class instruction *lso. 

wrr,, Numbers of teachers or percentages of less than ne percent (indicated by "O.") result froo the use of 
fractional weights being applied to very small counts of data in a particular category of information. 
This symbol was retained fox the sake of accurac. ■ . 

\ 
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similar pattern appear* to be prevalent for the teaching of native language 
reading and language av-s. Onlhe other hand, in the teaching of ESL, the 
use of the teacher w'.tnpnt the aide in a pull-out mode was the more common 
pattern. 

Teachers in cider projects as well as in Spanish-only projects 
were split fairly V inly between using an in-class approach with an aide, 
and an in-class approach without an aide to teach English reading and 
language arts. (TM split was 54 percent - 46 percent in older projects 
and 52 percent - V percent for those in Spanish-only projects.) However, 
83 percent of t**ah«r« in five-year projects and 72 percent of teachers in 
projects which serve.. "otW languages reported that they used an in-class 
approach withoun ^ d, • Teachers in large projects were also more likely 
to report an in-class/* approach, while teachers in .small projects were 
more likely to report «= -n-class/no aide approach. Whether or not an aide 
was used did not *ppi%c to be substantially related to the type of language 
approach the t^acHtr -eported using. 

•n tof- other hand, for ESL, over .half (54%) of teachers in older 
projects 56 percent of Spanish-only project , reported using an 'aide 
within the classroom, setting, and over three-fifths (63%) of teachers in 
first year projects and over half (54%) of projects which served ''other" 
languid reported that a pull-out approach was used. Teachers who taught 
ESL xi. large projects were also more likely to report using an aide within 
the classroom setting while about half of the teachers in small projects 
were more likely to report using a pull-out approach. This may be due to 
relative deferences in class sizes, thus the need for an aide. Teachers 
who reported using a strictly ESL-approach (Type I) were more likely to 
re F ^<-. using a pull-out mode for ESL instruction, while teachers who 
reported using both languages for all subjects (Types II and V) were more 
likely to report using an in-class approach, either with or without an aide. 

The approach used to teach native reading and language arts did not 
appear to vary by project age, size, language, or language approach type. 
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5.1.1.5 Use of Distinctly Different Instructional Approaches 

The mandate of Study Objective lb was/ to determine * if groups of 
projects could be identified which used distinctly different instructional 
approaches to educating LEP students. The Study's work in this area 
focused primarily on aspects of instruction. More specifically, it focused 
much of its attention on the use of English and the native language in: (a) 
a variety of subject areas, (b) on the use of instructional aides, and (c) 
on the use of the pull-out model of instruction. In addition, given Title 
VII emphasis on project management, the Study secondarily examined selected 
aspects of project management, such as provision of staff development and 
extent of administrative -control, to ascertain if groups of projects could 
be identified which clearly represented different approached to these 
concerns. * 

As the discussion of Study Objective lb in Chapter 2 points out, 
several methods were used to ascertain whether or not projects used dis- 
tinctly different instructional approaches. One of those methods involved 
the use of hierarchical cluster analyses to ascertain if the 60 projects in 
the K-6 site sample could be grouped together according to their responses 
on several different variables. The 16 variables (actually sets of 
variables) included in these analyses are listed in Chapter 2. Eleven of 
the variables used in these analyses pertain to classroom instruction. 
Five pertain to aspects of project management. A^ mentioned earlier, this 
work was conducted at the project level for the 60 site-visited K-6 
projects because that was the level at which the most information was 
available and it provided a sounder basis for conducting analyses. Since 
these analyses used data from^the representative sample of 60 K-6 projects, 
these findings, and their implications are also generalizable to the 
sub-universe of 401 K-6 projects. In addition, in an attempt to improve 
upon the accuracy of clustering projects into groups, three data sources 
were used: the Project Director Mail Survey, the Project Director 
Interview, and the Teacher Interview form. 
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The cluster analyses Identified no clearly defined groups* 



projects. That Is, certain projects did not appear to resemble otiher^ 
projects' pattern of data until a very advanced stage of clustering 
occurred. Even at that point, the projects which had formed clusters had 
mean scores which were very similar to other clusters' mean values. 
However, the analyses provided data which enabled Study staff to group 
projects (on the basis of the clustering patterns) Into four or five groups 
for further exploration. These groups were then examined (via the use of 
ANOVA techniques) to ascertain If they were significantly different from 
each other on each of the variables which had been entered Into the cluster 
analysis, and on several additional variables. Those variables and the 
results of ANOVA analyses are presented In Appendix 7. Because patterns of 
^differences across the four or five groups were often difficult to Interpret 
for each data source, these groups were recomblned Into two relatively more 
distinct groups, based on Information provided by the cluster analyses. The 
results of the analyses based on this grouping are presented In Table 5.12. 



To provide a basis for understanding the group differences 
presented In Table 5.12, the two groups which were formed on the basis of 
Information in the Project Director Mall Survey (abbreviated as PDM) are 
Identified as PDMl and PDM2. The two groups which were formed on the basis 
of information In the Project Director Interview (abbreviated as PDI) are 
identified as PDI1 and PDI2 (Table 5.14). Finally, th« two groups formed 
on the basis of tbe Teacher Interview (abbreviated as TI) are Identified as 
Til and TI2 (Table5.l3). If the results of a particular ANOVA Indicated 
that two groups were different from each other on a specific variable, tb^,n 
the group means on that variable are presented in Tables5.12, 5.13, anr. 
5.14. Conversely, if the two groups were not different from each other, 
then the means have not been included. Information about these groups which 
was examined not only included variables from an individual instrument, but 
also from the other two Instruments. Thus, for example, in addition to 
assessing whether or not the two PDI groups were different from each other 
on Project Director Interview items, the Study also assessed whether these 
two groups differed on Project Director Mail Survey and Teacher Interview 
Items. Appendix 8 provides an expanded set of findings on this topic. 
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TABLS 5.12 

MEANS 4 ' FOR GROUPS REPRESENTING "DISTINCTLY DIFFERENT APPROACHES" 

(MEANS ON VARIABLES OBTAINED THROUGH THE* PROJECT DIRECTOR MAIL SURVEY ) 
t 



ERLC 



Groups 



Variables 



Changes in Service 
Number of LZ? 

Intensity/Amount of Instruction 
Number of Subject Areas Taught 
Instructional :;ate rials and 

Equipment 
Student Assessment/Diagnostic 

Evaluation Services 
Heme/ School Liaison Services 
Resource Specialists 
Aides 

Consultant Services 

Use of Both Languages for 
Instruction 

Math 
Reading 
Science 
Social Studies 

Inservice Percent 

'leaders 

JUdesVy* 
Increase 
Type Change 
Quality 
More Staff 

P.D. Involvement 



Evaluation 

Pa rents/ Community 

Exit Concerns 

Approach Language to Teach 
Initial Reading 



Both Languages 
Dominant Language 
English 
Varies 



How Variation in Proficiency 
is Handled 

Subgroup! ng 
Auxiliary Staff 
Team Teaching 
Differentiated St. 
Peer Tutoring 

Below Grade Level Assignment 



Project Director 
Mail (POM) Group 

POM 1 PDM 2 



Project Director 
Interview (PDI) 
Group 



PDI 1 



pnt 2 



2.8 1.6 
3.0 2.7 
2.3 2.4 



3.0 



.6 



2.6 



.8 



.8 



.2 



2.9 2.6 

3.0 2.8 

2.3 ' 2.3 

i 

i 
I 



87 r 6 62.7 
1.9 .7 

I 



372.6 254.3 
305.8 178.5 



.0 



Teacher Interview 
(TI) Group 

TI 1 TI 2 



97.7 81.9 



416.1 318.7 
350*7 261.3 



.4 

.0 
.1 



.2 
.5 



.8 

.5 



.5 
.1 
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TABLE 5.13 



MEANS FOR CROOTS REJRE SENT ING "DISTINCTLY OirfTRTNT APPROACHES* 
(MEANS ON VARIABLES OBTAINED THROUGH THE TEACHER INTERVIEW) 



Groups 



Variables 



Ptrctnt of Tin* Native Language 



I Teacher Interview Project Director Project Director 
(TI) Group Interview (PDI) , Mail (POM) Group 
Group pom 1 PDM 2 
PDI 1 PDI 2 _ 



TI 1 



TI 2 



need in Instruction 



English Reacting and Language Arta 
English ae e Second Language 
Native Language Reading and 

• Language Arta 
Math 

Social Studiee 
Science 

Use of ?ull-Out 



English Reading and Language Arte 
English ae a Second Language 
Native Language Reading and 

Language Arte 
Math 

Social Studies 
Science 

Pes of AJ *e 



English Reading and Language Arts 
English ae a Second Language 
Native Language Reading and 

Language Arte 
Math 

Social Studiee 
Science 



Percent of Reading and Language 
Arte Tiae Devoted to Native 
Language Reading and Language 
Arte 



Teacher Characteristics 

BE certification 
Billngualisa m 
BE Experience 
BE Training 

Eepleaentatlon of Plane 
for Materials 

workshops 

Satisfaction 
Frequency 



Management Effectiveness 

Feet ore Affecting Ispleaantation 



Coal AcccBPliehaent 



Extent of Impact 



Spoken English 
C&ltural ftwareneee 
Academic Skills 

English Language Seeding Skills 
Maeiv^ Language Jkilla 
Self laage 

**^4 ++%Am ■Mfd School 



56.7 14.2 
53.6 15.4 
5?<6 13.8 



.5 



52.1 35.6 



45.0 34.6 



1.7 .4 

.9 .7 

.6 .3 

1.0 .7 



3.2 
3.3 
3.3 

Z.3 



2.6 
2.9 

:.a 

:.7 



92.5 



77.4 



17.3 
15.5 



33.2 
31.3 



.3 .6 



3.5 3.8 
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TABLE 5.14 

MEANS FOR GROCP3 RXPRXSrUTISIG "DISTISCTM DITPSRESIT APPROACHES" 
(MEAtIS OS VARIAKXS OBTAINED THROOOH^THE PROJECT DIRECTOR INTERVIEW,! 
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Variables 



Pae of gnqllah and Satlve Language 

Two Lenguagea Not Uitd During 

Same Period 
First Half of Period in On* 

Language: Second In Other 
Concurrent Uae 
One Language for Torching* 

Othar For Preview and 3a view 



Languaga Peed to Teach LEP Man- 
Seeders to Read 



Native Languaga 

Sagllah 

Varlaa 

Both 

Araaa of Projact D tract or Control 



Placement of Criteria/Practice 

Claaa Scheduling 

Amount of Laaaon Planning Timu 

Available 
Amount of Adminiatrative Time 

Available 
7 portal on of Inat recti anal 

Facllitiee 
Coordination of In at ruction 
Teacher Student Ratios 
Evaluation of Teachers 
Diroction Supervieion 
Spatial Dleclpllnaxy Action 

with Studanta 
Hatariala and Supplias 
Staff Development and Train 
Parent/Community Involvement 

Plana 

Student Support Services 
Information Diaamination t 
Of flea Oparation 
Projact Evaluation 

School Supervision 



Project Director Teacher Interview* Project Director 
Interview (PCI!*, (ti) Group Mail (PDA) Group 



Group 

PDI 1 PDI2 



TI 1 TI 2 



PDH 1 PDM 2 



Project Operation 
Project administrative Staff 
Project Teaching Staff 
Project rvaluetion 

Active Involvement in Program 



ntation 



Superintendent' a Office 

Priacipe^A 

Taachars 

Bilingual Pa rents/ Community 
Inservlce Training 



Administrator Participation ' 
Provlaion of tngllah Languaga 

Training to Taachars 
Prcviaion of Native Languaga 

Training to Taachars 
Provlaion' of Zngllah Languaga 

Training to Aidaa 
Aaalatant in Meeting 

Certification Requirements 
Career Development Spportunltisa 

Prevalance of Pattarn 
Solo Teacher 
Tcacha r/Taache r Team 
Teeeher/Teem Aide 
Teacher/Volunteer 
Teacher/ Student Teacher 



3.6 



2.4 
3.2 



3.6 

t.a 



4.0 

?.7 



.0 



.1 



.4 



.8 .4 
.0 .4 



2.3 3.0 



2.9 



1.2 
'2.4 



2.5 
1.0 



2.6 3.3 



3.7 
3.1 



3.4 2.4 



2.6 1.6 

2.4 1.7 



2.3 33 
4.1 2.3 



2.3 '.5 
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The two groups (termed PDI1 and PDI2) formed on the basis of 
information provided by project director interviews demonstrated selected 
differences (see Table 5.14). First, dQta on the twogroups indicate that 
the native language is used in different instructional .situations. Project 
directors in th^ first group (PDI1) were less likely than those in the' 
second group to report that both English and the student's native language 
were used during a single instructional period.. Furthermore , teachers in 
projects categorized int^ the PDIl group ..reported a more extensive use of 
the native language for instruction in native language reading and language 
arts than did teachers in the second group of projects. Project directors 
in that group also reported a greater use of teacher aides' in the 
claasroom. Although fewer\>DIl teachers reported that they had/ever had 
any type of bilingual education, the project directors reported a more 
extensive provision of ^training in^bbth the native language and English, 
and a higher rate of teacher participation in . training .during the 
site-visit year (i.e., the 1980.schdbl vear) . 

Project directors in the, PDIl group reported more extensive 
administrative control over issues pertaining to the project and more 
personal involvement in project evaluation and student assessment. PDIl- 
Urectors also reported that the Title VII program was associated with more 
o:ttensive changes in the intensity of instruction, instructional materials, 
and student assessment services. In general, PDIl* projects appear to have 
perhaps started the site-visit year less well prepared in at' least some 
• areas of bilingual education than the second gr.oup. Howover, they- also 
appear to* be served by project directors whb have at least some degree of 
control over project activities, and who are actively involved in bringing 
about change. « . j 

The two groups (termed PDM1 and PDM2) formed on the basis of 
information, provided, by th» project directors in the mail surveys were 
different from each other to only a very limited extent. For example, the 
PDMl teachers reported relatively less extensive use (than did PDM2 - 
classified teachers) of the native language in teaching social studies and 
science and relatively less usse of an aide in the teaching of English 
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reading aryi language arts. In some ways the PDM1 projects were similar to 
the PDI1 projects. For example, like PDI1 project directors , PDM1 project 
directors also reported more extensive changes in service to the LE1 : * 
population and less extensive use of two languages for instruction, at least 
in some areas. In general, however, the groups formed from information 
provided by the project directors in the mail survey do not appear to be 
different from each other in any meaningful and coherent manner. 

The two groups (termed Til and TI^2) formed on - sis of 

information provided by the teachers are quite different r.om each other 
(sea Table 5.13). Til teachers were more likely to he certified in 
bilingual education, speA-r two languages, and have had prior experience in 
teaching bilingual education. They reported a much more extensive use of 
the native language in three different subject arr.as: math , social studies , 
and science . The Til project directors corroborate this from a slightly 
different perspective, reporting a greater use of both languages to teach 
initial reading in general and a greater use of the native language to teach 
LEP non-readers to read. They also report a more extensive use of teacher/ 
teacher teams in general, and using team teaching and peer tutoring to 
handle variations in language proficiency. The Til teachers also reported 
that the native language was used for a larger percent of time in the 
teaching of reading and language arts. 

i 

j 

From the management perspective, th^ Til project directors reported 
that they were more actively involved in prolject evaluation, and that a 
larger percent of their teachers received training during the site-visit 
year. Finally, the Til teachers reported mj>re extensive impact in spoken 
English, academic skills, and native langua'ge skills. 



While the two teacher groups differ in ways that pertain to 
ongoing activities in the classroom, the two groups formed by information 
provided by the project directors differ more in areas of management. 
That, in itself, is not very surprising, ^fiven both the different sets of 
questions asked of the two sets of respondents and their differing 
concerns. However, project directors were asked questions about 
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instruction, and that information was included in the data set which was 
used in the cluster analysis, yet it did not provide a basis for. 
differentiating projects. 

Although this work has shown that there are some relatively minor 
differences among groups of projects, it also suggests that there are no 
clear-cut distinctly different instructional approaches being undertaken by 
subgroups of Title VII projects, at least not based on the types of 
information available in this Study. However, the extensive variability 
observed in program approach, both across and within grMes, and projects, 
sugqests that different approaches ar. bein taken, e.g., deferential use 
of aides and pull-out. However, the data patterns of each obtained cluster 
overlap to such an extent that clear cuv differences do not a PP ,r across 
projects or classrooms. 

In some ways, the .projects have common instructional features. It 
seems entirely reasonable that cert. •» projects appear to be similar to 
each other, since they generally are each attempting^ serve language 
m inoritv LEP students with appropriate instructional approaches and operate 
within a public school setting. However, it also appears that, for the 
nost part, each project has "tailored" facets of its own instructional 
approach to serving ,» children to fit the reality of their own assessed 
needs, the entry-exit criteria under which they operate, and so forth.* 
Thus, the cumulative effect of considering this broad set of features, is 
that, overall, each project (at least those K-6 projects examined in this 
study , tends to be relatively distinct from other projects. This pattern 
applies to projects which empirically can be classified in the same cluster 
or "distinctly different approach."** 

«A parallel type ^conclusion was reached by Treadway (1980) in 

— ^at -^^S.^^J^lTiL. as is, 
by certain sites rere not installed "» „ at least made function- 

and other realities. 

j V i-hi* is eauivalent to saying that (1) a low 

**Tn more technical terms, this is equwaic. A CA A * particular 

tL cIl/«r. sfttsttcUy .W»t «- —J 
other, yet relatively unstable. DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATES. INC. 
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5.1.1.6 Other Services Provided to LEP Students 



The federal programs coordinators in the visited K~6 projects 
reported that the Title VII children in their districts participated in a 
variety of other programs in addition to Title VII (Table 5.15). These 
included programs funded by federal, state, and local governments. These 
other programs most frequently provided both instructional services and 
materials. However, in about one-third of the cases they provided only 
instructional help, and on occasion they provided only materials. The 
coordinators cited Title I as the most significant source of these addition- 
al instructional services (i.e., beyond those provided by Title VII). How- 
ever, a substantial portion of coordinators also indicated that state and 
local bilingual education programs were reaching many Title VII students. 

Most of the principals also reported that their Title VII LEP stu- 
dents received other special instructional services in addition to those 
provided Jay Title VII. Of the responding principals, 45 percent reported 
that 40 to 100 percent of their Title VII LEP students received other 
special instructional services. Within this group, 23 percent of the 
principals reported that all or most Title VII students receive other 
services. Only 16 percent of the principals indicated that no other 
services were provided to their LEP population. Like the coordinators, 
over two-thirds of the principals identified Title I as the major source of 
the non-Title VII additional services.* 

About a third of the principals noted that problems were created 
because their LEP students received multiple instructional services. Sev- 
eral different types of problems were mentioned, with problems in planning 
teaching time and the disruptions caused by children entering and leaving 
the classroom cited by over three-fifths of responding principals as being 
the chief concerns.** 

*See Case No. 8 illustrating the programmatic combination? between ESEA 
Title VII and IEA Title IV. 
**For examples of multiple funding not presenting problems, see Cases 
No. 3, 4 and 21. Case No. 2 mentions difficulties coordinating 
diverse services to students, where the degree of difficulty varies 
within the grant, which includes three school districts. 
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Hi<j|i luUnsity 
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Inda-Cliiwse Kofugee 1'iogroa 
oLtiei Federal Frogr.*:] 

(Title 1V-U, Title IV-C, Other Title IV, 

Joluisoii-O'Hdlley, etc.) 



Statu bilingual Frogran 

ulltct SUte 1'iograns (conpuneatory/HWidial/special 

uducatiuuj bdwul i«piove»eiit program) economic impact aid, etc. 



Petwiituge ol CimhliliiitDi'ii 
kuptirting Simlunl 
Participation 



[M.a| t'tLnjiamu 

Unal bilingual I'rugraib 
utlwr lucal Prelaw (gifted and talented, LSI, basic skllli, etc.) 



un 

44 

22 
M 
15 
15 
15 
13 
IB 
3J 
34 

« 

26 
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52 
37 



40 
20 



lei 



iruuntage of UxTrdliiatoiil Reporting Additional Secv 



Tuaehm/IiiatrucUon 



m 

JO 
63 
32 
20 
21 
43 
33 
u 

30 
35 

20 
35 



14 



15 
27 



14 
33 



Me: Percentage., total .ore then 1001 due to more than one federal, .tat. and/or local program being pentioned. 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
14 
23 
17 
49 
0 
6 

0 
11 



38 



29 
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5.1.2 The Implemented Management Cop^onent: .Aspects Related to Student 
Placement and Assess ment 

In this station finding - *re presented on the kinds of approaches 
which local projects use in dete: iing student entry and exit, and a 
discussion of the expected grade c. *ansfer from Title 711 programs, and 
of types of follow-up services provide 

5.1.2.1 Approe Used to Determine En " r.d E xit * 

Publisher *. followed by >.^ij;io\ '->c- i vat ions, were the primary 

methods used by pro j to determine ;,>i c .y. am *ntiy uiL,i/or exit. Over 
three-quarters of trv ■ project directors mentioned using either of , the3e 
methods. In addition . variety of otne*r . methc^ were usad, injludir.g £;jth 
parent surveys (menttrned by 64 percent of project: directors as a technique 
for determining entry, and by 39 percent for exit determination purposes) 
and locally developed tests (mentioned by over one-third of project 
directors) • 

In their entry and ^x ^ placement procedures, projects used nearly 
30 different instruments or approaches, ranging from achievement tests, such 
as the Metropolitan Achievement Test and Stanford Achievement Tt to 
language assessment scales. Table 5-16 lists " thn t..sts and approaches 
-eported by project directors, and +:he relative extent tc wh ch they were 
used for entry and/or exit purposes, in assessing any of tne fo\:x skills 
reading, speaking, writing and comprehension require; by. law.* > :« some 
instances, certa* * tests were only used for one or two of the skill areas, 
and in others, certain tests were used u .o asses all four. 

The most widely used tes^s which projects u d for assessing entry 
into their programs were: the Langi^ge Assessment Batter.. , Langu<L v 3 
Assessment Scales, and Bilingual Svitax Measure , closel.- followed by the 
California Achievement Test and distxfic - developed tests and methods. Each 



9 
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♦Entry/exit considerations may vary^at fchf local level and include factors 
not covered by this Study. 
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TABLE 5.16 



• T JTfiSIS AND OTHER METHODS USED TO ASSESS PROGRAM ENTRY AND EXIT 
( SOURCE: PROJECT DIRECTORS: N * 60) 



: " Percent Used For Percent Used For 

Name of Test/Method Entry Purposas* Exit Purposes* 



Language Assessment Battery (LAB) 54 21 

Language Assessment Scales (LAS) 6* 57 

Bilingual Syntax Measure (BSM) 49 23 

California \chievement Test (CAT) 46 78 

District- Developed Test 3 and Methods 44 42 

Comprehensive Tesc of Basic Skills (C':'BS) 27 44 

Teacher Judgment 10 
Qategorization Based (toon Categories Specified 

in Lau Remedies 
Home Language Survey 

Stanford Achievemert Tes^ ( TAT ) 9 2d 

Wechsler Reading Abilities "St 3 0 

Criterion-Referenced T^sts 7 16 i 

Language/Oral Observation Matrix (LCM/DOM) 7 12 \> 

Oral Language Proficie y Tes . 7 4 

Basic Inventory of Native Language 
Crane Language 0ora 4 .nrice Ter.t 

Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT) 6 * 

SRA Series Test 5 
Competency Skills Test 

Far Western Written Language sessment 
: JT Daley Oral Language t„. efficiency 
Michigan Oral Language Assessment Test 
Holt Basic Reading PI cement T-:sk 
Oral Observation Matrix 

Primary Language Dominance Sxrey 2 2 

i Carrow Auditory Assess nent Test / 
Houghton-Mifflin Reading Program Test 
Inter America Test Battery , 

Systematic Approach to i.aadxng Instr u ction (SARI) 



10 5 

io r- 



6 6 
6 m 0 



4 0 

4 

3 2 



0 

2 0 
2 0 



Number of Responding Projects 



1 0 
0 2 

0 \ 2 

42 



•Percentages are based on a test betn" used for assessing one or more of the four 
skills stated in legislation: reading speaking, writing and comprehension. 
Since multiple tests were used by projects, percentages total more than 100%. 
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7 ■ : 

of these five types of tests/approaches was cited by between 44 percent and 
64 percent of responding project directors, as being used to assess one or 
more of the four skills required by law. 

In terms of assessing students' suitability for exiting from the 
program, a similar subgroup of Instruments were reportedly used. Here, the 
California Achievement Test was used by 78 percent of responding project 
directors for assessing one or more of the four skills, followed by the 
Language Assessment Scales (57%), the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills 
(44%), and district-developed tests and methods (42%). If one assumes that 
conitierc lally developed criterion referenced Instruments (16%) are similar 
to those district-developed tests and methods, then their combined 
percentage of use becomes large enough to make It the second most reported 
type of exit assessment Instrument (58%). 

Operationally, a number of different criteria were employed with 
these tests, Including district norms, test levels, and percentiles. When 
district norms were used, projects typically used a half-year to two years 
below grade level as entry criteria, and attainment of grade level as the 
exit criterion. For those projects using percentiles, the most common 
practice was for students to exit when they scored above the 40th 
percentile on the test being used. 

A large number of project directors Indicated that they used 
commercial tests. Eighty-five percent of K-6 projects Indicated that they 
used them for student entry and over 76 percent of projects use them for 
student exit. Overall, project directors were only moderately satisfied 
with the methods they were using to- determine program entry, and ..are 
somewhat more satisfied with their approaches to determining e;.lt. For 
datermlnlng entry, project directors were moderately to very satisfied with 
teacher observations (86%) and parent surveys (81%) and, to a lesser 
deoree, with, commercial tests (60%). Similarly, for determining exit, 
project directors were mcderately to very satisfied fith teacher 
observations (85%) and parent surveys (81%), and to a lesser degree, with 
commercial tests (63%). .The latter may be explained by the fact that 
• commercial tests do not always mesh with the curriculum being taugnt, 3<}ce 
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they do not always h_ e parallel forms in the Native language or they may 
not be suited for Cv. -tain ty^as of LEP or NEP students. (See Appendix 6, 
Tables 6 and 7 for supporting statistics on the projects' relative 
"Satisfaction with these types of approaches. ) 

5.1.2.2 Grade of LEP Student Transfer 

The classroom teachers were queried as to the grade at which they 
expected the majority of their LEP students to transfer to an all-English- 
speaking class. Except for third grade where 24% of the teachers felt that 
a majority of students would be ready for transfer at\ trie end of the 
current year, few of the teachers at the otheT""gTa<ie_j!evels expected their 
LEP students to be ready to transfer in that school year. The majority of 
the K-l teachers expected their LEP students to transfer within- the next 
two or three years, while the majority of teachers at grades 2-6 expected 
their LEP students to be ready for transfer within a year. or two. (See 
Tables 5.17 and 5.13.) As Table 5.17 shows, kindergarten teachers 
predicted the longest period of retention, while second grade teachers 
predicted the shortest. 



TABLE 5.17 , < 

AVERAGE GRADE OJ* TRANSFER PREDICTED BY CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
(DAT SOURCE: CLASSROOM TEACHERS; N«242) 



Current Grade * 


Average 


Grade of Transfer 


Mean 


S.D. 


Kindergarten* 


2.7 


1.2 


Grade 1 


3.2 


1.0 


Grade 2* 


3.7 


1.2 


Grade 3 


5.1 


1.7 


Grade 4 


6.4 


1.4 



♦Only the kindergarten and second grade means are 
. significantly different from each other. 

♦♦The number of teachers in grades five and six who reported 
information was too small to be included in this table. 
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TABLE 5.18 

STUDENTS' EXPECTED GRADE OF TRANSFER AS REPORTED BY TEACHERS 
(DATA SOURCE: CLASSROOM TEACHERS; N-=242) 





Percentage Of Teachers Reporting Grade Of Expected Student Transfer 




Grade 
of 
Teacher 


First 
Grade 


Second ThirJ 
Grade Grade 


Fourth 
/Grade 


Fifth 
Grade 


Sixth 
Grade 


Seventh 
Grade 


Eighth 
Grade 


Ninth- 
Twelfth 
Grades 


Total 
1 * 


K 


111 


33% 45% 


1 

ll 


3°/ 




oi 


0? 




' 100% 


1 


1 

it 


15 50 ! 


26 ' 


6 


0 


0 


1 


0 


,100 


M 




8 41 


36 


4 


8 


3 


0 


0 


100 


Ok" 


r 


24 

i 


7 


40 


14 


2 


6 


. 7 


i 

100 


4 






8 : 


18 


34 


4 


J7 


0 


100 


5 


1 


i 




16 


47 


0 


37 


0 


100 

t 


r 










0 


72 


16 


12 


1 — 

| 100 

i 


Total 

N , 


7 


30 81 


41 


21 


14 


6 


10 


3 


213** 



•Rounding errors occur because respondents are given fractional weights. 

**The classroom teachers not reported on this table (N=29) stated that the specific grade to which students transferred 
depended on their particular levels of proficiency, and thus no single grade applied. 
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5.1.2.3 Types of Follow-Up Services Provided 

Most project directors reported using some type of follow-up pro- 
cedure. About one-fourth reported that they followed up exiting students 
with some type of remediation or specialized instruction, and about 10 
percent reported monitoring and/or evaluating exited students' performance 
on a systematic schedule. However, the most common practice (reported by 
40 percent of the directors) was to use whatever procedures were generally 
used by the individual school for following-up on any of its enrolled 
students in special projects. 

s 

5.I.3 The Implemented Training/Staff Development Co mponent 

Study findings on bilingual education project staff member 
training are discussed below. Also included is a discussion of training 
topics and the topic preferences of teachers. 

5.1.3.1 Training Prior to 1980-81 School Year 

It was found that 61 percent of the classroom and .76 percent of 
the resource teachers had received some bilingual education training prior 
to the 1980-81 school year. Eighdy-three percent of these classroom 
tethers and 78 percent of the resWce teachers with prior bilingual 
education training had received it in inse«vice training, either by itself 
or in combination with graduate, or undergraduate coursework. In general,., 
the resource teachers had obtained more of th.^ir training in graduate 
courses than had classroom teachers. 

Bilingual education training received prior to the 1980-81 school 
year did not differ extensively by project type for resource ••■ *chers. 
Classroom teacher training in bilingual education prior to the 1980-81 
school year did, however, vary by project characteristics. The data showed 
that 70 percent of the teachers in older projects had received such 
training, but only 35 percent of the teachers in new projects had. Over 90 
percent of the teachers in new Spanish projects had received such training 
while less than 10 percent 6f those in other new projects had. Regardless 
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of project age, 72 /ercent of the classroom teachers in Spanish-only 
projectsand 74 percent of classroom teachers in large projects had received 
such training, while 44 percent of those in projects other than Spanish had 
received training. Teachers who reported using an ESL-approach 
exclusively (Type I) or who taught the native language only orally (Type 
III) reported less prior bilingual education training than did teachers 
reporting other types of approaches. 

5.1.3.2 Training During the 1980-81 School Year 

Seventy percent of the project directors reported inservice 
training geared to helping staff meet state certification requirements, and 
this did not appear to vary by project type. It was also, found that 47 
percent of the projects reported language training components for their 
staff. Spanish-only and older projects reported more English and/or native 
language training for their teachers. Th«provision of language training 
for aides did not appear to vary by project type. 

The data showed that 54 percent, 58 percent, and 56 percenc of the 
project directors across all types of projects said that all of their 
teachers, aides a:.d special staff respectively, had participated in some 
type of inservice training during the current school year. Only about 
three percent reported that none of their teachers and seven percent 
reported that none of their aides received such training during the 1980-81 
year. As might be expectea, participation of principals and other LEA 
administrators in inservice training was far less extensive. Twenty-six 
percent of the project directors reported that these groups participated to 
little or no extent, and less than 18 percent indicated^hat they 
participate i to a great or very great extent. This did not vary by type of 
project. 

At the teacher level, 54 percent of the classroom teachers and 62 
percent of the resource teachers reported that they had received some * 
bilingual education training during the 1980-81 school year prior to the 
Study's site visits in January, February and March. 
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Bilingual education training for teachers during 1980-81 varied' 
little by project type. However, while only 32 percent of the classroom 
teachers who reported using language approach Type I, reported participating 
in training daring the 1980-81 year, 67 percent of teachers using approach 
Type V reported they did. In fact, over three-quarters of the teachers who 

Reported using the native languages for instruction (Type II or V) also^^ 
' - .Reported that they were either certified* in bilingual education, prAt someS 

"'tint had had" some training in it. On the other hand, p'nly about 40 percent 
of Itfiel teachers who report using an ESL-only approach (Type I) reported 
that they -were certified or had ever had any training in bilingual 
education. - It may simply be that teachers who have had no specialized 
training only use an ESL-only approach. An equally plausible hypothesis 
would be th*t many school districts which plan to use an ESL-only approach 
in a set of classrooms do not attempt to hire teachers trained in bilingual 
education or provide special training for their teachers in that area. 



As was true for their prior bilingual education training, the 
current training was overwhelmingly inservice training. It was found that 
87 percent of both the classroom and resource teachers who had received 
such training during the current year had obtained it in inservice 
training. Classroom teachers reported that they ( had attended an average of 
23 hours of bilingual education training during the school year prior to 
the site visit, and resource teachers reported an average o* 27 hours 
attendance. In both groups, about half of the teachers had received 10-39 
hours of training. The amount of classroom teacher training varied by 
project size. On the average, teachers .in large projects reported over 27 
hours of training, while teachers in email and mid-size projects reported 
16 and 20 hours, respectively. Type I teachers reported receiving the 
least training (15 hours) while Type V reported the most (28 hours). 

Project directors reported that a wide variety of topics were 
covered in their inservice training sessions. Virtually all said that these 
sessions had included methods for teaching content areas t, LEP students. 
Student needs, student'assessment, and materials and curriculum development 
ware also frequently mentioned topics.* Classroom tee.chers most frequently 

V 

*Soe Case No. 7 for an example of a project's training topics. 
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• > TABLE 5,19 

RELATIONSHIP OF ATTENDANCE AT INSERVICE TRAINING TO 
DESIRE FOR ADDITIONAL INSERVICE TRAINING BY JN SERVICE TOPIC 
> - 

(Source: Classroom Teachers ;\ N * 277) 







Attendance 


1 ■■ 


Number 


, No 

Wants additional t 


xes 

raining 


Topia 


Responding 


No 
% 


7es 
% 


No 
% 


Yes 
% 


Development of Goals^Objectives 


2/1 * 


14 


8 


38* 


40 


Planning and Coordination 


271^"' 


19 


15 


27 




Educational Needs of Students 
With Different Backgrounds N 


266 


9 


27 • 


24 


/ 40 


Curriculum Development 


257 


13 


13 


33 


41 


Materials Development/Modifications 
for Limited English Proficient 
Students 

e 1 


267 • 


16 


30' 


13 


41 


Methods / Approache^, Techniques and 
Skills for Teaching Contervt Ar«as 
to Limited 'English Proficient- , 
Students 


267 


10 


27 


12 


■ 

- 1 


Use of Teacher Aides 


271 


j31 


25 


26 


18 


Teaching Cultural v Awareness in the 
"tflassroom 


271 


* 14 


23 


30 


33 


« Understanding the Motivation aiwi 
Psychology of "students 


* 2 / 2 . 


17 


29 


19 


35 


Method^ ana xecnniques or using 
Student Experiences in the ^ 
Classroom * 


267 


19 


25 


23 


33 
1 


> 

Methods and Techniques for Helping 
Children Become Critical Thinkers 


• 

271 


14 


41 


12 


33 


Student Assessment 


272 




22 


27 


36 


Discipline and Classroom Management 


269 


14 . 




30 


36 


CojinseJ.ing Student's N 


271 


35 


38 


11 


'16 
25 


Parent/Community Involvement 


*270 


24 


29 


22 


Overall 
• 'Mean 


272 * 


17.5 


25 ^ 


22 


.9 34>5 . 
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TABLE 5.20 



' RELATIONSHIP OF ATTENDANCE AT fNSERVICF TRAINING TO 
DESIRE FOR^DITIONAL^INSERVICS TRAINING BY jINSERVICE TOPIC 



(Source: Resource Teachers; N a 177) 



Topic 



Development of ^Goals/Objectives 

Plannirtg and Coordination 

Educational Needs of ^Students 
Wdth Different Backgrounds 

Curriculum Development 

Materials Development/Modifications 
fcfr Limited English Proficient 
Students* 

Methods; Approaches, Techniques and ' 
Skills for Teaching Content Areas 
'to Limited English Proficient 
Students 

Use of Teacher Afdes 

Teaching Cultural Awareness in the 
Classroom , 

Understanding the Motivation and 
.Psychology of Students 

Methods and Techniques of Using 
Student Experiences in the 
Classroom 

Methods and Techniques for Helping 
Children Become Critical Thinkers 

^Student Assessment 
Discipline and Classroom Management 
Counseling Students 
Parent /Community ^involvement 



Number . 
Responding 
By Topic 



166 
166 

165 
165 



Att endance 

T~ 



No Yes 
Wants additional 'training 



Overall 
Mean 
S.D. 



No 
% 


Yes 


No ' 
'% 


Yes 
% 


is 


9 


43 


32 
\ 

37, 


13 


20 


30 



•11 • 15 
19 1 • 13 



29 45 
22 46 



166 


11 


24 


19 


46 


t 






\ 




168 


13 


21 


20 


46 
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39 , . 


23 


20 


18 


165 . 


21 


18 * 


29 * 


32 


163 


16 '. 


33 


18 v 


33 

t 
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V 

16 


24 


30 *. 


,30 


164 


15 


37 


12 


36 
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17 


10 


3J 


40 


166 


JLl 


1 1 


35 


22 


162 


23 . 


41 


12 ' 


24 


166 


17 


22 


21 


40 


168 


17.6 


21 .6 


y 

24. 5 


36 


-> 


22.8 


21.1 


21.8 


27 
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reported attending sessions that covered goals development and curriculum 
development, each of "which" was mentioned by approximately three-quarters of .* 
the teachers. For resource teachers, the most frequently cited topics were 
roals development , student assessment , and dealing wi th the different educa- 
tlonal needs of students from different backgrounds . The least frequently 

■ ■ ^ * 1 ' ^ 

cited topic for both groups of teachers'was that of counseling students. 



Teachers were asked about the topics on which mOi.e training [would 
be desirable. As" the data In Tables 5.19 and 5.20 indlcat- .at least half 
of the teachers who h'ad received training In a -particular tuple wanted more 
training In the Same tfoplc which suggests the training provided Is 
approoriate but needs to be continued. Figure 5.1 plots the cursor training 
topics covered against the extent to which more training Is desired In each 
are* for classroom teachers.- The topics above the line are those where • 
,nore teachers expressed a desire for training than said the topic had been 
covered In their workshops. The figure Indicates that teachers wanted more 
training about: teaching critical thinking ; teaching LE P students; LEP _ 
materials ; and stuctent motivation . 

' v 

It was found that 87 percent and 88 percent of the classroom and 
the resource teachers, respectively, were either moderately or very ^ 
satisfied with the quality of their training. Satisfaction levels varied 
little by project type. 



5.2 The Process of Implementation 



f 



This section deals with factors which have \dlrect bearing on th«r 
Implementatlon of Title VII projects. These factors operate at the *tocal, 
as well as at the state or federal levels: The section below focuses on 
^local factors which the literature suggest Influence project lmplementa«- 
r tion. ft Is followed by a section which analyzes a variety of factors 
Including other local- factors as well as those at the state and federal 
level. . ' 
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FIGURE 5.1 



TRAINING TOPICS COVERED AND TOPICS WHERE MORE 
TRAINING IS DESIRED BY CLASSROOM TEACHER* 
(Source: Classroom Teachers; N=277) 



Percent 
of 

Classroom 
Teachers 
Who Want 
More^ r i0 
Training 




Percent of Classroom Teachers For Whom'* Topic was Covered 
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"•1 Local Factors 

As pointed out In the introduction to this chapter, many factors? 
influence project implementation are clearly beyond the control of 
a responsible for it. On the other hand, there are factors over which 
»ct staff may be able to exert some influence, although they may not be 
db- to control them. Then, toe, there are factors over which project 

♦:?ff fcave more' or less direct control • This section examines some of, 
r lose factors over which project staff have cpntrol, or are able to exert 

least minimal .influence. This was done to assess whether certain 
methods of exerting influence and/or Control are more likelV than others to 
result* in the successful implementation* of ESEA Title VII projects. The 
\section first discusses what district and project staff reported; that they 
did to assist in project implementation. It then assesses their impaction, 
the implementation process, by examining empirically the relationship, of 
potentially influential factors with various measures or implementation. 
Relevant findings and theoretical points from the implementation literature 
also are presented here to place the current Study findings in context. 

Several studies have recently *e viewed implementation processes in 
/* education and come-to quite similar, conclusions (see, References section} : 
while no single procedure or set of procedures will ensure successful 
implementation, certain types of activities are necessary if " a project is 
t ,-to be successful in its implementation, and other types of activities will 
certainly ensus* a project's failVire.* The studies suggest that if 
implementation W to succeed, projects need to develop implementation 
strategies in five areas: broad-based participation ; pre- and inservjee 
' training; program develoFfaent/modif ication ; feedback m echanisms; and 
resource support. ** Each is discussed below, 

♦This term necessarily includes: effective 'operation of local .projects, 
institutionalization, and transfer of students into all English-medium 
classes as suitable. ^ 

! **The following implementation studies are cited in the discussion below: 
. Berman/1980; Berman & McLaughlin, 1978; Fullan & Pomfret, 1977; Peterson, 
1977; Proper's S%. Pierre, 1979? and Rayder & Barnes, 1977. 
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5.2.1.1 Broad-Based Participation 



/ 



' Broad-based participation and participation by both district, and 

^school, 'level p'ersdnnel are extremely important to project implementation. ' 

For example,' Peterson (1978) discusses the need for the "early involvement 

♦ 

of administrative and instructional decision makers," and Rayder and Barnes 
(1977) report that' they rarely found a project rated as successfully 
implemented if administrative support was - hostile or indifferent' 



Fifty-six percent of the current Study' s.K-6 project directors 
reported that t$ie assistance and cooperation of school administrative staff 
helped project operations to a gre^t or very great extent. Sixty-six 
percent of the project directors and sixty-four percent of the principals 
reported thfft cooperation between project and non-project teachers helped 
on-going operations. Federal program coordinators, project director's and 
principals in VL-G> projects were also l«Tss impressed- with the -on-going 
involvement of school level non-project staff. -About three-quarters of the 
federal program coordinators reported tj^t the project schools had helped 
to a gre^t extent to get the projects started. Al'tnough two-thirds 
believed that coordination between school level project and non-project 
staff had helped to a great extent: to get the project goi-.ig 1 , slightly .less 
than a third believed that, non-pro j'ect staff \n the schools were very 
involved on an on-going basis with the projects. Only half of the project 
directors reported that principals were involved on an* on-going basis to a 
great extent, and fonly 20 percent reported'a great extent of on-going 
LnvoLvement pf non-project teachers'* •» 

About three-quarters of the principals reported that infonaal 
teacher communication had been used to a great extent to achieve coordin- 
ation between project and non-project staff in their schools. About half 
said that-overall school curriculum planning had been used to a gr*at extent 
to achieve )this purpose, and a slightly smaller group (43%) reported that 
formal joint planning had been used to. a great extent.* 



♦That .the lack of coordination ofSn^truct ion across programs is a. factor • 
hindering implementation may be seen in Case No. 5. , 
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Project directors , principals, and classroom teachers shared simi- 
lar views about the extent to which the integration of- project and 
non-project students for non-academic ac;tivitieV^helped. About ha-lf of 
each group thought it did, and about half thought it had no effect. 

f 

- Fifty-three percent of the federal program coordinators felt that 
.the local commun-Jfty had helped only to some extent to get the project 
started or keep it going. Forty-eight percent of the principals and 4,2 



percent* of the teachers felt that community support had mostly helped. local 
project operations. Forty-four percent of the principals and forty-nine 
percent of the teachers felt that parents had 'mostly helpeB in their % 
project activities. The , community at larcje was apparently often not a 
'critical factor in prbgram start-up or operations, according to both formal 
interviews" anvd the case histories. However, both the data and case 
histories indicate that parents, PAC members, and other individuals within 
the ^community were often intensely involved^ on an on-goang basis and their 
.contributions were important.* . * + / 



si 2; 1.2, Pr.e-Se.ryice- and Inser-vace Training 



• ; As noted earlier, literature on implementation also suggests that 
'projects need to develop^ implementation strategies for inservice training. 
)f Projects will not be effectively implemented if tyra-ining is conducted only* 

befori the beginning of a project or at some other sing&e.pqijit in time.* 
Ongoing, inservice training is needed for at leastjjtn'ree dii^erent reasons. 

, / v ' [ \ 

'* ' . . . 

First, most programs, are still in thei'r* initial development phase 
^ / * 

when they are first' implemented; thus, all information about them cannot be_ 
transmitted at start-up". Second , even in the most stable systems, staff 
u turrtbver occurs and new staff need to be trained. Third , staff have ^ . 

o / 



♦For an example of how. negative community attitudes may be a factor 
hindering implementation, see Case No. 7. For~positive examples see 
Case Nos. 12 and 22. * * 
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emerging needs~yhich need to be addressed. . Berman (1980) suggests that if 
one is us-ing programed Implementation strategies, teachers should be 
trained in prespeoified standard operating procedures. Many authors (e.g., 
Proper and St. Pierre, 1979) point out that while some inservice ac^j«4**es 
can and should be preplanned, much pf . the 'inservice. traintng activity 
should be designed to meet the emerging needs of the project's staff. They 



suggest that these sessions should focus oil both the philosophy of the 



program and on practical classroom 'issues and should be in the language 
the participants. Alsof training activities should not be restricted to 
teaching* personne % t * 



* - i 

C SEA Title VII regulations recognize the r^ed for staff training 
through the' delineation of a stdff "development component.* The type s^ of 
training being implemented in Title VII programs and the specif ic\bpi'cs 
being covered in inservice training 'sessions were* discussed earlier in this 
chapter. There/it was reported that over half of tne project directors 
reported that all of their teachers, aides, ajid special staff had-received 
inservice training during the 1980-81 school year. About half of the- 
classroom' teachers and just over 60% of tjie resource teachers reported they 

. had' received some bilingual education training during the^same year. 
Participation of principals and LEA ^administrators in inservice"training 
was far le,ss extensive. About three-quarters of the principals an<J 

•teachers reported' that pre- and inservice training activities had helped 
program operations. , % " 



5.2:1.3 'Program Develqpment/Modif ication* 



T heJLiterature suggests „ that program development /modification is 
another area where implementation strategies are' important. Specifically, 



; - 



♦Section 7 23 *f the regulations states that "... the Commissioner shall-, 
through grants to, and contracts with, eligible applicants . . . provide 
for . . . trailing . . designed (I) to prepare personnel to participate 
in, or for personnel participating in, the conduct of programs of 
bilingual education . • - " , 
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it is suggested that projects need to develop strategies both for program 
modification and for the phased implementation of the program. As .pointed 
out in Chapter 3, project applications and o£ner early documentation are 
often vague. ' Fullan andyPomfret (1977) poijit to the need to haye plans at 
the beginning of the project to make sucl^ vague ideas more explicit. In 
those cases where early project documents are detailed, they often .need to 
be revised when'they come incontact with the real world. Berman (1980) 
argues that programmed implementation strategies need detailed goals and 
objectives (whether preplanned or planned during implementation) while 
adaptive strategies wcrk best witri loqsely defined ones. Peterson (197*7) 
speaks of focusing on the "spirit", of the* innovation rather than on the 
"replication of its form, structure,, or mechanics."' Berman and McLaughlin 
(1978) point to the need for mutual adaptation, that is, -not only must the 
system change to meet the recruitments of the project, but the project must 
also change and adapt to the emerging needs and constraints of the system. 

6SEA Title VII recognizes this need for project modification with 
its formajl process for planning revisions. Programs may have to be changed 
considerably in the initial planning phases as actual funding levels may be 
quite different from the levels requested. < Once these initial changes are 

'made, however> project directors say. that < they ^iake few changes. This lack 
of program change may be related to the emphasis of Title VII projects. 
Title VII projects appear to emphasize the procurement aspect of service 
delivery rather thaa the content. That is, p^jects are concerned with 
providing a certa in number of aides or providing a certain number of .hours 
of inservice training . * : Unless t^he target population changes dramatically 

. (which it caji in Title VII), major modifications arg unlikely to be 
required at this level. Program modifications may therefore be more likely 
to be.ne^cied at the classroom level, e.g.., in termte 6f the type and'eontent 
of instruction. The data showed, however, that teachers reported few 
modifications in their instructional plans. In general, teachers. did not 
think in terms of plans^being made and then modified, but rather in terms 
of plans evolving. Specifically, 23'percent of teachers reported making 

" modifications in their general instructional approach; 23 percent reported 



• making modif ications in bilingual education materials^ 22 percent reported * 
making modifications 'in bilingual education activities; and 21 percent 
reported making notifications in scheduling bilingual education 



activities. The 



modifications were predominantly related to students 1 
grade and ability levels. .* 



5.2.1.4 Feedback Mechanisms , 

v . 

Implementation literature also.-f ocuses on feedback mechanisms. 
Berman (1980) suggests that 'persons using programmed implementation 
strategies use evaluation to assess the fidelity of program implementation, 
whereas those using the adaptive approach use evaluation to adapt 
implementation strategies to meet emerging needs. Other authors (e.g., - 
Proper and St. Pierre, 1979) have pointed to the need for a variety of feed- 
back mechanisms, including formative evaluation, to be developed and used 
to assist the Implemented in making mid-course corrections. Such feedback 
mechanisms may include: both formal and informal meetings among 
instructional and administrative staff , inservice training, student 
testing, implementation checklists, .classroom observations, etc 

Respondents from Title VII projects reported that' they are 
evaluating their projects in a variety, of -ways. Well over three-fourths of 
the coordinators reported that the project had been adapted to meet specific 
community and student needs. Since the project directors report few 
modifications to project plans, one might hypothesize that this adaptation 
to meet community and student needs Is accomplished within the Title VII- 
approved plans rather' than through changes in the plans themselves. For 
example,' a project m<ght employ the number of aides stipulated In the plan, 
but might deploy them somewhat differently depending upon changing student 
needs. Eighty percent of the project directors reported that they had 
conducted needs assessments during tfte 1980-81 school year, most frequently 
in the' areas of staff development and student instructional needs. At 
* least half reported that they had conducted needs assessments of materials 
and parent/community Involvement.* In addition, almost 80 percent of the 



♦Case No. 19 reports the parents' Involvement l^ program evaluation. 

/ ... 
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/ classroom teachers repoj^ted that the projects 1 internal evaluations and 
monitoring efforts had generally been "moderately" or "very" effective in 
assisting the project meets its objectives. M 

5.2.1.5 Resource Support 

According to Implementation studies, adeouate resource support is 

■ i 

also necessary. In general, the monetary size of a project does not appear 
to be related to whether or not the project is successful in implementing 
its program. For example, Berman and McLaughlin found that rrfore expensive 
projects were no more likely to be implemented than less ^expensive ones. 
However, the level of resource support available to the project from all 
sources may affect implementation. Thus, while Rayder and Barnes 1 (1977) 
overall findings regarding fiscal resources available to a project were 
similar to those of Berman and McLaughlin, they found in areas of intense 

poverty that implementation could be very difficult. Rayder and Barnes 

f 

also point out that the short-term nature of federal funding can make 
planing difficult.* 

However, more important than the funds themselves are the re- 
sources which those funds can provide, as many studies have pointed out. 
Rayder and Barnes (1977) write of the necessity of having packaged 
materials. "'hey point out that the more developed the materials at the 
project start-up, the more project resources can be expanded upon project 
implementation. Proper and St. Pierre (1979) recommend that projects have 
up to a year's materials available before they start up, in order that the - 
teachers may focus their attention on learning what the project is about 
and not worry about developing or finding materials as well. Peterson 
(1978') writes of the need for having descriptive brochures and training 
manuals* 



*Case No. 21 provides an example of how* the timing of federal and state 

i i 

assistance creates a problem in implementation. 
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■• Overall, project directors, principals, and teachers reported that 
both the quantity and quality of the available materials helped In the local 
Implementation of Title VII.* It was found that 77 percent of all Basic 
projects received materials, services, or training from a Bilingual ^ ' 
Education Service Center (BESC) . At least two-thirds of project directors 
reported the services and materials received from BESCs were moderately . 
effective or very effective in the areas of planning, operations, 
achievement and proficiency test selection, working with parents, and 
evaluation. Assistance received from state education agencies was> also 
reported as useful. Specifically, fifty-eight percent of project directors 
reported that programmatic and resource materials received from their SEA 
were useful. 



5.2.2 



The rnmhimH- influence of Federal, State and Local Factors 



^As pointed out earlier, broad based participation, pre- and 
Ingfcrvlc'e training, program development/modification, feedback mechanisms, 
and resource support do not Influence the process of Implementation and 
program ooerations In a vacuum; T:hey are interrelated. Therefore, in- 
addition ^exploring the extent to which Individual factors were reported 
to enhance or impede project implementation, analyses were conducted to 
explore their interrelated influence. Because "pro ject\dlrectors and_ 
teachers are the types of personnel most closely Involved with project ^ 
operations, and because each group brings a somewhat different perspective; 
information provided by each of these two groups was examined separately in 
this assessment of factors which appear to impede or. enhance Implementation. 



-However, Cases No. 9 and 22 mention problems in obtaining catena s for, 
Sreln anguage students. For a project which lllustrat " f^?™" 
of SpanishSaoguage materials, see Case No. 13. See also . . , 

Associates' inventory and assessment of gaps tn the availability, of 
bilingual curriculum materials (1978). Case No. 6 illustrates- how the 
lack Vi curriculum materials became a factor which hindered implementation. 
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Several aspects of project implementation, were examined and were 

used as dependent measures. They were selected to represent the diverse * 

areas ox" Title VII concern*. As mentioned in Chapter 2, the influence of 

various factors, or independent variables, on the classroom. instructional * 

component wa§ examined through an assessment of: (a) -the influence' of those 

factors on^the language used for instruction in seven different subjects; 

(b) the use of .the pull-out model for instruction in those same^even 

subjects; and (c) the use of aides, again in the* seven subjects. The 
0 

examination of the classroom instructional component also included ap 

**•.'/ 
assessment of the influence^of these various factors on the reported 

implementation of the project's planned instructional objectives, approach, 

curriculum, and entry-exit procedures. The examination of the management 

component included an assessment of- the influence of the several factors on 

the implementation of project plans for evaluation, staffing, and 

dissemination. The variables used in the. assessment of the staff 

development component included the reported implementation of the project's 

overall staff development plans, and the extent of staff training. 

Finally, the reported overall implementation of the parent/community 

involvement component was also "examined. 

While there is a content similarity \n the^roject director and 
teacher information examined, 'the basic information provided by each group 
was somewhat different. The specific dependent measures of project 
implementation used for the project director and teacher analyses are - 
presented in Chapter 2. The. specific federal, state, community, district, 
school and project-level factors of* independent variables which hav% been 
examined in each of the multiple regression analyses are also presented in 
Chapter 2|» 

I \ 
i 

jTable 5.21 ( A-E ) presents an overall summary of the stepwise 
multiple .'regression analyses which were conducted with these independent . 
variables and dependent; measures of project implementation. Each column of 
Table 5.21 contains an indication of which variables were significantly . 
associated with a particular dependent measure, and the overall proportion 
of explained variance (or R 2 value)' due to* including all statistically . 
significant variables ,n that particular multiple regression analysis. 
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TABLE 5.21-A 

SUMMARY OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES AND DEPENDENT VARIABLES' 
(DATA SOURCE: CLASSROOM TEACHERS, N=242p 



Die Native Language for Instnictlon In 



Independent 
Variables* 



Project ' 
'Site r 

Language 
(Other/Spanish) 
Number (1:1-4) 



Dependent Variable s 



Nat 



Social 



Oil. 



Ing ESL RLA Hath Stu dies Science Enrich Average- 



Dependent Variables 



Implementation 
of plant for 
lateijuie 



Staff Develqptent Ccpponent 
Training ' 



or 



No/Yei Hours certification 



Class size 
Factors affecting" 
lnplenentatlon 

District c 

School 

Couunlty 

Project 



Managenent- 
effectlveness 



Training 
Ntfyea 
or cert*/. 
Hour* 



Use of pull-out 



Use of aide 



r 



Proportion of .35 .04 .12 .22 .25 .35 ,20 .40 
Explained Vari- 
ance (R 2 ) 



' .23 



.30, :io 



.35 
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TABLE 5.21-B 



SUMMARY OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN , • ^ 

- ' \ \ INDEPENDENT VARIABLES AND DEPENDENT VARIABLES \\ 

jV V (DATA SOURCE: PROJECT HIORCTOB, H-401) , \ 



Independent • 
Variables 


Dependent Variables \ 


Lanquaqe used in Instruction 


Math ( Reading ■ Science Social Studies Other, Average 
_Both English Both Enqlish Both Enqlish Both English ■ Both Enqlish Both Enqlish 


Project 
Size *. 
Age 

Language 
(Other/Spanish) . 
Number (1:1-4) 


■ \ » 

— ~ ' " ' ' 


Class size 


\ 

% 


Factors affecting 
implementation 

Federal 

State 

District. ' 
School 
Community 
1 Project 


i 

m ' 

■ ♦ - , 1 ? + . 


PD involvement 
Evaluation 
Parents 

•Review of achievement 


" " ' ■■ ■■ — ' ■ — . 


PAC assistance 




Materials - 

(adequacy) 
Instructional 
Equip/supplies 
Parent/commun. 


+ ♦ , +' + • . + 


OBEMLA (Helpfulness) 
PD (years) 
° SEA (Helpfulness) 
BESC Service 
(effectiveness) 

EDAC mat. (extelt). 
InBervice 

Prop* Teachers 

Prop, Aides 
Proportion of 
Explained Variance (R 2 ) 


♦ + - + + 

♦ - 

• 

• 

•15 .18 .15 46 .14 ,16 ] .18 .13 .09 .13 ; .14 .11 



TABLE 5.21-C 

; SUMMARY OF RELATIONSHIP BETOKEN 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES AND DEPENDENT VARIABLES 
(DATA .SOURCE: CLASSROOM TEACHERS, N*242) 



Independent 

Vi rUbl u 

Project 
Site 

Aye (nw/oid) 

(0tlwr/6|)inJih) 
Nui bor [hH] 



CI am *l;e 

ttvlm Affecting 
iuplwentAtlon 
District 

School 

lOMMUlty 

^ Project 



ytfictWflnm 

Trelnlng 

Hc^yua 

or certll. 

Uuunj 

U fle of tl di (no / yci ) 



Use of Native 



De pendent Variables 



Use of Full-Out for lnitmctlm U 

Cui. 



Hit BocUl 
Ing I8L HLA Hitf Studtee Science Enrich Averse 



Proportion of 
Explained ■ 
Variance (R ) 



.03 .42 ,42.09 .10 .19 



.18 



tope 

dtTl 



ndent Veriiblee 



Uei of Aide for Instruction 



Nat 8oclil Oil. 
l\q ML RU Krtjj Studies Science in rich Avenge 



.19 .28 .05 .27 .08 .16 .23 .25 
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. , TABLE 5.21-D 

SUMMARY OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES AND DEPENDENT VARIABLES 
, (DATA SOURCE; v PROJECT DIRECTOR, N-401 J 



Independent 
Variables 


Dependent Variables 


Dependent Variables 


Instructional Canponcnt 


Staffing Develqpnent Coapohent 


Objectives Entry/exit .Approach Curriculum 


Overall Proportion Teachers and Aides 
Plans Heceivirij Twining 


Project 
L Jge 

language j 
(Other/Spanish) 

U„ a L. w II. t 4\ 

NuMfier 


• 


♦ \ 

0 ' 


PI 111 MIMA ■ 

uass size ' 






Factors affecting 
taplenentatton / 
Federal V) 
State ; 
District. 
School 
Ccwmunity 
Project vi 


■ 9 

} 


» 

* 

• 

* 


PD involvement 
Evaluation 
Parents 
Review. Vf ach. 


- * 


1 


PAC' assist. 




♦ 


Materials 

adequacy 

. Instructional 
Equip/buppliea 
Parent/ccmun. 


1 

t 


fj_ 


Inservice 
Prep. Aides 
Parents 

SEA {Helpfulness) 
PD (years) 
EMC Hats, 

1 1 


ft 

' + ' v. 

• 

u 

t* * 


• 



plained Variance (R 



2\ 



.09 



.06 



.07 



.12 



.09 



.15 



f 



* TABLE 5,21-E 

t 



* t 
1 

\ 

\ 


' SUMMARY OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES AND DEPENDENT VARIABLES , 
(DATA SOURCE; PROJECT DIRECTOR, N^401) 

., ' ' ' N ■ 

t 


1 




Dependent Variaoles 


Independent 
Variables 


Management Component 




Evaluation Staffing Dissemination Objectives Materials 


P/C involvement 


Project 
Sire 
» A^e 
Language 
(Other/Spanish) 
Number ( # : 1 -4 ) 


' V 

J 


* 1 

/ 

i 


Cbss size 


; i — . — r 




1 Factors affecting 
implementation 
• ' Federal 

Statp, 
'District 

School 

Ccnununity 

Project 


4 , 

1 

< 

. J 

0 

1 + • + ., 

> 


i i 

V 


PD involvement 
Evaluation 
Parents 
Review of ach. 


* 




PAC assist. 


- >\ — 




Materials 

adequacy 
Instructional 
Equp/supplies 
Parent/ccmpun. 


t 

J 


! 

1 

4 

L_ 


Inservice \ . . 

Prop* Aides 
Inservice 

Prop. Teachers 
SEA (Helpfulness) 
PD fvearsl 

hi/ IJvQlw/ ' 

EDAC Hats. 
BBSC 


+ | . ' 4 + v 


1. 

+ . 


Proportion of Ex- , 
plained Variance (R^ 


).' .14 - ,09 ',05 .06 


,03 
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Some guideLines for interpreting Table 5*. 21 need £o be mentioned 

here. Independent variables having a (+') sign in their corresponding row 

were positively related to a particular dependent measure (i.e., they hatf. 

positive beta weights), while those independent variables with (-) signs 

indicate a negative relationship with the dependent measure of project 

implementation. Furthermore, the larger the proportion of explained 
2 

variance or R value, the more that those" independent variables are 
associated with the dependent measure, and conversely, the less li^elv. it 
was that other factors, not included in the empirical regression equation, 
tepdi to "explain" the relationship. • ; * 

Certain independent variables were generally not associated with 
the dependent measures ancl thus generally lacked either ( + ) or (-) rigns. 
These variables, therefore, appear to be unrelated to various types of 
project implementation. However, this wolild be a faulty and perhaps hasty 
conclusion as .tvoified by the following examples* (a) class size does not ... 

AT ' T 

affect how puOT-out approaches are used to offer instruction in .certain 
subject areas, /or that (b) the use of an aide does not affect the use of 
the native language for instruction. Referring to the style of Table 5.21, 
the , lack of a ( + ) or (-) simply indicates (irt the case of example (b) ) that 



x the use bf an aide has not been found to^ffect the use of native 
language. It does not indicate that the* use of an aide has jio effect on % 
the use of native language. These, wera ' two of the variables which empiric- 
ally failed to enter into^pa * number of multiple regression analyses oi; Study 
data. Thus, these two hypotheses (class - size af facts how pull-out 
approaches are used, and use x>f ,an aide affects us« of the native language) 
were not disproved. Rather, they just failed to be proved in the present 
Study. — » 

Extending this discussion," one or more of the following factors 
may tfiave occurred to cause tlfe patterns reported in Table 5.21. Certain 
Study questionnaire items used may have had low variance, i.e., a dispro- 
portionately high number of respondents selected a particular answer* Ot, 
certain variables may be highly correlated -with cipher independent variables 
and therefore did not contribute to the overall relationship ,in their own 
right. Or, certain variables needed to be measured in a much more precise 
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) 

and indepth «anner than was feasible in this Study. This nay explain why 
only one variable was associated: with the extent of parent and community 
involvement. The variable or dime^ion (parent involvement) may be much 
m ore complex than could be treated by this Study, whereas the recently 
complied Parent Involvement Study ( Cadena-Munoz « Keesl/ing, 1981) focused 
on Title VII and devoted Volume 4 of its final report series to this topxc 



alone • 



In general, the R 2 levels in the tables indicate that the 
independent variables used in these multiple regression analyses were 
somt^hat more related to instructional component' indices than to the staff 
development, project management, or parent and community involvement 
indices of project implementation. R 2 values of instructional component ■ 
indices ranged from ,03'tP .42. tffth several of them being above .30. In 
contrast, none of the R 2 values associated with other indices exceeded 

15 This pattern was true whether classroom teacher or project director 
information was used, although teachers were a relatively more valid source 
of -staff development levels, as might be expected. Examining the teacher 
data relationships presented in Table 5.21, one also sees from the R 
Xevels that they were relatively higher than those from project directors; 
none of the latter groups' R 2 levels exceeded .15. It was therefore 
possible to more readily use teacher data to identify the factors associated 
with (1) the use of the native language for instruction; (2) the use o|T 
aides for instructional purposes; and (3) the use of pull-out approaches. 

With the above comments as an overall context for understanding 
Table 5.21, more specific findings presented in that table immediately 
follow. 

5.2.2.1 Use of the Native Langua™ for Instruction 

As Table 5.21-A shows, a variety of factors appear to influence 
the use of the native language for instruction. A few factors (age of 
project, training, etc) seem to influence the use of the native language 
in a member of subjects, while other factors (school factors, project 
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factors, etc.) appear to ,inf luence the use of the native language in only 

• to * .- 

one or two subjects. .'This pattern* *is found throughout the analyses. 

The native language was used more extensively for instruction in 

all served subject areas by teachers who had training and/or certification 

in bilingual education. The combination of factors which seem to influence 

the use of native languages for instruction in English include age of the 

project-, number of languages, class size, school level factor* and 

2 - 

bilinqual certification of the instructor (R = .35). A similar pattern 

. • • 1 

of factors influences the use of native languages for instruction in, the 

area of science. However, there is a negative correlation between number 

of languages and age of the project. It would seem 'clear that two or more 

languages in a project would present difficulties (in the lack of trained 

instructors, special language materials, etc.) -in the taaching of science. 

The independent variables used in this study had a very low, although some 

relationship to the use of the native language in ESL, and native\eading 
2 

language arts (R = .04 and .12, respectively). These results also 
indicated that projects only serving Spanish students were more likely to 
use the native language for instructional purposes than other projects. 

According to the information provided by the project directors 

(Table 5.21-B), selected factors at the federal, state and local levels are 

related to the language used for instruction. The overall helpfulness of 

both OBEMLA and the SEAs, parent and community involvement, and^ the 

adequacy of materials were positively associated with use of both English 

2 

and the native language in the instruction of reading (R - .15), science 
(R 2 » .14) and social studies (R 2 * .IB). A slightly different pattern 



♦Since scattered patterns are frequently artif actual, this discussion will 
concentrate on the more common patterns. However, since scattered 
patterns can frequently provide analysis with information and insights for 
future hypothesis testing, the reader is encouraged to explore these 
divergent patterns in Table 5.21 Parts A-E and Appendix 4: Variabl es Used 
in Multiple Regression Analyses and Their Associated Reliability (Alpha) 
Coefficients. 
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is that which shows that project level factors and project director 
involvement in evaluation, in combination with parent and community 
involvement and the quality^ equipment and supplies, are strongly 
associated with the use of both languages in the instruction of math (R = 
.15). However, OBEMLA and SEA helpfulness showed no significant relation- 
ship to this area. Analysis also showed that the more involvement of • 
federal agencies, parents, OBEMLA ami the years of experience of the. 
project director, the less likely that, only English would be used in the 
instruction of science (R 2 = .16) . differences r.tween overall- project 
director' and teachers' responses may be partly ^xplaijied by the external 
view of the project which the project director has, as contrasted with the 
internal view of the teachers. 



While it . is not possible to stat«%with any degr 



ee of certainty why 



ERIC 



all of these external and internal factors are associated with the use of 
both language^ for instruction, it is not difficult to suggest loc ,cal hypo- 
theses for some of them. For example, None of OBEMLA' s many duties is to 
encourage compliance with the Title VII mandate to use the native language 
for instruction- as long as the student needs such help. The positive 
relationship between the helpfulness of OBEMLA and the use of _ both 
languaoes could be purely circumstantial or it could be causal. 

The positive (albeit lew) association of PAC assistance and the 
use of both languages across grade levels also suggests similar alternative 
hypotheses. For example, it^jay be that PAC involvement la related to the 
degree to which "the parents 2nd PAC members are concerned that their 
children are taught in their native language.. Therefore, PACs which are 
more involved in the development of project applications may be precisely 
the ones which are more cohcerned that the student's native language be 
used within the school setting. Alternatively, it may be that as the • 
project succeeds in obtaining PAC assistance, PAC members become more aware ' 
of the students' immediate academic needs and thus encourage the use of the 
native language, so that the students will not fall behind their all-English 
speaking peers academically as they learn English. The positive association 
of the adequacy of materials and supplies with the use of both languages 
across grade levels appears to be somewhat more straightforward. Having 
native :.anguage materials is ,a major aid to ^^^L 
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5.2.2.2 The Use of Aides and. Pull-Out Approaches 

As Table 5.21-C shows, some of the strongest relationships 
involved the use of native language and two other instructional variables: 
the use of aid es and the use of pull-out . The use of the pull-out approach , 
for ESL and native reading and language arts was strongly related (although 
negative in direction) to teacher training/certification and project age 
(R 2 = .42). Pull-out was more likely to be ifsed for instruction in ESL 
and native reading and language arts Af the project was new and the teacher 
was neither certified nor trained in bilingual education. In addition, 
pull-out was more likely to be used for ESL^if aides were not involved in 
ESL instruction. 



Teachers who were certified in bilingual education, or who had at 
least received so^e training in the area, were more likely zo use aides' to 



assist in the instruction of. ESL (R 



.28), science (R ■ .16) and 



cultural enrichment (R* = .23) and not use aides in mathematics 

instruction (R 2 = .27). This, along with the use of pull-out by teachers 

who are not certified or have relatively less training, suggests a not 

unexpected picture. That is, when the classroom teacher lacks special 

training, the students are pulled-out of the classroom and provided 

instruction by a specialist, in ESL, science, and cultural enrichment. 

However, when the teacher is specially trained, he/she provides such 

instruction within the classroom. This relationship between.- training and 

« 1 
instruction is therefore both expected and prevalent. 



Teachers in projects which served several languages were also less 
likely to use aides than projects which served only one or two languages. 
It may be that-when a project works with fewer languages, it is more able , > 
to find aides who speak the language because there are more qualified 
people in the community. Alternatively, projects which' serve many 
languages may not be able to find aides who speak the various lan^fcages. 
Furthermore, the number of students who speak any specific languages may be 
too small for a project to employ an'aide. 
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5.2^2.3 Overall Instructional Components 

Few relationships emerged in the examination of factors which 
influenced the overall instructional component (Table 5.21-D). Implementa- 
tion of instructional objectives and of the overall instructional approach 
was positively but very weakly associated with the proportion of aides who 
were trained and the helpfulness of the SEA (R 2 = .09). The involvement 
of school level staff was also associated with implementation ofi^ie 
overall bilingual curriculum and entry/exit procedures. The proportion of 
teachers and aides receiving training was also positively associated with 
director's working with parents, with PAC assistance in proposal development 
and in the adequacy of instructional materials (R = .15). 

The fact that there w\e fewer relationships among aspects of the 
curriculum component in the project director than in the teacher data may 
be caused by a number of different factors. For example, it may be that 
the teacher variables were in more relevant instructional domains than were 
the project director variables.^ Another possibility is thaf because _ 
project director responses tend to be global (i.e., dealing with a full 
project's operations rather than with any single school grade, or 
classroom) the responses therefore mask considerable and important 
variability at the withift-project level. This is entirely possible, given 
the need for individual teachers to tailor their instructional approaches , 
to particular language groups, levels of language proficiency, etc Still, 
tt should be kept in mind that the relationship. between these variables 
(R 2 values) were extremely weak and so even these findings must be viewed 
with caution. 

5.2.2.4 Staff Development 

"Staff development was related to selected pro ject characteristic * 
data (Table 5.21-D). Teachers iiyslder and larger projects and teachers 
who reported that project management was effective were more likely to have 
been certified or received at least some training in bilingual education. 
Such variables explained about one-thira of the variance In the existence 
of teacher certification. • However, what perhaps was somewhat unanticipated 
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was that the same variables were almost completely unrelated to the hours 
of teacher, training received by teachers. A likely explanation is' that 
reported hours of training may be too gross to serve as a sensitive measure 
of training effectiveness, and therefore no' set of important independent 
variables would be significantly associated with it. However, whether or 
not teachers are certified appears to be a reasonably good measure of staff 
development. 



ParentUnd community participation also appeared to be related to 
staff development (R 2 = .15). Project directors who reported more 
assistance from the PAC in developing their application and more ongoing 
involvement, with parents also reported that a larger percent of their' 
teachers and aid^s had' received training during the year of the Study 
team's site visit. The teachers corroborated this positive relationship. 
That is, teachers who reported that they were certified in bilingual 
education or had received some training in it were more likely to report 
that the community was a positive factor in the implementation of such 
projects. 
t ■ 

5.2.2.5 Project Management 

It was noted above that factors at the school level appear to be 
playing a small, but significant role in the implementation of the > 
instructional component. Factors at the district level appear to be 
playing a 'similar role in the management component. As the field staff 
notes artd case histories developed during this Study suggest, the district 
may define the overall project. However, each school has a degree of 
autonomy, and the role played by each school's administrative staff cannot 
be ignored. • 

Other factors which were positively associated with Vie 
implementation of the management component included three vari^les which 
have emerged as important contributors to a number of aspects of 
implementation: PAC assistance in applic ation preparation, the propor\ion 
of aides trained , and the overall help fulness of the SEA (Table 5.21-E) 
The positive relationship between aide training and project implementation 
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is not particularly unexpected. : PACs are mandated because it has been 
assumed that they could contribute to project Implementation. As discussed 
In Chapter 3, this assumption, in terms ~*>f PAC participation In the 
application process, appears to be supported, at least to some extent, by 
the data obtained in this Study. SEAs, however, have historically not been 
an Integral part of the Title VII program, but they show dp as an important 
contributor to program Implementation. This may be because they have been 
left relatively free to assist In whatever ways that they are needed, and 
thus are able to tailor their services to individual LEAs' or projects' 
needs. It should be kept In mind that the associations between all 
indeoendent variables and dependent variables" In the management component 
are low, ranging from R 2 - .03 (parent and community involvement) to R ■ 
.14 (evaluation). 



5.3 



Institutionalization 



irt of the ESEA Title VII mandate has been that projects make 
plans for \he continuation of the program after Title VII funds terminate. 
Program continuation is likely to oc^ur In either of two ways: the LEA 
finds a new external source of funds or it "Institutionalizes" the \ 
program's components. That is, it Incorporates the components into its 
regular school program and budget. If the program is continued' through 
^another external funding source, the LEA is. simply putting off the problem 
of discontinuation or institutionalization until a later time. In most 
cases a program will be Incorporated Into the school's regular budget 0 
through some combination of the following: (a) the program Is modified so 
that It needs little or no money specially allocated for Its continuation; 
(b) monies are taken from other previously budgeted activities; or, (c) the 
program's budget needs are added to the LEA's budget. In these times of ■ 
budget austerity, Intense pressures are likely to lead tb- modifying 
programs so that they will not require additional funds. 

Programs are also more likely to be continued if dlstriot staff 
believe that they are effectively meeting local needs. In general, both 
program and district staff Interviewed In the present Study spoke favorably 
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of their Title VII programs.* Almost three-quarters of the Interviewed 
superintendents believed that their local program was effectively 
accomplishing its overall goals to a great or very great extent. The 
remainder (28%) believed that their local program was effective to some 
extent. Over one-third of both the classroom and resource teachers found 
Title VII to be a vital addition to the district system, and an additional 
third considered it to be a definite advantage. One-quarter thought that 
it could be an advantage if it were improved, in certain ways. Less than 7 
percent of either group Of teachers f<>and it either ineffectual or more of 
a hindrance than a help. Over half of the PAC chairpersons rated the 
quality of project teaching, materials, management, and relations with 
parents and the community to be very good. Tlje quality of support provided 
by the school district administration was rated lower with over 17 percent 
of PAC chairpersons providing ratings of poor or fair. However, forty five 
percent of PAC chairpersons still rated the support of the school district 
to be very gcod. Approximately three-quarters of them very much agreed 
that student?* both read better and spoke English better, and less than, 
one-third agreed very much that the students were using their native tongue 
more rather than less. ^ 

The federal programs coordinators' assessment of the effectiveness 
of their ,Wgr Title VII programs in accomplishing overall goals did not 
vary extensively by project characteristics. The principal's assessments 
also did notWry except principals in new projects tended to report that 
their students had been helped by Title VII participation to a greater 
extent than did principals of older projects. 

Interviewees were asked to rate the extent to which they believed 
that their program had had a positive Impact on each of seven areas: 
spoken English, academic skills, English language reading skills, native 
language skills, cultural awareness, attitude toward school, and 



*See Case No. 10 f or ^an example of the positive difference which a 
supportive pr' clpal can make, and Case No. 2 for a negative example. 
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self -image. The rating scale was as follows: 4 = very great"; 3 = great; 
2 = some; and 1 = little or no impact. Table 5.22 summarizes the data by: 
(a) presenting the mean and standard deviation for each type of 'respondent 
by area of positive impact, and (b) the percent of respondents choosing 
* each point on the rating scale. Results showed that most mean scores fall 
in the range of 2.6 to 3.5, i.e., about halfway between "some exten^ and 
Veat extent," and about halfway to "very great extent." While most' 
' respondents viewed the program positively, there was some variability in^ 
their responses. In general, they were, most favorably impressed with tfre 
program's positive impact on student attitudes toward school and on , 
self-image.* Ratings of native language skills varied more than did 
ratinasof other areas indicating a greater spread of viewpoint, regardless 
of type of respondent, on how much the Title VII project had affected that 
area,. However, even in this area, over half of the respondents reported 
. that the program had had great or very great impact.** 

There was little to no variation by project type in K-6 federal 
projects' coordinators' assessment of the extent to which they believed 
their Title VII projects had had a positive impact on five of the seven 
areas: spXn Eng^sh, academic skills, cultural awareness^ attitude 
toward school, and self-image. However, coordinators did show some -1 
variation by project type in their assessment of impact on English language 
U reading and native language ski'lls. Specifically, coordinators of midland 
large size projects tended to report a .higher degree of impact on native ^ 
language skills than did coordinators of small projects. In addition, the 
coordinators in large non-Spanish-only projects tended to report a higher 
degree of impact on 'English language' and reading. Finally, coordinators In 
the new Spanish-only projects and older other language projects tended to. 
report a higher degree of impact on English language reading skills than 
did those in other projects. 



*See Case No. 8 for a«i example of academic progress attributed to increased 
self-esteem. 

• **Case No. 20 supplies an illustration of the positive impact of the 
program. 
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TABLE 5,22 

RESPONDENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF AREAS OF POSITIVE IMPACT 
(DATA SOURCE : SEE 4 RESPONDENT COLUMN BELOW) 



f 

1 




• 






Percent Reporting 
Extent of Impact of : 


■; * 


r " 

Respondenti 


Nuntber 
Responding 


Mean 


S.D. 


( 1 ) 
Little/ 
No 


(2) 
Some 


(3) 
Great 


(4) 

Very 

Great 


Spoken 
Snglish 


Superintendent . 


53 


2.7 


.8 


6% 


31% 


43% 


15% 




Federal Programs 
Coordinator 


55 


2^8 


.9 


4 


30 


/ 
48 


18 




Project Director 


/ 59 


3.2 


•9 


1 

i 


1 7 


41 
*» i 


4 1 




pac cxiairperson . 


jj 


3.4 


.6 


• 


9 


47 


44 


■ 


i o acne xr • 

Classroom 

Rftsnurce » 


274 
167 


2.7 
2.8^ 


.9 
.9 


11 
9 


32 
30 


38 
38 


20 
23 


Cultural 
Awareness 


Superintendent 


56 


3.1 


• 7 




22 


52 


26 




Federal Programs 
Coordinator 


55 


2.9 


V 




30 


49 


21 


V,'.t 


Project Director 


59' 


3.1 


.8 


A 
** 


1 ^ 


45 


36 




PAC v-jiairperson b 




3.3 


.? 




1 2 


48 


40 




-Teacher • 
Classroom 
Rfisourcft 

OJWwW\AA WW 


271 
157 


3.0 
3*1 


.9 
.8 


< 

7 
3 


.24 
22 


36 
39 


34 

36 


| Academic 
Skills. 


\ 

Superintendent 


55 


2.9 


.8 


5 t 


22 


55 


1 o 




Federal Programs 
Coordinator 


52. 


2.8 


.8 




32 


57 


l" 

11 




Project Director 


59 


3.1 


• 8 


1 . 


21 


45 


33^ 




PAC Chairperson 


^53 - 


3.3 


.7 






48 


40 




Teacher: t 
' Classroom 
■ ResourM ' 


271 
163 


.2.8 
2.9 
*» 


.9 
.9 


7 
6 


27 
24 


40 

44 ' 


25 
26 
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TABLE 5,22 

RESPONDENTS 1 PERCEPTIONS OF AREAS OF POSITIVE IMPACT (Continued) 

(DATA SOURCE: SEE RESPONDENT COLUMN B^tOW) 













Percent Reporting 
Extent of Impact of: 


Area 


Respondent 


Number 
Responding 


Mean 


S.D. 


(1) 
Little/ 
NO 


(21 
Some 


(3) 
Great 


(4) 

Very 

Great 


English 
Language 

Skills 


Superintendent 

Federal Programs 

Coordinator 


55 
53 


2.7 
2.7 


.9 i 
.9 


7% 

5 


32% 
33 


41% 
51 


20% 

11 




Project Director 


57 


3.2 


.8 


1 


21 


35 


43 




PAC 'Chairperson 


53 


3.5 


.6 




7 


35 


58 




Teacher i 
. Classroom 
Reeource 


272 

157 1 


2.8 
2.8 


.9 

.9 * 


10 

10 . 


28 
23 


39 


23 
26 


Native 
Language 

CV4 1 1* 


Superintendent 
Federal Program* 


48 


2.6 
2.8 


* .9 
1.0 


12 
3 


30 
45 


43 * 
21 


15 
31 




Project Director 


9 59 


2.9 


1.0 


8 


26 


32 


34 


; 


PAC Chairperson 


56 


3.0 


1.0 


a 


25 


28 


39 




Teacher i 
Classroom 
Resource 


225 
143 


2.9 


.9 
1.0 


a** 

13 


22 
28 


44 

32 


25 

27 


Self 
Image 


Superintendent 


56 


3.1 


•8 


1 


19 


48 


32 


- 


Federal Programs 
Coordinator 


52 


3.1 


.9 


* 


29 


38 






Project Director 


53 


3.5 ' 


.7 




13 


22 


65 




PAC Chairperson 


54 


3.5 


• 6 




7 


32 


K 61 




Teacher i 
Classroom 
Resource 


272 
165 


3.2 
3.3 


•9 
.8 


5 
5 


14 

11 


40 

33 


41 

52 


Attitude 

Toward 

School 


Superintendent 

Federal Programs 
Coordinator 


54 

52 


3.2^ 
3.0 


.7 
.8 




20 
27 


45 . 
48 


35 
25 




Project Director 


55 


3.5 


.7 




10 


30 


60 




PAC Chairperson 


56 


3.4 


.7 




10 


40 


50 




Teacher « 
Classroom 
Resource 


271 
165 


3.2 
3.3 


.9 
.9 


7 
h 4 


15 
15 


35 
31 


44 

50 
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.Two other points are of interest when examining these "dat^: (a) 
PAC chairperson^ consistently rated the impact ah each areafof the project^ 
higher than any otner type of respondent did, perhaps* indicating their 
external view of project effectiveness, and ^(b) classroom and resource 
teachers were very similar in how they rated project impacts, regardless of 
which area was betiag rated • 

Half of the project directors believed that most or all of theifc^ 
students would be able to function effectively in an all-English classroom 
when they left the Ti'.tle* VII' prdgram. Fourteen percent, however, believed 
that less than hal> (jf their exiting students would be able to function . 
effectively. The project directors were also asked about students' ability 
to function effectively 'Tn speaking, listening comprehension, reading, 
'writing, and subject -matter 'knowledge. Overall, their responses did not . 
differ by project type across these topics. ^ 

When superintendents in K-6 projects were asked how Title VII had 
affected their system's- capacity-building efforts, over 30 percent said 
that it had assisted in current Sf&ff training and development and in the 
procurement of new staff,,, or materials and resources- An add: tional 9 
percent said that it had helped institutionalization while 12 percent said 
that the complex rules and regulations had negatively affected that effort. 
Furthermore, almost 20 percent (including both new and continuation 

e VII ftz 



projects) said that Title 
responses were scattered. 



flad had no effect.* The remainder of 



In response to an open-ended question concerning wh$t was the most 
important thing about the school system's bilingual education program, 
fifty-one percent of superintendents said that bilingual education is a 
needed service, and 31 percent said that outside- funding was essential if_ 
their programs were to continue. It was also found that 76 percent of, 
superintendents and 82 percent of federal programs coordinators thought 
that bilingual education services would be reduced or dropped and oi.ly 
about 20 percent of superintendents and 17 percent of federal programs 
coordinators thought that the level of the project would remain the same if 
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Title VII funding were reduced or discontinued.* An additional 4 percent 
of superintendents and- 2 percent of federal programs coordinators indicated 
that their program would be expanded. Similarly, 72 percent of principals . 
thought .that services would be reduced or dropped and 26 percent said thatf 
services would remain the same if funding is reduced. Reducing. the number 
of teacher aides was most frequently mentioned as the way in which services 
would be reduced. Inservice training was the next most frequently cited 
area for service reduction, followed by: cuts in the number of bilingual 
resource teachers, the amount of instructional material, and the hours of 
instruction using the native language (probably related to the number of . 
bilingual resource teachers). The least frequently mentioned methods of 
service reduction were shifting from in-class to pull-out programs, and the 
serving of fewer students. 

There was no variation by project characteristics in coordinators' 
assessments of what would happen if Title VII funding were reduced or dis- 
continued. However, principals showed some variation by type and number of 
languages served. Principals of non-Spanish projects were significantly 
different from Spanish-only and Spanish-plus projects. The former reported 
that the ii\ projects would, on the average, tend to remain the same. In con- 
trast, the latter reported that their projects would, on the average, tend 
to be reduced. In terms of the number of languages served", principals of 
projects serving one language and of projects serving four or more languages 
differed significantly from-princtpals of projects serving three languages. 
The former indicated that their projects would tend to be reduced; the 
latter, that thAr projects would tend to be dropped. 

When they were asked about changes th.it they, as superintendents, 
thought needed to be made in the legislation or rules and regulations, 30 
percent of these district leaders said th^t greater provision needed to Le 
made for local' projects to reflect local community standards. Almost half 
also sai<jkthat the timing of funding should be advanced in order to allow 
for more effective planning at the district and project levels. 



*S*e-Case No. 16 for the problems caused in a program iff^ Title VII funds 
were reduced. 
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Summary 



One objective of this Study, was to describe the instructional 
approaches used by Title VII projects and to determine if distinctly 
different approaches were used. It was found that more than one 
instructional approach was frequently present within the same project, but 
that groups o r projects did not cluster meaningfully in terms of the 
approach or approaches employed. For example, although 27% of the project 
directors interviewed reported that an externally developed educational 
model had been adopted, no more than two project directors reported adopting 
$£he same model. Overall, it was found that projects were highly diverse. 
This diversity carried over within projects, with the approach used often 
varying by grade level in response to local perceptions of .student needs^--. 



Based on interviews with the project directors and using the 
modified Fishman-Lovas typology it was found that: a small proportion (7%) 
of the projects operating' at the K-6 level use only English .(Type I); the 
majority (69%) of projects use both English a^id the native language (Types 
II-IV). However, all of these types of projects have a major focus on 
English and vary ir. their extent of use of the native language. A 
significant proportion (21%) of the projects- use both languages, i.e., a 
bilingual educational approach (Type V). * Three percent of the projects 
reported a "mixed" typology. 



These findings were generally corroborated by teacher re rts of 
the time they spent in English and native language instruction. In English 
reading and language arts, ESL, mathematics, social studies and science,- 
teachers reported devotitig more than 70% of their time to instruction in 
English, on the average. For cultural enrichment, English was used 61% of 
their time. Only in native readir.q and language arts was the native 
language used for instruction a predominant part of their time (88%). 
Overall teachers reported a 72 percent median use of English as the 
language for instruction. Thus, it is clear that the projects use English 
as their predominant language of instruction with the native language being 
used to a varying degree depending on the- subject taught and the type of 
project. 
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The mean amount of group instructional time reported by teachers 
for LEP students varied widely by subject, ranging from a high of six hours 
per week in English reading and language arts to a low of about one hour 
per week in cultural enrichment- On the average, in the projects where 
native reading and language arts is taught, teachers reported that LEP 
students received group instruction for almost 3 1/2 hours per week. 

The extent of use of English and native language for instruction 
also varied within project by grade level. In general, there appeared to 
be a greater tendency to use the native language more extensively at the 
lower grade levels and to use English more frequently at the upper grade 
levels. For example, in English reading and language arts, two-thirds of 
K-l teachers reported using the native language to some extent but only 
about one-third of grade 2-6 teachers reported such use. 

,) 

The language in which LEP non-readers were first taught to re^d 
varied by project language. While the native language was used exclusively 
in 75% of the Spanish-only projects, it was used in less than 20 percent of 

the projects that served other languages. Conversely, English was used 

) 

' exclusively In only 2% of the Spanish-only projects, but was used 
exclusively in over 60%- of the projects serving other languages. 



) 



Project staff often try to integrate LEP students with their 
all-English-speaking peers' to the greatest extent possible , while at the 
same time, providing needed specia^ language help. The pull-out mode of 
instruction is one way of doin^SiiS. Nearly 40% of the projects used the 
pull-out model either exclusively or in conjunction with the in w class 
model. The frequency 'of the pull-out approach increased with grade 'level, 
with pull-out used more in grades three through six than in kindergarten 
through grade two. The use of the pull-out approach also varied by subject' 
matter. For example, while about one-third of the classroom teachers 
reported using an in-class, teacher-only approach to teaching English 
reading and language arts, less than ten percent reported using such an 
approach to teach native reading and language arts or ESL. 
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Pull-out was used more frequently in conjunction with ESL than 
with any other subject area, wh^rey^t was used to some extent oy 2 3 percent 
of the classroom teachers who taught ESL. The pull-out approach was also 
used by about one-fifth of t'he teachers for native language and English 
language reading and language arts but was used less for teaching other 
subjects. In these two subjects, pull-out was more likely to be used for 
instruction if the project was in its first year or if the teacher was 
neither certified nor trained in bilingual education. Furthermore, the 
pull-out approach tended to be used most by teachers with no bilingual 
education certif ication f whereas the more trained and certified teachers 
tended to use a model utilizing in-class aides. This pattern suggests that 
projects are managing their resources well and adopting the instructional 
approach which maximizes the skills of the available staff. 

Entry and exit into Title VII programs was usually determined by a 
combination of Qublished tests and teacher observations. In addition, a 
variety of other methods, including both locally developed tests and parent 
survey s -^were used. Overall nearly 30 different tests or approaches were 
reported. Projects used a wide variety of criteria including district 
noms/tesfc levels, and percentiles* to determine entry and exit. When * 
district norms were used, the typical entry criterion was a half-year to 
two years below grade level; attainment of grade level was used typicaly as 
the- exit criterion. For those projects using percentiles, the most common 
practice was for students to exit when they scored above the 40th 
percentile cn the test being given. For both entry and exit, project 
directors were relatively more satisfied (over 80%) with the informal 
methods they were using, such as teacher observations and parent reports, 
than they were with formal instruments, such a3 commercially available 
tests (60%). Overall, they appeared to be slightly more satisfied with the 
methods they were using to determine exit than they were with the methods 
they were using to determine entry. 

Multiple regression analyses were conducted to determine what 
types of factors were most related to (or influenced) the extent to which 
major project features. were put into operation. In general, the factors 
found to most influence implementation were somewhat more related to 
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instructional component indices (which included values of up to R J .42 
and R 2 = .40} than to the staff development, project management, ok to 
parent and community involvement areas of project operations with the 
highest values of R 2 .- .15, R 2 = .14, and R 2 = .03, respectively. 

Gaining seemed to be positively related to the use of the native 
language. in 'a number of subjects. The helpfulness of OBEMLA and the SEAs, 
parent and community involvement, and adequacy of materials were positively 
related to use of both English and the native language in reading, science, 
and social science. Teachers who were certified in bilingual education, or 
who had at least received some training, were more likely to use aides in 
teaching ESL , science, and cultural enrichment, and not use aides in 
teaching mathematics. Implementation of instructional objectives and of 
the overall instructional approach was positively, although weakly, 
associated with ..the proportion of aides who were trained and with the help- 
fulness of the SEA. The involvement of school level staff was also 
associated with implementation of the overall bilingual curriculum, and to 
entry/exit procedures. The proportion of teachers\and aides receiving 
training. was also- positively associated with directors working with parents, 
with p-ACNasslstance in proposal development, and with adequacy of 
instructional materials. Teachers in both older and larger projects were 
more likely to have been certified or to have received some training in 
bilingual education. Parent and community participation also appeared to 
be related to staff development. 

Finally, it was found that PAC assistance in the application 
preparation process, the proportion of aides trained/ and the overall 
helpfulness of the SEA were positively related to the implementation of the 
project management component.- Thus,, along with the use of the pull-out 
' approach for instruction, scattered relationships were found, although no 
obvious pattern seems to have emerged. 

While few teachers at any grade level expected their. LEP students 
to be ready to transfer by the end of their current year, the majority 
expected their LEP students to transfer within two or three grades. Kinder- 
garten teachers predicted the longest period of retention (2.7 years), 
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while second grade teachers predicted the shortest (1.7 years).. In general, 
the findings indicated that Title VII programs do not develop ^their own 
special procedures for following students after they leave the prbgram. 
While most project directors reported that some type of procedure, was used 
to follow up students who had left the program, the most common practice was 
to use whatever procedure was generally followed by the individual school. 

Staff development appears to be an ongoing priority for Title VII 
programs. ^Seventy-six percent of the project directors reported providing 
their staff inservice training geared to meeting st^te certification 
requirements. The data showed respectively that 54%, 58% and 56% of the 
project directors reported that all of their teachers, aides, and special 
staff had participated in some type of; inservice .training during the school 
year studied. 

Fifty-four percent of the classroom and 62% of the resource 

teachers reported they had received some type of bilingual training during 

the 1980-81 school year, prior to data collection in early 1980. Classroom 

teachers reported that they had attended an average of 23 hours of bilingual 

education training during that year. It was found that 87% of the classroom 

and resource teachers who had received' training reported receiving it by , 

> 

na ans of inservice, either alone or in combination with graduate or under- 
graduate work. Teachers who reported using an ESL-only. approach, or an 
approach which taught the native language only orally, reported less'- . 
training than did teachers who reported using other language approaches. 

a 

A wide variety of topics was covered in inservice training ses- 
sions. Virtually all projects had sessions that included methods for 
teaching content areas to LEP students. Student needs, student assessment, 
and materials/curriculum development were also frequently mentioned topics. 
At least half of the teachers who had had training in a particular topic 
desired more training in the same topic. 

Views on the role of parents and the community were mixed. 
Fifty-three percent of the Federal Program Coordinators felt they had 
helped to some extent. Forty-eight percent of the principals • and 42% of 
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teacliers felt the community had mostly helped project operations. 
Similarly, 44% of principals and 49% of teachers felt this way about the 
parents roleS^ This contrasts somewhat with a more extensive role for 
parents described by PAC chairpersons and .discussed in Chapter 3. 

/ 

Title VII programs, in general, appear to have a fairly broad base 
of support 'and participation within their districts. Fifty-six percent of 
the project directors reported that the assistance and cooperation of 
school administrative otaff helped project opejfetions to a great or very 
great extent and 66% reported that cooperation between project and 
non-project teachers helped ongoing operations. However , discussions with 
teachers often indicated that this ongoing cooperation did not extend to 
continuing discussions of pupil progress. 

Title I was cited as the most common additional federal program 
source for support to students enrolled in ESEA Title .VII projects. In 
most cases (186%), local support was provided for both teachers/instruction 
and for instructional materials for Title VII students. State support for 
local projects was also in evidence in at least half of the projects. The 
general picture which emerges is that students and projects in the Title 
VII- program are interlaced with programs from other federal/ state and 
local sources, although the extent of this assistance varies across schools 

Superintendents differed in the extent to which they believe Title 
VII has helped institutionalize its efforts and on its effectiveness. Over 
30 percent of superintendents in districts having K-6 programs believe that 
Title VII had assisted in current staff training and 'development, and in 
procuring new staff, materials or resources. An additional 9 percent also 
stated that Title VII had helped institutionalization- There was more 
agreement, however, on the effectiveness of the project with three-quarters 
of the superintendents indicating the project was achieving its goals to a 
greater or very great jxtent and 51% indicating that Title VII is a needed 
service. 



The importance of outside funding to bilingual education was 
underscored by the 31 percent of superintendents who Stated that outaide 
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funding was essential If their programs were to continue, and the _ 
additional 3 percent who believe that the federal government should not 
merely provide "seed money," but instead cover all costs. Put another way, 
82 percent of superintendents, 71 percent of federal programs coordinators, 
and 73 percent of principals in targeted schools stated that bilingual 
education services would be' reduced if federal funds were to be reduced or 
discontinued. In fact, about 10 percent of these principals stated that 
their program would be dropped If federal support was reduced or 
discontinued. Reducing the number of teacher aides was most frequently 
mentioned by respondents as the way in which services would be reduced; the 
next most cited strategy was to reduce the extent of inservlce training. 

r-Data show that teachers' reported few modifications in their 
Instructional plans. In general, teachers did not think in terms of plans 
being made and then modified, but rather In terms of plans evolving. 
Approximately, one-quarter of teachers who were interviewed reported making 
modifications over the life of their project on their Instructional _ 
approach, materials, and activities. These modifications. were 
predominately related to students' grade andifelllty levels. 

Feedback mechanisms through needs assessments, evaluations, etc., 
are typically viewed as being important to project Implementation. Eighty 
percent of the project directors reported that they had conducted needs 
assessments during the 1980 T 81 school year, most frequently in the areas of 
staff development and. student instructional needs. At least half reported 
that: they had conducted needs assessments of materials and parent/community 
involvement. , In' addition, almost 80 percent of the classroom teachers 
reported that the projects' internal evaluations and monitoring efforts had 
• generally been "moderately" or "very" effective in assisting the project 
meets its objectives. 

According to Implementation studies, adequate resource support is 
also necessary for project success. Project directors, principals, and 
teachers reported that both the quantity and quality of the available 
'materials helped In local project implementation. It was found that 77% of 
' all projects received materials,, services, or training from a Bilingual 
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Educatton Service Center (BESC), and two-thirds of project directors 
reported' that this. support was moderately or very effective* Fifty-eight 
percent of project directors also reported that programmatic and. resource 
materials received from their SEA were useful. « 

An important overall finding for this Study is that a majority of 
the projects had developed, and were carrying out, implementation • °. 
strategies in each of five areds noted in the literature as essential to 
successful project 'implementation. That is: virtually all projects were 
formally endeavoring to generate greater, broad-based participation, and 
many Were succeeding in this to an extent. Most projects were providing a 
substantial amount of inservice training to 'staff in areas considered of 
need by staff. The great majority of projects tended, for the most part, 
to adhere to planned activities as formulated when funded, yet allowed for 
modifications in the type and content of instruction wfiere needed. The 
great majority of projects provided mechanisms for feedback, both formal 
and informal, through staff meetings, inservice training, and project 
evaluations, and were introducing modifications in the project based on 
this input. And, most' projects reported that the resources available to 
them were sufficient to permit project implementation. 

While it is reassuring that the majority of projects appear 
administratively able to serve limited English proficiency students, there 
are a substantial proportion of local projects which have encountered 
short-term or persistent barriers to effective implemention. This is . ^ 
indicated by several factors whir^ include: a lack of administrative 
support within their target schools and within the district; lack of 
effective parent and community participation; a lack of coordination 
between teachers in Title VII and other teachers and staff ; and a high 
incidence of staff who report a need for additional inservice training 
opportunities. Also, a potential proble™. is significant use of pull-out 
Instructional methods which may Indicate that an Impediment is present. It 
could suggest a lack of qualified teachers, a small number_of non-English 
proficient students who cannot be readily served, a curriculum design 
problem, or some related condition. All of the above-roentioned factors 
seem to be acting as barriers to effective implementation for a meaningful . 
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This chapter has 'presented findings of the process of 
implementation in lopal bilingual education projects. The nex\ chapter 
presents more "detailed information on the skills addressed injhe bilingual 
education classrooms. t 
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CHAPTER 6 

SUTJj ADDRESSED IN TITLE VII CLASS <OOMS 



6.1 



Introduction 



In addition to describing the structure of the Basic Program, this 
Study probed 'the skill areas taught in classrooms. Interviews with 
teachers provided specific data on the language arts skills addressed and 
some general information about the other subject areas. The teacher 
characteristics of preparation and experience were also analyzed to 
determine whether or not ttjese were related to the skills addressed in the 
classroom instruction. 



Since language development is the major thrust in the Title VII 

program, it was felt that an inventory of these skills was needed. 

if 

Although several skills inventories have been, developed by text publishers 
and school districts, they generally addressed specific materials or a 
designated curriculum. As a part of its assistance to Title VII program 
Implementation, the federal government funded the development of a Language 
Skills Framework (LSF) by the Southwest Regional Laboratory (SWRL); at the 
time this Study began, the first draft of that inventory had been completed 
although final classroom testing had not yet been conducted^ In spite of 
recent criticisms (Tuckar, 1980; Gray and Potter, 1981), the LSF* as a 

* A 

compendium of English language arts skills represented a step in the 
state-of-the-art toward isolating the essential skills needed by students 
to function effectively in an all-English classroom sefting,. and it offered 
a range of skills across texts and curriculum materials. Thus, it was 
deemed appropriate and sufficiently developed to be used as the basis for 
the skills descriptions in this present Study. Some modifications were 
made by Development Associates and the revision was titled the Classroom 
Skills Inventory (CSI).* 



*In as much as the CSI is comprised of 7 grade-specific booklet^, only CSI 
("fcrade 3) is provided as an example. See Appendix 11. 
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6.1.1* ' The SWRL Lamyuage Skills Framework (LSF) ? 

The LSF Identifies and describes Engli-sh language skills which SWRL 
proposed 'are needed to function effectively in all-English speaking . 
classrooms at each of seven (K-6) grades. This assignment of specific ; 
English language skills, to grades in the LSF was primarily based on theory ' 
with no validation in the classroom. This was not much of a problem for 
reading and writing skills because the methodology used to develop grade 
level reading and writing skills .was based upon substantial previous 
efforts (e.g., text publishers) to standardize these skills. However, the 
oral skills (with the exception of oral vocabulary skills) did not have an 
equivalent underpinning of extant grade level standarized material on which 
to build. 

Other factors in addition t? English language skills are r.eguired 
•if a student is to perform effectively in all-English speaking classrooms, 
for example, motivation and -knowledge- of curricula content. Thus, the LSF 
doe's not tap all information relevant to effective performance and the 
developers of the LSF clearly acknowledge this. However, the LSF does ^ 
attempt to tap the language arts skills necessary to perform effectively in 
all English-speaking classrooms. 

The skills described-in th« LSF are based primarily on published 
English language arts curricula used to teach 'English language skills to 
native speakers of English at the various grades. Thai are gears* toward 
bdingual students who are approaching a level of English proficiency -~ a 
qWte high level or ideal level of proficiency — which «o>tlA make sue* 
students candidates for transfer Into regular. classroom* . In other words, 
- the grade level norms implicit in the LSF are likely to-be ■ub.tantUiUy 
higher than the level of English language proficiency of nest students in 
Title VII projects, unfortunately there were no available normative or 
empirical data to verify the extent to which LSF skills are taught in all' 
English classrooms. 
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♦See Case No. 12 for an example of how a program has reduced the drop-out 
rate> 
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The LSF system comprises three major components: reading skills, 
writing skills, and oral language skills.* Each of these major components 
are in turn composed of four to six areas. The reading skill areas include 
decoding processes, comprehension, literary skills, and study skills. The 
writing skill areas include handwriting, spelling, mechanics, language, 
general discourse, and discourse products. The oral language skill areas 
include phonology,** oral language, sentence structure, and language 
usage. Most of the LSF areas are further broken down Into sub-areas. For 
each identified sub-area, one or more skills were identified or * defined .by 
SWRL, although the number of skills associated with particular sub-areas 
vary greatly. Furthermore, the number of sub-area skills associated with 
particular grades vary substantially, so that in some cases a .sub-area* is 
represented only in lower grades (e.g*. , letter recognition) and in other 
cases only in upper grades (e.g., graphic representations). While this 
variation in the number of skills in each sub-^ea and grade is not ^ 
necessarily a problem, theoretically or concept^! ly, it does represent a 
complication psychometrically , as is discussed in^TSter^ subsections of this 
chapter. , 

Another psychometric complication .of the LSF approach, as developed 
by SWRL, is that some items (skills) are stated to be appropriate to more 
than one grade. .For example, a particular reading or writing skill might 
be seen as equally appropriate to second grade as to third grade* As^ 
elaborated further in a later subsection, one LSF sub-area of oral language 
skills 'has items attributed to as many as seven grades, tfhus, to a large 
extent, the LSF system essentially lacks grade-specificity. 



♦For a full description of the LSF components, areas, sub-areas and speci- 
fic skills covered, as well as how each set of skills was developed and 
how grade levels were established, the reader is referred to SWRL (1980) >. 

♦♦Phonology was the only skill area not used in the Study's CSI instrument. 
Some sub-areas of LSF areas were also not used in the CSI. 
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6.1.2 Adaptation Of The Language Skills Framework (.LSF) for Use as The 
Classroom Skills Inventory (CSI) 1 

i 

- , Adaptation generally involved taking the individual skills 
descriptions directly as stated in the LSF and converting them into an 
inventory item format for the CSI. Specifically, the adaptations included 
assignment of grade-specific skill items from the 4 LSF to the grade-specific 
inventory lists of the CSI, making random selection of LSF vocabulary words 
and assigning them to a CSI booklet (whether a skill item was taught during 
the year, or whether the item was taught in English or the students' native 
language) . 

The respondents for the CSI were bilingual classroom teachers 
randomly sampled from grades K through 6 In proportion to classroom grades 
represented. Thus, there were more teachers s|amp\ed \f rom lower classroom 
grades (e.g., K grade teacher* = 58) than f rom^^oer/classroom grades 
(e.g./*feth grade teachers - 18). 

.Because a typical classroom has LEP students at several different v 
grade levels, it was necessary to focus* in administering the CSI,' on the 
skill level of the majority of LEP students in the classroom. Therefore, 
each teacher was instructed to focus on the modal group of LEP students', as 
identified by the teacher in discussion with the interviewer, specifically 
as to whether each of the skills described in the CSI "has been or will be 
tatught this year to the identified group of students, or have the students 
acquired or they will acquire. the skill in some other way during this 
school year." 

<*, 

Teachers sampled for the CSI first received a Part A booklet which 
obtained background information on the teacher, the classroom, and the 
bilingual program as it operated in the teacher's classroom. One of the 
items on the Part A booklet obtained an estimate by the teacher of the 
number of LEP children (determined by the program) in his/her classroom 
generally functioning at each grade level from pre-K to 7th in English % 
Language Arts. From this item the modal LEP grade for that classroom was 
determined by selecting the grade level for which the teacher indicated the 
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greatest number of LEP students. This then determined which Part B booklet 

^was to be completed, so that a teacher completed a booklet aimed at 

assessing skills taught or learned by these modal LEP students. Thus, if a 

teacher indicated the greatest number of LEP. students was functioning at the 

pre-K or K level, the teacher completed the K level booklet, (There was no 

pre-K booklet because there are no pre-K skills in the LSF. ) This booklet 

assignment approach was used regardless of the classroom grade of the 

teacher (e.g., in one unusual case a 6th grade teacher completed a K grade 

booklet because the greatest number of LEP students in her class were pre-K 

in English Language Arts) . This procedure was utilized on the assumption 

that the teacher would aim English Language Arts teaching at the level at 

which most of the LEP students were functioning, rather than at the class;- 

K room grade level. The new variable based on. the functional grade level of 

" . v , 

the modal LEP students was labeled "modal LEP grade" for this Study. 

Generally, and as adapted by Development Associates, materials 
within a CSI booklet focused on, four LSF skill grade lefels: iteras two 
grades below the modal LEP grade, one grade b^low the mfcdal LEP grade, on 
grade, and one grade above the modal LEP grade. For example, skill areas 
included in the booklet for modal* LEP X grade four included LSF second, 
third, fourth and fi£th cfifede sKill level items. No booklet contained 

items of pre-K s kill * level or any items greater than the 6th grade skill j 

^ \ 

level, with the exception of a set of 24 Passive Vocabulary words from the 
LS'F which was included on all booklets. These words generally are acquired 
by English-speaking natives prior to kindergarten. 

In addition to the common^set of essentially pre-K Passive Vocabu- 
lary words, two other measures were included in all CSI booklets. One of 
these measures was composed of 1^ kindergarten level and 12 first grade 
level Active Vocabulary words. The other measure, Classroom Interactions, 
was composed of three sets of items covering grade spans X-6, 1-6, and 2-6, 
according to the LSF. Only the 2-6 items were not included on every 
booklet and the three sets, containing only six items in total, were 
treated as a single unit in the Study 1 s analysis. 
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Finally, for some skill areas 6r sub-areas where there was some 
transfer of skills from the native language to English (e.g. , ^letter 
recognition, in most languages), the teacher was asked to indicate , whether 
skills were taught in English only, native ianguage only, or both. This 
latter approach was used for Sectioh II of the CSI (the areas and sub-areas 
generally appropriate only to English were presented in Section I) to 
provide for, the possibility chat skills were taught (or otherwise acquired) 
in the native language, as well as or - instead of in English. To make 
scoring comparable to Section I, the scoring of Section II items was done 
so that a skill was considered taught as long as any_ of the three possible 
responses (taught in English, taught in native language, or taught in both) 
were Indlcat&i by the teacher. 

Figure 6.1 schematicaily-depicts the LSF components „ areas, and 
sub-areas used in the CSI. This figure further indicates how individual 
skills (items) were aggregated to form composite scores. For example, the) 
reading sub-ar.?a skills of decoding, structural analysis, and letter 
recognition were combined to yield a decoding process skill area measure. 
In turn, the reading area measures of decoding processes, comprehension, 
literary skills, and study skills were combined to yield a reading 
component measure. 

Composite scores were utilized primarily for two reasons. First, 
composite' scores based on a larger set of items provide a psychometrtcally 
more reliable and stable set of measures than do some of the sub-area sets^ 
which are bajsed on very few items. Second, the use of composite measures 
based on-legating sub-areas into areas, and areas into components, 
creates a manageable set of overview measures. This had not previously 
been done with the LSF. 

The LSF items (skills) aggregated to form larger composites were 
given equal weight because no empirically validated weighting system had 
been derived.'* Thus, sub-areas contalnir? greater numbers >f items carry a 
greater weight in the aggregate measxire. The index utillzed\o ^yleld a 
*. 

r 

•Validation of theTsF may suggest other weighting system.,. } 
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FIGURE 6.1 

C "THEKATIC OF AGGREGATION OF LANGUAGE SKILLS FRAMEWORK (LSF) 
> SUB-AREAS FOR ANALYSES OF SKILLS TAUGHT 
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percentage of grade level skills taught was: the total number of skills 
for the measure at a particular grade level taught (or learned) during the 
year divided by the total number of skills included in the measure times 
one hundred.. 

Figure 6.2 provides further information regarding the item content 
of the CSI in terms of its LSF component, area, and sub-area origins (the 
three major conceptual levels of the LSF). Further, one or two sample 
items are presented to further illustrate the content and format of each 
LSF area or sub-area adapted to the CSI. Table 6.1 presents the number of 
items on the CSI assessing LSF area and component skills at each grade 
level. 

It should be noted that the three sets of oral language skills that 
were constant across booklets (i.e., K grade and first grade Active Vocabu- 
lary; common pre-K Passive Vocabulary; and Classroom Interactions) were not 
aggregated into the grade level composite scor is, but were considered more 
appropriate to treat separately. The CSI subsection or part of a CSI sub- 
section where the LSF area, sub-area, or. sub-unit was covered / is noted in ^ 
parentheses on Figure 6.1, Those LSF skills potentially also taught in the 
native language (Section II) are surrounded by a dotted line and bre^k-^ut 
arrows to English (only), Native Language (only), or both. With the excep- 
tion of the constant vocabulary and classroom interaction skill sub-areas, 
which were not amenable to meaningful aggregation, data were analyzed only 
at the LSF area and LSF component levels. 

6.1.3 Measurement Considerations and Caveats 

A number of limitations need to be mentioned to assure appropriate 
interpretation of the data. As can be seen from Table 6.1, there are 
substantial variations in the number of items (skills) per LSF skill 
component, area, or sub-area, arid the numbers are often quite small. As a 
general rule,,, the larger the level of aggregation, the more reliable and 
stable the measures are likely to be. There are. substantial variations in 
the number of items per sub-area, area or component depending on skill 
grade level such that the composite is made up of somewhat different 
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. FIGURE 6.2, 

SAMPLE CLASSROOM SKILLS INVENTORY (CSX) ITEMS DERIVED 
FROM THE LANGUAGE ARTS SKILLS FRAMEWORK (LSF) 



LSF Component 


LSF Are^/Sub-Area 


Sample CSI Skill Description 


Writing 


Spelling* 


Spell initial consonant sounds (ex: 
d-dog, c-cat; g-gate) • 




Language* 


Recognize correct word order: sub- 
ject-verb-object (ex: The cow is 
eating grass) • 




Handwriting** 


Copy sentences — manuscript, form. 
Copy sentences — cursive form. 




Mechanics** 
» 


e 

Capitalize names of persons* 

Use a period to end a declarative 
sentence* 




- General Discourse** 


Use chronological order • 
Complete an open-ended story* 




Discourse Products** 


Write a straightforward narrative of 
three or more sentences conveying 
events chronologically i.n response 
to a series of pictures. 

Write a straightline narrative of a 
paragraph or more conveying events 
chronologically in response to an 
oral instruction (ex: Tell me about 
the day you started school for the 
first time) • 


Reading 


Decoding Processes/ 
Decoding* 


Recognize initial/final consonants* 

Recognize variable pronunications of 
C and G* 




Decoding Processes/ 
Structural Analysis* 


Recognize noun plural ending — s 

Recognize irregular plural forms of 
nouns • 



* In Section I: Taught in English (scored 0 or 1) 
** In Section II: Taught in English and/or native language (scored 0, 1 ■ 

English only; 2 « native language only; 3 » both 1 and 2) 
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FIGURE 6.2 (Continued) 



LSF Component 



Heading 
(Continued) 



Oral Language 



LSF Area/Sub- Are a 



Sample CSI Skill description 



Decoding Procrsses/ 
Letter Recognition** 



Comprehens ion* * 



Literacy Skills** 



Study Skills* 



Oral Vocabulary/ 

Grade Unique 

Passive Vocabulary*^, 



Sentence Structure* 



Language Use/ Class- 
room Directions** 



K cognize letter names Alphabet) . 

Recogn ze letter shapes (upper/lower 
case) • 

Recognize meaning of words in con- 
text. 

Understand definitions. 

Distinguish between fact and opin- 
ion. 

Recognize meaning of simile, meta- 
phor, and idiom. 

Find correct volume of encyclopedia 
for entry. 

Answer questions, based on map, 
legend, and compass. 

Students' ability to understand 
words; not ability to say or use 
word -- sample grade unique words 
include: contribute (5th), maiden 
(4th), throne (3rd), citizen (3rd), 
etc. 

Produce passive sentences with "be: 
agent not specified (ex: The ntf lk 
was spilled ) . 

Comprehend the distinction between 
sentence introducers "nevertheless" 
and "therefore." 

Produce requests beginning with 
"will," "can," "could," and "would" 
(ex: Can I have your book* Will 
you get me my pencil?). 



* In Section I: Taught in English (scored 0 or 1) 
** In Section II: Taught in English and/or native language (scored 0, 1 - 
English only; 2 « native language only; 3 » both 1 and 2) 
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FIGURE 6.2 (Continued) 



LSF Component 



Oral language 
(Continued) 



LSF Area/Sub- Area 



Sample CSI Skill Description 



Active Vocabulary* 
(An independent 
sub-unit in the CSI) 



Common Passive Vo- 
cabulary* (Treated 
as an .independent 
sub-unit in the CSI) 



Classroom Interac- 
t ions* * ( Sub^a rea 
of Language use, but 
treated separately 
because all items 
attributed to five, 
six, or seven grades) 



Comprehend requests in adverbial 
"how" clauses (ex: I want to see 
how fast you can finish) • 

Students 1 ability to say word in 
English when cued by picture ex- 
amples: tank, girl, refrigerator, 
wife, etc. 

Students 1 ability to understand 
words, not ability to say or use 
words (same as grade unique passive 
vocabulary) — all are asked of all 
teachers artd all are either K or 1st 
grade level words; e.g., about, if, 
their, water, write, etc. 

Student responds to request (by 
teacher) when called upon by name. 
Example: 

T. What was the day before yes- 
terday , Claudia? 
S. Sunday. 



J 



Student requests further teacher 
explanation when needed (request for 
clarification) • 
Example: 

T. Don't procrastinate £ 
S. What? 

T. Don't put it off. 



* In Section I: Taught in English (scored 0 or 1) 
** In Section II: Taught in English and/or native language (scored 0,1- 
English only; 2 - native language only; 3 - both 1 and 2) 
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V 



TABLE 6.1 



NUMBER OF ITEMS USED BY THE CSI TO ASSESS EACH GRADE LEVEL LSF 
AREA AND LSF COMPONENT AGGREGATE OF SKILLS 



Skill Components 
and Areas 



Mean Across 







Skill 


Level 


Grades 






Grades 


K 


a 


« 


* 

3 


4 


5 


6 














« 




0 


3 


8 


' 2 


7 


5 


4 


AO* 

,4*8 


0 


1 


; i 


4 


. 1 


3 


1 


1.8 


0 


1 


-! o 


1 


• 1 


0 


0 


0,5 


0 


0 


5 


3 


5 


3 


0 


2.7 


0 


0 


♦ 2 


1 


1 


3 


4 


1 .8 


0 


0 


1 


2 


2 


2 


3 


1 •«/ 


0 


5 


17 


13 


1 / 


lo 






0 


9 


10 


v.. 

12 


2 


2 


2 


6.2 / 


0 


4 


6 


10 


8 


5 


2 


5.8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


5 


1.7 


0 


0 


1 


1 


3 


6 


6 


2.8 l 


0 


13 


17 


23 


13 


18 


15 


16.5 


12 


12 




12 


12 


12 


11 


11.7 


'13 


16 


.2- 


11 


5 ... 


6 


6 


9.7= 


10 


5 


m 5 


5 


• 3 


3 


3 


4.9 


/35 


33 


27 


28 


20 


21 


20 


20.3 



Writing Skills 



Spelling 
Language 
Handwriting 
Mechanics. v 
General Discourse 
Discourse Products. 
Total Writing Skills 



Reading Skills 



Decoding Processes 
Comprehension 
Literacy Skills 
Study Skills 
Total Reading Skills 



Oral Language Skills 



Oral Vocabulary 
Sentence Structure 
Language Use 
Total Oral Language 
Skills 
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proportions (hence different weightings) of component measures depending on 
the skill grade level. There are also variations in the number of teachers 
per modal LEP grade, such that the number of teacher^ responding to a 
particular skill grade level decreases with increasing grade. Thus, very 
few teachers are assessed in terms of 5th and 6th grade skills taught, and 
the measures of these ^ skills are therefore substantially less reliable than 
for lower grades. Often the joint number of teachers and items per skill 
level grade are low, particularly at upper grades, but sometimes also for 
Lower grades (in terms of the number of items), again making these data 
leso reliable and stable than data based on larger numbers of teachers and 
items. These psychometric considerations, while of some concern, could not 
be avoided due to the nature of the LSF and realities of LEP and classroom 
distributions found in the field for sampled projects under the Title VII 
Program. These difficulties are not a major problem as the CSI data can 
, still be validly interpreted; in some cases, however, caution must be used. 

6#2 . . Distribution of Limited English Proficient (LEP) St udents Across 
Classroom Grades 

Table 6.2 groups teachers by their students' modal LEP^ grade from 
K to 6, and then cross-tabulates this grouping with their actual classroom 
qrades. The primary observation based on this table is that with increased 
classroom grades teachers assess, ^Lhe modal LEP students found in their 
classrooms as to be functioning further below classroom grade .level. , This 
pattern shows that modal LEP students are most typically on-grade *or the 
lowest grades, most typically one grade below classroom grade for the 
middle grades, and most typically two grades (sometimes more) below grade 
level at the fifth and sixth classroom grades. One possible explanation 
for this pattern would be a longitudinal process where individual LEP 
students in* bilingual projects tend to. fall further behind in English 
Language Arts skills as they, advance through the grades. However, since 
the data 'or this table ire cross-sectional, rather than longitudinal, it 
should be emphasized that several key factors may be contributing to this 
pattern and need to be considered in the interpretation of, these data. For 
example, to the extent that bilingual programs are appropriately exiting 
LEP children from the program into the regular classroom, so that only the 
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TABLE 6.2 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS AT EACH CLASSROOM 
GRADE LEVEL BY THEIR STUDENTS' MODAL LEP GRADE LEVEL 



Classroon 


■ Modal LEP Grade Level 


< 


Grade of 
Teachers 


K 

N * 


1 

N * 


2 

N t 


, 3 

nI % 


4 

N V, 


5 

N. % 


6 

N % 




K 


56 




2 " 3 












CO 

30 - 


1 


19 


34 


35 


63 


2 4 


f 


• 






So 


2 


7 16 


21 


ft 


17 38 






i 






3 




6 


15 


20 - & 


12 Jl 


1 

+— 




m m 


39 • 


4 : 


2 8 
_ ^ 


2 8 


14 








m m 


26 


. 5 






3 13; 


5 22 


10 p43 


5 22 
PI 




23 


6 


1 6 






6 3'3 


2 11 


4 22 


5 23 


18 


All 
Grades 


r? 

32 

85 ffl 


25 

66 


1"' 


36 


21 f4 


9 3 
* era 


5 2 


265* 



S *One teacher whose modal LEP students were at second grade did not have an assigned classroom grade, hence 
? tables based on modal LEP grades will display data for one more teacher than .tables based on assigned 
classroom grade. 
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least English proficient remain in the program, it is logical that there 
will be, by. definition, low English Language Arts skills among the LEP 
children remaining. Furthermore, it must be remembered that recently 
enrplled LEP children often enter the program at -upper grade levels, with 
little or no English skills. For example, an influx of immigrants/refugees 
will bring a high percentage of non-English speaking students, at all grade 
levels. This is true in Texas,' Calif ornia, and Washington, for example. 
Thus, it is conceivable to have some 6th grade children (e.g., much too old 
to be placed in kindergarten) function at the pre-K level, as was found in 
pne 6th grade classroom. 

Figure 6, 3* presents three graphs which provide further descriptive 
information about the distribution of LEP students across classroom grades. 
The top graph shows that the mean number of LEP children per class decreases 
with increasing classroom grade. The' middle graph of Figure 6.3 shows that 
the percentage of LEP students in each grade as a function of the total 
number of LEP students across grades similarly decreases as grade level 
increase Although these are not longitudinal data, they suggest the 
possibility that many of the children identified as LEP in early grades 
will no longer be identified as LEP in the later grades.. It appears likely 
that most have transferred to regular classrooms, whether or .not they are 
still considered LEP; as suggested by the -bottom graph in Figure 6.3. This 
graph shows that bilingual education- teachers estimate shorter time periods 
regarding when they expect most of their LEP to move to a regular classroom 
as classroom grade increases. The implication is that the majority of 
children identified as LEP in grades K through 2 move to the regular 
classroom in subsequent grades. 



6.3 



General Results by Classroom Grades 



This Study, examined two ways of assessing the degree to which the 
skills needed to- function in all-English speaking classrooms are 
addressed* The firsts ay is V .terns of skills taught or covered at the 
assigned (classroom) grade level of students, in this case LEP, students. 
The" second way is in tar,-s of skills taught or covered. at the functional 
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FIGURE 6.3 



MEAN NUMBER OF LEP PER CLASSROOM? LEP PfeR GRADE AS A PERCENTAGE 
CF TOTAL LEP ACROSS GRADES K THROUGH 6/ AND 
*<EAN DUMBER OF ESTIMATED GRADES UNTIL MAJORITY OF LEP TRANSFER, BY CLASSROOM. GRADE 



Mean Number 

of LEP 
Per Classroom 




3 4 
Classroom Grade 



•30 



LEP Per Grads 
As A Percent of Total LEP 
Across Graces K Through 6 



20 



10 



2 3 4 

Classroom Grade 



Mean Number of Grades 
Until Majority of LEP 
Transfer 
(As Estimated by Teacher) 



2 3 4 

Classroom Grade 
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(modal LEP) grade of students. • Each approach provides a somewhat different 
perspective. The results from the viewpoint of classroom grade are 
presented below. 

6.3.1 Reading, Writing and Oral Language Composite Skills Taught By 
C lassroom Grades 

Table 6.3 presents component level data for the percent of 
reading, writing and oral language skills taught to modal LEP children at 
each skill level grade, across actual classroom grade levels.* Several 
observations can be made from this table. As expected, the percentage of 
above classroom grade level skills addressed for a particular LSF component 
tends to be substantially less than the percentage of on-grade and below 
classroom grade level skills addressed. Generally, reading skills are 
"covered more completely than writing skills, and both are covered 
substantially more completely than oral language skills. Figure 6.4 
highlights this latter finding by showing the percentage of on-grade skills 
addressed for each component across assigned classroom grades. The 
percentage of on-grade reading skills addressed averagej/in the high 
eighties; the percentage of on-grade writing skills/i^dressed average in 
the low oif/htiesj and the percentage of on-grade oral language s'^lls 
average in the low sixties across classroom grades. 

6.3.2 Mathematics, Social Studies, and Science Skil ls Taught 

In addition to the teaching of specif ic k language arts skills 
assessed by the CSI, teachers were asked whether they taught mathematics, 
social studies, and science to HfiP children.** Figure 6.5 shows the percent 
of teachers at each classroom grade level who taught each of these subjects 
to their LEP children. On the average, about 80% of teachers covered these 
subject areas with their LEP children. In general, a smaller percentage of 

s * 

♦Data based on the responses of five or fewer teachers are not presented in 
this table because they were considered psychometrically unreliable. 

♦•This was asked only of classroom teachers, but not of resource teachers. 
See Chapter 4 for a discussion of resource teacher characteristics. 
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TABLE 6.3 



PERCENTAGE OF READING, WRITING, AND ORAL LANGUAGE COMPONENT SKILLS* TAUGHT TO MODAL LEP 
CHILDREN AT EACH SKILL LEVEL GRADE BY ACTUAL CLASSROOM GRADE LEVEL OP TEACHERS . 



Skill Level Grade 
2 '3 




? m percentages here arc of thooc skills included in the CSI for particular grades 
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FIGURE 6.4 

PERCENTAGE OF 0N-G2ADE READING, WRI7TNG, AND ORAL LANGUAGE COMPONENT SKILLS 
TAUGHT TO MODAL LEP CHILDREN- ACROSS ASSIGNED CLASSROOM GRADES 

100 C 




K 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Classroom Grade 

Codex ■' 

x x Oral Language 

( 9 Writing 

O- -Q Reading 
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FIGURE 6.5 

PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS AT EACH CLASSROOM GRADE 
' WHO TEACH MATHEMATICS, SOCIAL STUDIES, OR 
SCIENCE TO THEIR LEP STUDENTS 



Percentage of 
Teachers 



O * 

ERIC 




2 3 ,4 

Classroom Grade 

Subject 
. Mathematics 



x— X Social Studies 

+ + Science 
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upper elementary grade teachers taught these subjects to LEP children than 
did teachers in the lower elementary grades. The decreases U percent of 
teachers between grades K-2 and grades 3-6 teaching science (24%) and 
mathematics (20%) are about twice as much as the decrease in the percentage 
of teachers teaching social studies (11%). Except for Grades 5 and 6, a 
largev percentage of teachers teach mathematics to LEP students than teach 
social studies and science. This suggests that projects are following the 
typical pattern of teaching more mathematics in the early grades than 
science and social studies. An almost equal percentage of teachers teach 
social studies and science to LEP students in the lower elementary grades 
(K-2), whereas a smaller percentage of teachers teach science to LEP 
students in the upper elementary grades (3 to 5) than social studies. 

Teachers were asked whether the objectives they were using with 
LEP students in each of these subjects differed from those they would use' 
with English proficient students. A sizeable proportion of teachers -<32% 
overall) indicated they had different objectives for LEP students in each 
of these subjects. For mathematics and science, the percent of teachers 
indicating different objectives for LEP students dropped substantially 
between lower grades, K to 2, and upper grades, 3 to 6 (37% versus 25% for 
mathematics and 40% versus 23% for science). On the other hand, there was 
no real difference between lower and upper grades for social studies (37% 
versus 36%). For those teachers indicating that the relative compre- 
hensiveness of objectives differed for LEP students, teachers were close to 
equally split as to how comprehensive the objectives were for LEP students 
* in the subjects of social studies (47% more comprehensive than those for 
non-LEP and 53% less, N = 32) and science (56% more and 44% less, N = 18), 
whereas for mathematics, substantially more teachers'leahed toward 
' comprehensive objectives (65% more and 35% less, H =26). For those 
teachers indicating that teaching pace differed for LEP and English 
proficient students, respondents overwhelmingly indicated a slower pace, for 
LEP students (97% in mathematics, N = 30; 95% in social studies, N - 22; 
and 100% in science, N ■ 23) . 

Teachers also indicated that, for mathematics and science, they 
used their students' native language rather than English (100% for 
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mathematics, N = 16 and 94% for science, N *■ 16). In the case of soc al 
studies, 71% of teachers used the students* native language, while 29% used 
English (N - 14) . 

The general picture that emerges from these data Is that a sizeable 
portion of teachers cover content skills In mathematics, science, and social 
studl* with their LEP students. Teachers frequently modify their 
objectives and use a slower pace and the native language to assist the LEP 
students. However, a smaller percentage of teachers teach these subject 
area skills In upper elementary grades than In the lower grades, 
particularly mathematics and science. There may be several reasons for 
this latter phenomenon. It may reflect a move toward a more remediation^ 
oriented approach with students who have not been able (for ..hatever 
reasons) to achieve sufficient English language arts skills for exit, 
despite extended participation In the prograir; It may reflect the use of a 
more focused (on English language arts skills per se) approach toward new 
LEP students who cone Into the program In upper elementary grades; or It 
may reflect the greater use of the pull-out approach with upper e?ementary 
grades such that these subjects are more often covered or.ly In the regula. 
classrooms. The exact explanation would be mora likely with a longitudinal 
study, which would Include Individual students over >:lne, which this Study 
did not obtain. 

6.3.3 Other Needs Addressed 

Teachers were asked about any other special needs that limited 
English proficient students might have apart from their need for English 
proficiency. Slxty-slx percent of the teachers Indicated that their IEP 
students had such special needs; of these, 96% gave specific responses 
regarding what th-sse needs were, and 87% gave specific ways In which they 
were addressing these needs. 

The main categories of responses regarding other needs of LEP 
students and ways In which teachers address these needs are presented In 
' Table 6.4. Over 90% of the perceived needs fell Into two categories: 
academic/cognitive needs (29%) and social/Interpersonal needs (62%). Most 
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(70%0 of the perceived ways these needs were addressed (solutions) also 
fell into two categories: academic/cognitive solutions (28%) and 
social/interpersonal solutions (43%). 



TABLE 6*4 



SPECIAL NEEDS OF LEP STUDENTS IN ADDITION TO ENGLISH PROF 
AND WAYS IN WHICH TEACHERS ADDRESS THESE NEEDS 



IENCY 



Other Special 'Needs of LEP Students 
(N » 168 Responses) 



Academic/Cognitive Needs Responses 



Native language skills 
Cognitive skills 

Subject matter knowledge 
ae-learning native 

language/culture 
Health/nutrition education 



Total 



% of 




% of 


jsponses 


Social/Interpersonal Needs 


Responses 


10.1 


Positive self-concept 


27.4* 


7.7 


Cultural adjustment/ 


17.9 


4.2 


acceptance behaviors 






U.S. cultural knowledge 


6.5 


4.2 


Parental support 


' 6.0. 


2.4 


Group interaction 


4.2 


28.6 


Total 


61.9 




* * 





Academic/ Cognitive Needs Responses Social/ Interpersonal Needs Responses 



Specific Ways In Which Teachers Are Addressing Needs 
(N « 15 2 Responses) 

% of 



% of 



Native language instruction 9.2 

Inc vidualized instruction 8.6 
Instruct on geared to stu- 
dent pace 
Arrange aedical treatment/ 
Provide health e -ducat ion 



6. j 
3.3 



Explanation of cultural ?1*7 
differences/multicultural 
activities 

Activities to enhance self- 8.6 
concept 

Effective communication 6.6 

with parents 
Positive feedback/ 5 * 9 
encouragement 



Total 



27.6 



Total 



42.8 
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6 >4 Results by Furctional (Modal LEP) Grades 

The preceding subsections assessed skills addressed In terms of 



LEPs' classroom grades. The^next series 
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of subsections will consider these 
Development associates, inu. - 



and other data from the perspective of LEP students' functional (modal) 
grade • 



6.4.1 Reading, Writing and Oral Language Composite Skills Taught Per 
Modal LEP Grade 

Another way to present the reading, writing, and oral language 
component data is in terras of the 1 percentage of above grade, on-grade, and 
below grade skills taught by modal LEP grade level. Thvs is shown in fable 
6.5 The joercentages of on-mo^al-grade level skills addressed (Figrure 6.6) 
are slightly higher than the percentages of on-classroom-grade level skills 
addressed (Figure 6.4). This confirms the expectation that teachers 
emphasize skill levels at the modal LEP grade level, rather than at the 
classroom grade level* 

The percentage of +1 grade, on-grade, -1 grade and -2 grade 
reading, writing and oral language skills au dressed by modal LEP grade is 
shown in Figure 6.7. Generally, the data for each of these skill 
components are ordered such that -2 grade skills (skills two grades below 
v*here the te- :her believes the modal LEP student are functioning in terms 
NVv t>£ English Language Arts) are most completely addressed, -1 grade skills 
next most completely addressed, on grade skills next, and +1 grade skills 
least completely addressed'. That is, overall, tochers address more LSF 
skills one or two grades below the modal LEP grade than they do 
on-modal-LEP -grade. This pattern is strongest for oral language skills, 
next strongest for writing skills, and least dramatic for reading skills. 

One important observation from Figure 6.7 is that the*pattern of 
increasing percentage of +1 grade, on-grade, -1 grade or -2 grades skills 
addressed, across all grades and for all three skill components, suggests . 
that the CSI has performed very well in d illuminating between skills which 
are addressed and those which are not. 1 




♦Skills were intermingled by LSF sub-area or Sometimes randomized in such a 
way that it was unlikely that teachers "saw throughH the skill grading 
system and merely responded accordingly. 
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' TABLE 6.5 

PERCENTAGE OF ABOVE GRADE,' ON-GRADE, AND BELOW GRADE READING, WRITING, AND ORAL LANGUAGE 
COMPONENT SKILLS TAUGHT BY MODAL LEP GRADE LEVEL 



Modal LEP Grade Level 

2 3 L 4 




l 

w 
w 
m 
I 
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FIGURE 6.6 



PERCENTAGE OF ON-GRADE READING, WRITING, AND ORAL LANGUAGE SKILLS 
:*> TAUGHT TO MODAIj LEP CHILDREN ACROSS MODAL LEP GRADES 
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FIGURE 6.7 

PERCENTAGE OF SKILLS ADDRESSED +1 GRADE, ON -GRADE, 
. - 1 GRADE f AND -2 GRADES 
READING , WRITING & ORAL LANGUAGE COMPONENTS 
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FIGURE 6.8 

PERCENTAGE OF ON-GRADE READING SKILLS TAUGHT AT EACH MODAL LEP GRADE 
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6.4.2 Reading Skill Areas . 

Figure 6.8 presents the percentage of on-grade skills taught at 
each modal LEP grade for each of the four reading skill areas included on 
the CSI. The study skills area, generally, has the highest percentage of 
on-grade skills taught across all modal LEP grades. Except for Grade 5, 
the percentage of on-grade skills was essentially the same across all modal 
grade levels for Study Skills, Comprehension, and Decoding Processes. 
On-grade Literacy Skills are only appropriate for 5th and 6th grades, and 
no pattern can be determined from only these two data points. 



Figure 6.9 shows each of the reading skill areas in terms of the 
percentage of skills covered above grade level (+1 grade) / on-grade level, 
and below grade level (-1 and -2 grades), for each modal LEP grade. The 
percentage of on-graae Decoding Processes skills covered tends to be 
greater than above or below grade skills. For Comprehension and Study 
Skills, the percentage of above grade skills covered tends to be less than, 
the percentage of on-grade and below grade skills covered. 



6.4.3 Writing Skill Areas 
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Figure 6.10 presents the percentage of on-grade skills taught at 
each modal grade level for each of the six writing skill areas included on 
the CSI. Spelling, Handwriting and Mechanics are presented separately from 
Language, General Discourse, and Discourse Products to aid visual 
interpretation, and also because the former group seems to involve more 
mechanical/rote skills than the latter group. Empirically, at each modal 
LEP grade, the percentages of on-grade skills taught in each of the areas 
in the first group are greater than the percentages of on-grade skills 
taught in the areas included in the second group. 

• The percentages of Handwriting and Mechanics skills taught is 
consistentlv high over all modal LEP gr^de levels, while the percentages of 
skills taught in the other areas va¥y considerably. This is confirmed by 
the dsta displayed in Figures 6.11 and 6.12 which present the percentages 
of above- grade, on-grade, and below grade skills which are taught at each 
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** 'FIGURE 6.9 (continued) 
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r FIGURE 6<10 

PERCENTAGE OF ON -GRADE WRITING SKILLS TAUGHT AT EACH MODAL LEP GRADE 
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FIGURE 6.11 

PERCENTAGE OF SPELLING, HANDWRITING, AND MECHANIC SKILLS 
TAUGHT ABOVE, ON AND BELQW MODAL LEP GRADE 
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FIGUHE 57TZ 



PERCENTAGE OF LANGUAGE , GENERAL DISCOURSE, AND DISCOURSE PRODUCTS 
SKILLS TAUGHT ABOVE, ON,> AND BELOW MODAL LEP GRADE 
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FIGURE 6.12 (continued) 
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modal LEP grade. The graph of the Language area data demonstrates a 
tendency for a larger percentage of skills two grades below modal LEP grade 
level to be taught, while the smallest percentages of skills taught are 
those above grade level. No other patterns seem to emerge from the data. 

6.4.4 Oral Language Skill Areas 

Figure 6.13 shows the percentage of on-grade skills taught at each 
modal grade level for each of these oral skill areas. These oral language 
area skills (based on the LSF framework) are Oral Vocabulary, Sentence 
Structure, and Language Usa. (Four other sub-area measures of oral 
language involving constant grade or ungraded skill level are discussed at 
the end of this subsection. ) A higher percentage of Language Use skills is 
taught than skills in the other two areas. In addition, in the lower 
elementary grades, a higher percentage of Sentence Structure skills is 
taught than Oral Vocabulary, while in the upper elementary grades, the 
reverse is true. 

Figure 6.14 shows each of the three oral language skill areas in 
terms of percentage of skills covered below grade level, o n -grade level, 
and above grade level for each modal LEP grade. No clear pattern emerges 
here except that for Oral Vocabulary and Sentence Structure, higher 
percentages of below grade level skills are taught than on-grade or below 
grade level skills. 

The last set of data to be presented here include the four oral 
language variables that were assessed at the same skill grade level for all 
teachers: Common Pre-K Passive Vocabulary, Grade K Active Vocabulary, Grade* 
1 Active Vocabulary, and Classroom Interactions (Figure 6.15). Se i ral 
observations can be made regarding these data. The percentage of tills 
taught in all these variables show a general tendency to increase .d to 
peak somewhere in the middle grades and level off or become erratic in the 
upper grades. The common Pre-K Passive Vocabulary and the Grade K Ajtive 
Vocabulary appear to peak in emphasis around second grade. This emphasis 
about two grades below modal LEP grade is consistent with what v ,-.s found 
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FIGURE 6.13 

PERCENTAGE OF ON-GRADE ORAL LANGUAGE SKILLS TAUGHT 
AT EACH MODAL LEP GRADE 
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FIGURE 6.14 

PERCENTAGE OF ORAL VOCABULARY, SENTENCE STRUCTURE AND LANGUAGE USE 
SKILLS TAUGHT ABOVE, ON AND BELOW MODAL LEP GRADE 
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FIGURE 6.14 (continued) 
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FIGURE 6.15 

ORAL LANGUAGE SKILLS ASSESSED AT THE SAME SKILL GRADE LEVEL FOR 
;LL TEACHERS: PERCENTAGE OF SKILLS ADDRESSED BY MODAL. LAP GRADE 
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for other oral language skills previously presented. The grade 1 Active 
Vocabulary words appear to peak In emphasis at fourth grade, which would be 
three grades below modal LEP grade for this oral language variable. The 
classroom Interaction variable generally has the highest level of emphasis 
for this set of oral language variables, with perhaps a modest peak 
somewhere between the 1st and 3rd modal LEP grade. Again, these data give 
a relatively clear pattern suggesting good psychometric performance of 
these CSI variables. 

6.5 Relationships Among Teacher and Classroom Characteristics and 

Skills Addressed 

As discussed In Chapter 2, teachers within the bilingual education 
projects under study were randomly divided Into equivalent samples. 
Teachers In one of these samples were Interviewed to obtain Information 
related to project characteristics. "\The data from that sample were 
presented In Chapter 4. The other tiacher sample was utilized to obtain 
data for the Classroom Skills Inventory (CSI), additional teacher 
characteristics, and classroom characteristics that were considered 
potentially relevant to the skills addressed In bilingual classrooms. Some 
of the background Information obtained on the CSI teachers is the same as 
the data obtained from the other teachers sampled; these data were analyzed 
in Chapter 2 as a .basis for assessing the empirical comparability of the 
data. Teacher background and classroom data obtained from the other 
teacher sample was discussed In Chapter 4, and so, as a general rule, the 
essentially equivalent portions of the CSI teacher background data will not 
be presented here. Instead the focus on teacher and classroom background 
data obtained In CSI teacher sample will be limited to those data directly 
relevant to the issue of skills addressed by the CSI teacher sample. 
However, since the two teacher samples are essentially ec.Jlvalent, 
inferences drawn from one sample should generally be interchangable with 
Inferences drawn from the other sample . 
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6.5.1 Relationships Among Teacher and Classroom Characteristics 

The focus In this subsection will be on relationships found among 
teacher and classroom characteristics In the CSI sample. Relationships 
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between tear «r characteristics or classroom characteristics and skill . 
related -arables will be found in the next subsection of this chapter. 

Table 6.6 shows the extent of the relationship of teaching 
experience with other teacher or classroom characteristics (only 
significant relationships, P<.05, are shown). (Pearson product moment 
correlation coefficients were used here.) Two variables, total years of 
teaching experience and years of teaching experience at the current grade 
and school, are highly correlated (r=.56) . Thus, they show very similar 
patterns of relationships with other background variables. Generally, the 
more experienced teachers tend to have greater monolingual education 
experience and more advanced degrees.* 

Table 6.7 shows the significant (those with p<.05) relationships, 
between each of four bilingual education or training variables and other 
teacher or classroom characteristics. Also shown are relationships between 
whether the teacher perceives he or she is in a program with greater 
bilingual emphasis (Type III, IV, or V rather than Type I or II) and other , 
background variables-. Finally, as a contrast, the relations between mono- 
lingual education teaching experience and other characteristics are also 
shown. Since a teacher could have a great deal of monolingual- experience 
and still have substantial bilingual education training and experience, it 
does not automatically follow that monolingual training teaching experience 
would show o^posil e relationships to those involving bilingual education 
experience. and tra ling variables. However, that is what the data show. 

Generally, the four bilingual education training and experience 
variables show a highly correlated pattern. They also all tend to be 
associated with whether the teacher (or someone else in the classroom) 



♦For example of the impact of the lack of qualified bilingual staff see 
Cases NOs. 6 and 19. 
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TABLE 6*6 

CORRELATIONS OF YEARS OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE 
WITH OTHER TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS 



1. Years of Teaching Experience 

Correlated with: 

Years of teaching at grade and school 
Prior monolingual education experience 
More advanced degree 
Not teaching in other languages* 

Does not speak, read, or write in another language 
Not currently receiving bilingual education training 
Less total LEP in class 
\." Less bilingual emphasis in program 

2. Years of Teaching At Grade And School 

Correlated with: * 
Years of teaching experience 
Not teaching in other languages** 
No previous bilingual education experience 
More advanced degree 
Not previously a ESL teacher 
| L^ss^ tx>tal LEP in class 

Prior monolingual education experience 
Not currently receiving bilingual education training 



• 56 
.54 

• 34 

• 31 

• 16 

• 16 

• 15 
.13 



• 0001 

• 0001 
.0001 
.0001 

• 008 
.008 
.02 
.04 



r 




.56 


.0001 


• 30 


• 0001 


.27 


.0001 


• 18 


• 003 


• 18 


• 004 


.16 


• 008 


.15 


• 02 


.13 


.04 



♦All correlations in this group based on 261-265 teachers, except this var- 
iable (N - 170) . 

•nil correlations In this group based on 261-264 teachers, except this var- 
iable (N - 169). 
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TABLE 6.7 

CORRELATIONS OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION EXPERIENCE AND TRAINING WITH OTHER TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS 



1. fravious Bilingual Education Taachar 
' SKPtrlanct Corralatad withi 

, xuchti in othar languagaa 
Prior training in bilingual ad. 
Spaaks, raads , or vritas in othar 

languagaa 
Prior axparianca aa an ESL t a ac har 
Lass ymars taachtng at, grada ft school 
Nora LEP in claaa 
Currandy racaiving bilingual 

ad training 
jto prior aonolingual ad axparianca 







2. PrmritMii anarianca MA 




£< 


r 


E< 


ESL Taachar Corralatad withi 


r 


.36 


.0001 


Prior axparianca aa bilingual 






.33 


..0001 


•d taachar 


.31 


.0001 






SpaaJca, raada, or* writaa in 






.31 


.0001 


othar languagaa 


.24 


.0001 


.31 


.0001 


Prior bilingual ad training 


.21 


.0007 


.27 


.0001 


Laaa yaara at grada & school 


.18 


.004 


.19 


.0001 








.18 


.0001 








.14 


.03 









Prior Bilingual Education Training 
Corralatad withi 

Spaces, raada, or writaa in othar 

languagaa 
Prior bilingual ad taaching 

axparianca 
Currant bilingual ad tra in i ng 
Taachaa in othar languagaa 
Mora LEP in claaa 
Prior ESL axparianca 
No aonolingual ad axparianca 
Lowar classroom grada 
Lowar modal LEP (functional) grada 



.43 .0001 

.33 .0001 
.27 .0001 
.27 .000/, 
.000* 
.0007 



.22 
.21 



.18 .004 
.13 .04 
.13 .04 



4. Currantly Racaiving Bilingual 

Education Trng. Corralatad withi r • £< 

Taachaa in othai languagaa .31 .0001 

Prior bilingual training . .27 .0001 

Mora LEP in claaa .27 .0C01 
Spaaka* raads* or writaa in 

othar languagaa -25 .0001 

Mo aonolingual ad axparianca .18 .003 

Prior bilingual ad axparianca .18 .004 

Laaa yaara taaching ^ -16 .008 

lata yaara at grada a school .13 .04 



tn prograaa Typa With Graatar Bilingual 
.johaala Corralatad withi £ 

Taachaa in othar languagaa 
Spaaks, raada, or writaa in 

othar languagaa 
Laaa LEP in claaa 
so aonolingual axparianca 
Saa yaara taaching axparianca 



.17 
.15 
.13 
.13 



2 



J 



^004 

J 02 
[04 
L04 



Pravioua Monolingual Id. Taaching 
Exoarianca Corralatad withi 

Yaara taaching axparianca 
Doaa not spaak, raad, or writa 

othar languagaa 
Mora Advancad dagraa 
Zmum of tan taac h ara in othar 

languagaa 
Wot currantly racaiving m 

bilingual ad training 
No pravioua bilingual ad 

training 
Laaa total LEP 

Mora yaara at grada and*, school 
No pravioua bilingual ad 

axparianca 
In a program with laaa bilingual 

anphaaia 



£ 

.54 

.24 
.20 

.19 

.18 

.18 
.15 
.15 

.14 

.12 



E< 

.0001 

.0001 
.0009 

.01 

.003 

.004 

.01 

.02 

.03 

h04 
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teaches In other languages, has competence in other languages, has fewer 
years teaching, has fewer years in grade and school, has more LEP in class, 
and has no prior monolingual education experience. However, program 
emphasis did not relate significantly to any of the bilingual education 
training or experience variables. The variables of previous monolingual 
education tended to generally reflect opposite relationships to those of 
the bilingual education indicators, and were also associated with more 
advanced academic degrees. 

6.5.2 Relation of Teacher and Classroom Background Characteristics to 
Needs and Skills Addressed 

) 

Table 6.8 summarizes the statistically significant (and some of, 
borderline significance) correlations between teacher or clasjroom back- 
ground characteristics and the skills addressed or special needs perceived 
with LEP students in bilingual classrooms. 

It should be remembered that some of these correlations are based 
on the full teacher sample; thus, relatively low correlations can be statis- 
tically significant. In other cases the sample sizes are considerably l^ss 
(e.g., for 5th and 6th grade reading, writing and oral language skills), so 
that it takes a fairly large correlation to reach statistical significance. 
Thus, even though the probability standar : is the same (p^.05) for all 
correlations reported as statistically significant, it is much more likely 
that statistically significant relationships will be found in the larger 
samples. Conversely, it is much more lik&y that significant relationships 
will be missed in the smaller samples which would otherwise be found if 
sample sizes were larger. 

The first three teacher background variable! presented in Table 6.8 
are: total years of teaching, number of years teaching at the current grade 
and school, and number of years of previous experience teaching in a mono- 
lingual education classroom. Years of previous monolingual education 
experience had no relationship to skills taught in the classroom nor to the 
perception of LEP students special needs. Total years of classroom 
teaching related only to less coverage of classroom interaction skills 
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TABLE 6.8 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TEACHER CLASSROOM CHARACTERISTICS 
AND SKILLS ADDRESSED IN BILINGUAL CLASSROOMS 



1. Years Teaching 

Less cTassroom interaction 

2. Years Teaching*ln Grade School 

3rd grade writing 

Less classroom interaction 

Perceive no addiN^onal LEP special needs 

Less likely to teach mathematics to LEP 

3. Previous Monolingual Education Experience 
I No significant correlations 

4. Prior Bilingual Education Sxperienfre 

Perceive additional LEP special needs 
More likely to teach social studies to LEP 

3* Previous ESL Experience 

5th grade oral language skills 
3rd qrade oral language skills 
2nd grade oral language skills* 



6. Advanced Degree 

3rd grade reading skills 
1st grade reading skills 
3rd grade writing skills* 
Common 1st grade passive oral 
vocabulary skills* 



.15 



.25 
.22 
.14 
.13 



.16 
.13 



.49 
.28 
.13 



.19 
.17 
.18 

• 12 



.02 



,009 
.0003 
.02 
.04 



.01 

.03 



,004 
.004 
.09 



.05 
.01 
.06 

.06 



correlations with only borderline (.OS* P* -10) ^«*^.*^£ aCm ' 
included because they seem to relate to a pattern in the statistically 
significant <p* -05) correlations. 
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TABLE 6-8 (Continued) 



7. Prior Bilingual Education Training 

3rd grade oral language skills 
i \ Perceive additional LEP. special needs 

^ More likely to teach social studies" to LEP 
. \i 1st grade p assive oral vocabul&ry skills 
, v ki-gi^etgarten passive oral vocabulary skills 
' ^ I^jSfs 1st grade writing skills 
* * Classroom -interaction skills 
4th gradfi reading skills* 
Less 1st grade reading skills* 
Common pre-K active vocabulary* 



8. Current Bilingual Education Training 

/ 

6th grade writing skills 
5th grade reading skills 
4th grade reading skills 

More likely to teach social studies to LEP 
More likely to teach science to LEP 
More likely %.o teach mathematics to LEP 
5th grade writing skills* 



9. Speaks, Reads, or Writes in Other Languages 



10. Teaching in Other Languages 4 

6th grade oral language skills 

5th grade oral language skills 

More likely to teach social studies to LEF 

6th grade writing skills* 

2nd grade oral language skills* 

Classrbom interaction skills* 



.20 
.16 
.15 
.15 
.13 
.13- 
.12 
.20 
.11 
.10 



.57 
.37 
.27 
.17 
.15 

,29 



.68 
.48 
.26 
.58 
.17 
.1.3 



.04 

.007 

.01 

.02 

.03 

.05 

.05 

.10 

.09 

.10 



.03 

.03 

.0'2 

.005 

.01 

.02 

.09 



Perceive additional LEP special needs 


.20 


.001 


2nd grade reading skills 


.15 


.05 


More likelv to teach social studies to LEP 


.15 


.02 


5th crrade oral language skills* 


.30 


.08 


1st grades reading skills* 


.11 


.09 



.03 

.02 

.0006 

t .08 

.09 

.09 



♦Correlations with only borderline ( .05< p <f . 1')) statistical significance- 
included because they seem to relate to a pattern in the statistically 
significant (p<C .0L>) correlations. 
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which has to do with communication .between the tocher and students. . 
Number of years teaching in the grade and skill correlated positively with 
3rd grade writing skills (possibly spurious) and oegatively with classroom 
interactions, perceiving LEP special mseds, and teaching mathematics to LEP. 

/ 

The next two variables in Table 6.8 relate to,previous bilingual 
Education experience in general and previous experience specifically as an 
ESL teacher. Previous bilingual education experience corrnlated positively 
with only two variables-: perception of additional LEP sp ,1 needs and a 
greater likelihood to teach social studies to LEP students. Previous ESL 
teaching experience showed a general tendency to be positively related^ o 
teaching of oral language skilly. Advanced degree training" had a positi ? 
relation to early grade reading, writing, and passive vocabulary skills 
training for LEP^. Otherwise, having an advanced degree did not relate t,o 
teaching of .skills or perception of special needs. 

k * 
r +> 

Prior and current bilingual education training (as opposed to # 
experience) both had a fair number of significant correlations with teaching 
of" various skills to LEP and perception of special needs. However, the pat- 
tern of relationships for current bilingual edition training 1* clearer 
than for prior bilingual education training. Current bilingual training 
tends to relate positively to teaching upper elementary grade level reading 
and writing skills jnd teaching all three of the. subject area skills of 
social studies, science, and Mathematics to LEP students. Prior^ bilingual 
education training has the greatest tendency to relate positively to lower 
elementary oral 'language skills (i.e., 3rd grade oral language, 1st grade 
passive oral .vocabulary', K grade> passive oral vocabulary, classroom inter- 
action skills, and pre-K active vocabulary). • Prior bilingual^ education 
experience also related positively to perceived LEP student special needs, 
teaching social studies, and 4th grade reading skills. On the other hand, 
for some reason'prior bilingual education training correlates with less 1st 
gride writing skills and less 1st grade reading skills. - It would appear 
that in the earliest elementary grades, teachers with prior bilingual - 
education training emphasize the teaching «5f oral language sTjjlls over the ' 
teaching of reading and writing skills. 
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The last two variables presented in Table 6.8 relate to teachers' 
'ability to. speak, read, or write in other* languages a*nd to whethef teaching 
in other languages occurs in the teachers V classrooms (teaching in mother 
languages could occur Sy teaching aides for example, whether or not the 
teacher himself /herself used other languages). The teachers' ability to use 
other languages, relates posi'tivei^fer perceiving LEP students' special 
needs, lst^and 2nd grade reading skill's, teaching social Studies tQ^LEP 
students, and 5th -grade oral language skills- Teaching in other languages 
within" the teachers' classrooms relates positively to oral language skills 

(particularly for the upper elementary grades ), Social -studies, and 
approaches significance, for 6th; grade writing skiils'and classroom 

interaction -skills. Thus, ability in othe? languages and use of other 

languages in the classroom show somewhat different patterns .of 

relationships to skUl variables. 

Finally, although not presented in Table 6.8, an analysis wasalso 
done regarding correlations of program types, (in terms of bilingual 
emphasis as described in section 6.5.1) with the classroom skills 
variables. However, this analysis yielded no significant (6r 'even 
borderline) correlations with any classroom .skills variables. 

Overall only scattered relationships were found between the 
variables of training and experience and skills taught. Apparently" the 
decision to teach or not to teach specific areas or skills depended on 
other variables, such as LEP curriculum, instructional materials, and the * 
severity of the students' limited English proficiency. 



6.6 



Summary 



Limited English Proficient (LEP) children w'hc are found in 
bilingual classrooms tend to be assessed as having English Language Arts 
skills increasingly below grade level as- classroom grade level increases. 
This could be due to a variety (or combination) of factors, including: 

X " *■ 

• As those students who obtain sufficient English Language Arts 
skills return to an all-English medium classroom, the students 
remaining give the appearance of decreasing prof iciency^with 

increasing grade. . . 
, development associates. Inc. 
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• Some stildents nay In fact be falling further and further Behind 
In English Language Arts skills with increasing grade, perhaps 

- the least able amo/ig the LEP/ ' 

• Mew students with limited English Arts skills are continually 
coming into the program at all girade levels, and at the upper 
grades their substantially lower entry skills "will give the 
appearance of 'decreasing proficiency wijih increasing grades,* 



Teachers could be expected to put their greatest emphasis* on, teach- 
ina LEP students at the modal LEP skill level in their classroom, that is, 
teaching at the level "where they find the most LEP stude^tc 'which is below 
assigned classroom grad£). For reading skills, they do appec to be 
teaching LEP students a high percentage of skills on their medal LEP grade 
level (about 90%)/ although they appear to be teaching ?n equivalent or 

•higher percentage of reading skills which are one or two grades below modal- 
grade level. For writing skills, teachers appear to be teaching LEP 
students predominantly at one grade level below modal I*EP grade,, although a 
fairly high percentage of onTtnodal LEP grade skills (about 80% ) ere 

'covered. For oral language skills, teachers appear to be^ teaching tt t . 
predominantly two grade levels below modal LEP grade, -with only about 66 
percent*of these skills covered on modal (functional) LEP-grade level. 

It could be argued that skills below tne modal LEP grade, as 
measured by the CSI, might receive somewhat greater emphasis than o,n-grade 
skills for several reasons, including: • 4 P 

v. . 

• Whtlre the teachers responded in terms of * the mohal LEP students 
in their classroom, typically some of their LEP students were - 
even less skilled;** consequently, teachers had to take these 
even less skilled* LEP students irtto account. 

• Review and practice are important to assure retention of 
previously addressed skills, and there is a great overlap of 

\^akills taught across elementary school, grades in general^ 



♦See Case No. 2 which mentions an influx of Indochinese students with 
little or no English skills. 



**Of course, some of the LEP students were more skilled. 
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» Sorae^review and relearning offskills from the previous year is 



necessary after summer vacation. 



• The^teachers" naturally based the^LER skills as 
teaching on Ideal conditions; therefore, the LSI 



assessments and 
LSF skill level 

UCaUllLU^ Uil a + - « r 

grades from which the CSI Is derived may not reflect these local 
norms, which may be substantially different from the "norms on 
which the LSF Is based. * . 



7 
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In any case, the relative emphases of teaching at higher skill _ 
levels for reading skills versus writing skills versus oral language skills 
remain clear. It m'ay be that teachers are. most "on-grade» for the modal 
LEP students In the area of reading skills because the most extensive . 
teaching methods and most clearly grade-normed educational materials exist 
in the reading area. Writing skills may be next most heavily stressed and 
*ex*s^osest to being on grade -level, -because relatively extensive leaching 
methods and relatively clearly grade-normed educational materials exist In 
the writing- area. Oral language skills may. then be least addressed and 
least on-grade, because relatively Attle teaching method emphasis Is 
typically placed on this area, and grade-normed educational materials are 
most iadklng In the oral language skill area. Another .possible explanation 
for the data found Is that the relative emphases on reading over writing 
over oral' language skills reflect what the teachers lY Title VII programs 
.believe to be the relative ranking of the Importance of these skill areas; 
or-. the most appropriate order of emphasis, for aiding LEP students to 
function effectively In all-English speaking classrooms. 

Finally, a critical observation to be made from the CSI data Is 
that the highly regular and consistent patterns In the data suggest good 
psychometric discrimination. (This Is Important because the Language Skills 
Framework (LSF), out of which the Classroom Skills Inventory (CSI) was 
developed, had not been fully field-tested or validated prior to use In 
this Study/ Thus, the data of this Study provide some fie M test support ^ 
for the tpotentleal utility of the LSF approach. . 

In addition "to the teaching of speftlflc language arts skills 
assessed by the CSI,. teachers were asked whether they taught mathematics, 
social studies, and" science to LEP children. The general picture that • 
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5 * 

rged from these data| wa s that' a \sizeafc>le portion of teachers (about 80%) 

'ered content skills In mathematics/ science, and social studies with 

r LEP students. Teachers frequently modified their objectives and use 

* • •* 

* 

wer pace and the native language co assist the LEP students!* However, 

ller percentage of teacher^ taught these subject, area skills in upper 

e~ ntary grades than in the lower grades, particularly mathematics and 

.sciences There may be several- reasons for this latter phenomenon. It may 

reflect a move toward a more remediation-oriented approach with students who 

> *e not been able (for whatever 'reasons) to achieve sufficient;* English 

1; «a ;uage arts skills for exit, despite extended participation in the 

program; it may reflect the use of a morv*. focused (on English language arts 

skills per se) approach toward new LEP studer|ts who come f into* the program * 

in upper elementary grades; or it may reflect the greate^ use of the 

*■ ^ 
pull-out approach with upper elementary grades such that these subjects'are 

,\* ' \ 

more often covered only in t;he, regular classrooms. The exact explanation 

would be more likely to be fpund with a longitudinal study/ which would 

include individual students over time, which this Study was not designed to 

obtain. t , 



This chapter has dealt. with those skills addressed in Title VII 
classrooms and discusses the method used to determine the skills needed to 
function in an all-fnglish-medium classroom. The next chapter provides the 
overall Study conclusions. • 

. ' 
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CHAPTER 7 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 



The goal of this Study was to describe the characteristics of the 
classroom instruction component of Basic projects funded under the ESEA 
Title VII Bilingual .Education Program. The preceding chapters (of this 
volume "have -presented the detailed findings' from this Study. ^l>n-this 
concluding chapter, data from all aspects of -the Study are synthesized to 
present a set of overall findings and conclusions organized by the Stuiy's 
specific objectives. The Department of Education's objectives for the 
Study wer.e stated three two-part statements. To facilitate 
presentation, the statements were divided into six specif ic 'objectives, 
each of which is addressed below. * 

Study Objective 1 m - 

"To describe the characteristics of a representative sample of 
C Title Vll-funded Basic bilingual education projects. " 



In FY 1980 there werca total of 524 Basic projects, three-quarters 
of which were in at least their second -year of operation. The .median grant 
award was nearly $150,000 in FY 1980. The heaviest concentration of 
projects (28%) was in the Pacific Southwest region of the country. The 
vast majority of projects operated within a,-single school district *nd 
served an average of 30% of all schools withi'n their districts* 

In 1980, the projects served between 160, offb and 200,000 LEP 
children. The smallest project served a total of 17 # students* (LEP and 
non-LEP) and the largest served 5,488, The average number of students in 
, self-contained classrooms was 28; the majority of these students were 
clustered in the lower elementary grades (87% in K-3). LEP students 
represented 43% of* the total in each class. 



A typical bilingual education classroom was found to contain a 
heterogeneous group -of students who varied in language background and 
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English proficiency. Principals and teachers reported students were 

generally working below both national and local academic norms. > 

Three-quarters of the ^projects served* a single native language 

group. >As has be'frn true since Title VII began, the majority of projects 

A " 1 

(59% irr 1980) served exclusively Spanish-speaking students/ but the 

composition of projects has changed over time. The data showed a decrease 

from FY78 to FY80 in the total number of ^projects serving at least some 

Spanish-speaking students, from 422 T74% of all projects) to 3S8 (68%). 

During the same 1time periodf, the number of unique languages addressed by 

projects increased frdm Sp to 91. ^ 

» * t 

1 \ 

Overall, project staff members were qualified and experienced. 

Three-quarters of project directors were full-t^me and supported by Title 

VII funding. The typical project director h^d previous experience, as a 

teacher in a bilingual classroom,^ and. two or more years* administrative _ x 

experience wi^lf Title VII. Over 90 percent of the project directors had at 

least a master's degree. j 

Principals of schools served 'b^ Title VII also had substantial < 
relevant experience. The average principal had 11 years' experience in^-ti^a^^ 
position and also had 7 years' experience with Title VII. Additionally, 
almost half the principals could speak a second language and, of tiifese, 83 

percent used it in their work. - ' « * 

\ i> • " 

> * • v • ■ >'' - 

In accordance with the federal mandate, classroom teacher^ are not 

funded by Title ^11. Title VII idoes, however,, fund a variety of 

professional staff positions to ass'ist the classroom teachers. These 

include resource teachers, speech therapists, special educators, subject^ 

•matter specialists, curriculum coordinators who provide direct assistance, 1 

to teachers, or teacher trainers who provide inservice training either on a 

C v «v 

one-to-one, .as-needed basis or on a more formally, scheduled group basis. 

* 

The majority of ''classroom teachers (6tf%) reported that, they were 
proficient in a language other than English. Forty percent o'f the . 
classroom teachers and 30 percent of the resource 'teachers were certified 
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in bilingual education. In interpreting these percentages of certified 
teachers, it should- be remembered that bilingual education is a new area of 
concern in many "states, and many do not have provision for such 

r v • 

certification. ' 

Virtually all teachers had a college degree, with one-quarter of 

the classroom teachers and over half the resource teachers also having * 

i 

graduate degree,- usually an MS in Education. Further, ^0 percent of 

classroom teachers and io percent of resource teachers were certified to 

teach at the elementary leve^ and* 60 percent of the resource teachers also 

had certification as ^specialist. Over 79 percent of the classroom 

teachers and 82 percent of the resource teachers had at least 4 years of 

i' ) c 

teaching experience. ^ . • > 

*\ . 

Aides were used in 87 percent of the classrodfcis \n the sixty sites 
visited. Almost one-rthird of the aides had at least some* post-secondaXy 
education. Aides were most frequently used to assist the teachers in . 
teaching EEL and native reading and language arts. > 

Title VII recruires the input of an advisory council consisting of 

parents and other representatives of -ti*j6 LEP community. Ninety-eight 

..percent of the projects had Parent Advisory Committees. According to . 

project directors, ne^£ly all committees were involved "to some extent in 

preparing the project application, and 63 percent of the committee 

chairpersons felt their committee had helped solve problems during the 

* * ** 
project year. * Overall, the parent committees were reported to be-playing a 

strong and active role* in project operation's. ^ 



Luli 



In conclusion, it w,as found that most projects served 

* * 
Spanish-speaking students who were wording below both national and local 

academic norms. However, the number of projects serving children using - 

Asian and American Indian languages, is increasing as are the number of 

unique language groups served* Staff members are qualified and « 

experienced, and parent input, through Parent Advisory Committees, is a, 

factor in the planning and operation of projects. 
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-Study Objective 2 



"To identify groups of projects which appear to represent 
distinctly different instructional approaches to the education of 
children with lijnited English proficiency." 



Instructional approaches varied across projects, and projects did 
not cluster meaningfully in terms of approaches employed.* For example, 
although 27 percent of the project directors interviewed reported that an 
externally developed educational model Jiad been adopted, no more" than two 
project directors reported adopting *the same model. Within projects, the 
instructional approach often varied v by grade level in response to student 
needs. v r 



Based on response? by project directors to the modified 
Fishman-Lovas typology, it was found that 3 small proportion (7%*)- of K-6 
v^^ojects use only English (Type I). The majority (69%*) of projects use 
both English and the. native language (Types II-IV), but place their major 
focus on English and use the native language to varying extents and- for 
different purposes. A significant proportion (21%) of the projects use, 
both languages t£ teach all subjects (Type V), and a few (3%)< reported' % m 
using more than* one type. , f^*' 

-These findings were generally corroborated by teacher reports of 
the time they spent in English and native language instruction. Teactiers 
reported using English more than 70 percent of the time in English reading 
' and language arts, ESL, mathematics, social studies and science. English 
was used 61 percent of the time for cultural enrichment. As may be 
expected, the native language was used 88 percent of the time for 
instructipfTin native language reading and language arts. Overall, 
teachers reported" using English as the language for instruction 72 percent 
of the time. f 



♦ See Selected Case Histories volume which ^tmtains descriptions of 
particular instructional approaches r used. 0 
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The extent of Aise of English and native language for instruction 
varied within project by grade level. In general, there appeared to be a 
greater tendency to use t^he native language more extensively at the lower 
grade levels and to use ^English more frequently at the upper grade levels. 

The language in which LEP non-readers were first taught to read 
varied by pro ject 'language . While the native language wa s used exclusively 
in H percent of the Spanish-only projects to f irst teach reading, it was 
used in less than 20 percent of the projects that served other languages. 
Conversely, English was used exclusively in only 2 percent of the 
Spanish-only projects to first teach reading. On the other" band, ^EnglAsh 
was used exclusively in over 60 percent of Uhe projects serving other 
languages to first teach reading. 

Project staff try to- integrate LEP students' with their 
all-English-speaking peers to the greatest extent possible, while at the 
same time providing special language help, often using the pull-out mode of 
instruction. Nearly 40 percent of the projects* used the pull-out model 
either .exclusively or in conjunction with the in-class model.' frhe 
frequency of the pull-out approach increased with grade level", with 
pull-out used more in grades three through six than in kindergarten through 
gsade two. The use of the pull-out approach also varied by subject matter. 

Pull-out was used more^ frequently in conjunction with ESL than 
with any other subject area, where it was used to some extent by 23 percent 
of the classroom teachers, who taught ESL. The pull-out approach was*also 
used by about one-fifth of the teachers for native language and English 
language reading and language arts but was used less for. teaching other 
subjects. 

In conclusion, projects did not cluster with respect to distinctly 
different instructional approaches. It also appears .that instructional 
approach varied across grades and across subject areas. About one-third of 
the teachers, for example, reported using an in-class, teacher-only approach 
for teaching English reading but less than 10 percent* reported using. this 
approach to teaching native language reading or language arts. In sum, 
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projects were too varied to be grouped by the definitions and typology used 
in the Study. Furthermore, it is clear that projects utilize more than one 
instructional approach to meet the needs of the various grade levels they 
serve and the subject areas being taught. Thus, in the future, 
instructional approaches or activities should "be examined'not at the 
project level but at the classroom level and, if possible, at the 
individual student lev^y • \ % 

«• - 
Study Objective 3 

"To determine pro ject^oja^ectives. " 

Project objectives were reviewed in the areas of instruction, staff 
development and training* parent and community involvement, management/ % 
administration, and*materials d^fplopment and acquisition. Instructional 
objectives were the' most .frequently formulated. It was found^that 97 
percent of projects included among their annual objectives increasing their 
students' English language skills. Social studies/cultural heritage and 
mathematics/science instructional objectives were formulated by 82 percent 
and 79 percent of projects, respectively. Native language skills 
instructional objectives were prepared by 67 percent of projects. ^ 

Manacrement/administration objectives were also frequently 
formulated. Ninety-one percent of projects had objectives pertaining to 
project staffing, and 86 percent of projects cited the employment of 
bilingual personnel as an objective. With regard to staff development and 
training, 79 percent of projects reported district level inservice training 
as an objective, while 68 percent cited" college or university coursework 
for .staff as an objective. ^ 



Objectives in the areas of parent/community involvement and 
* materials development/acquisition were less frequently formulated by 
-projects. Sixty-six percent of projects cited PAC assistance with planning 
as ai objective, and 39 percent of projects cited instructional materials 
development and/or acquisition as an objective. ^ .. - 
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^. The overall extent of specif icat.ion of an objective was measured 

by a composite variable consisting of the objective's product , process,, and 
evaluation components. The data showedjthat instructional objectives in 
the area of English language skills were the most completely formulated, 
followed by mathematics/science* and social stupids/cultural heritage 
instructional objectives. Staff development and training objectives were 
less completely formulated than ' instructional objectives- It appears that 
projects are concentrating. their efforts concerning formulation ot annual 
objectives in the areas of instruction, management, and staff * 
development/training. Within the instructional area, projects clearly 
emphasize English language skills" objectives over native language skills 
objectives* ' 

s * t 

The Study found that projects generally did not modify their 
objectives. It was found, however, that small modifications were made to 
the instructional approach in some projects. For example, one-quarter of 
the teachers who were interviewed reported making changes to their 
instructional approach, materials, or activities over the life of the 
project. These modifications were predominantly related to their students' 
grade and ability levels. Generalizing to projects as a whole, it can be 
stated that modifications to objectives were made infrequently, and when 
modifications dioV occur, they were primarily to help meet the changing 
needs of LEP students. 

The data showed that projects pursued similar objectives. 
Objectives in the areas of instruction, management, and staff training were 
v stated in the large majority of project applications. Few projects . 
formulated objectives in the area of materials development and training. 

The data on project implementation suggest a relationship between 
projects stating an objective and the* extent of implementation in that -. ^ 
areata Instruction, parent involvement, and management were implemented by 
the V largest percentages .of projects, and these were identified as 
objectives by a similar percentage of projects. Staff training was also 
carried out by a lesser number of projects, and it was identified as an 
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objectlve by a smaller number. Thus, It appear*-fchat in most cases stated 

. objectives were addressed, and objectives in ope project component' have no 

greater chance of being implemented than those in other project components. 

Overall, projects formulated objectives mo^often in the areas of 
instruction, staff development and training;, and management/administration. 
: Obiectives in tMfe areas of parent and community involvement and materials 
development 4nd acquisition were generally formulated less frequently. In 
addition, projects did not usually modify their objectives; however, on. 
' occasion, instructional approaches were modified "slightly to meet changing 
V student needs. > 

Study' Objective 4 

"To determine the" relationship between skills actually addressed 
by the projects and those skills necessary to function effectively 
in an all-English-medium classroom in the ifoited States." 



\ 



The Language Skills Framework (LSF) developed by SWRL was used as 
the basis for determining the "skills necessary .to function effectively in 
an all-English-medium classroom'." The LSF system comprised three major 
components: reading skills, writing skills,- and 'oral language skills. Some 
modifications were made by Development Associates and the revision was - 
titled the Classroom Skills Inventory [CSI).- The purpose of the CSI was to 
measure the extent to which, teachers "addressed the specific reading,* 
writing and oral language skills which LEP students need to function 
effectively in an all-English speaking classroom. 



ijie respondents for the CSI were Title yil classroom teachers 
randomly sampled from grades K through 6 in proportion to classroom grades 
represented. Since a typical classroom has LEP students functioning at 
.several different grade levels, the CSI was designed to focus on the skill, 
level of -the majority of LEP students in the classroom. Prior to 
completing the CSI, each teacher was instructed to focus on the modal 
(averse) grbup of LEP Students, and to specifically indicate whether each 
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of the skills described in the CSI had been or would be taught that year to 
the identified group of students. The "modal LEP grade" for each classroom 
was the grade l»ve], at which the teacher indicated the greatest number of 
LEP students were functioning, and this determined which CSI booklet was to 
be completed** 

I 

Materials within a CSI booklet generally focused on* four LSF skill 

grade levels: items two grades below the functional grade, one grade below 

'the functional grade, on^ra^e, and one grade above the functional grade. 

The CSI data were analyzed /from three perspectives: the teacher survey 

itself, the skills taught at the students actual assigned grade level, and 

the skills taught at the students' functional (modal) grade level. 

i 

The survey of teachers in English Language Arts indicated that as 
the classroom grade level increased, the LEP students tended to function 
increasingly below classroom grade level. The data showed that modal LEP 
students were most typically on-grade for the lowest grades,, one grade 
below classroom grade for the middle grades, and two grades (sometimes 
more) below level at .the fifth and sixth grade levels. 'Possible 
explanations of this which are presented In Chapter 6 are that: individual 
students fall further behind each year; the more capable students exit 
early, leaving only the least 'prof icient' behind; and new children (e.g., 
refugees) enter the program. 

From the perspective of reading, writing and oral language skills 
taught, at assigned classroom grade levels,' the percentage of above grade 
level skills addressed tended to be substantially below thefpercentaga of 
on-grade and below grade level skills addressed. Generally, reading skills 
.were addressed more completely than writing skills, and both these skills 
were' more completely addressed than oral language skills. The percentage 
of on-grade reading skills addressed averaged in the high eighties; the 
percentage of on-grade writing skills addressed averaged in the low 
eighties; and the percentage of on-grade oral language skills averaged' in 
the low sixties across all grade levels. 
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: From the persp*o«< ve, of skills taught at the functional (modal 

LEP) grade level, the percentages- of on-grade- level skills addressed were 
typically slightly higher than the percentages of skills' addressed 
at-assigned classroom-grade level. This confirmed the Study expectation 
that teachers emphasize skill levels at the students' functional grade 
level, rather than at the assigned classroom grade level. The teacher 
survey data suggest this is part of an effort- to individualize instruction; 
teachers indicated t-hey frequently modif ied^heir objectives and used a 
slower-pace and the native language to' assist LEP stJUderits. ^ 



Overall, teachers addressed more LSF skills one or two grades N 
below the functional grade than they "did at the functional grade level. 
More specifically, for reading skills they appeared to be' teaching a high 
"percentage of skills at the students' functional grade level, although they 
also appeared ^be teaching an equivalent or higher percentage of reading 
skills which wer^ one or two grades Wow functional grade level. For 
writing skills, teachers appeared to be teaching predominantly at one grade 
level below functional grade, although^, fairly high percentage of on- 
functional grade level skills. were also cpWed. For oral language skills, 
eachers appeared to be teaching predominantly two grade levels below the 
tunctional grade level. 

In addition to the" teaching of specif ic language arts skills 
assessed- by the CSI, teachers! were asked whether they taught mathematics, 

. social studies, and science to LEP children. ■ The general picture that > 
emerged from these data was that a sizeable portion (80%) of teachers 
covered content skills in mathematics, science, and social studies with 

" their LEP students. However, a" smaller percentage of teachers taught these 
subject area skills in upper elementary grades than in the lower grades, 
particularly for mathematics^ and science. 

Overall it was found that the skills necessary to function 
effectively in an all-English speaking classroom were generally being 
taught. As expected there is more emphasis on teaching below assigned 
£ade level; there is also considerable teaching *low students' functional 
grade level, and this was not expected. The emphasis varied, however, jby 
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subject area, with. 80 percent or more of on-assigned.^grade level skills 
being'taught for reading and writing and only 6Cbpfrcent for oral language 
skills. Thus/ it is cle*x that there is greatest Aiphasis on teaching on- 
grade levc*L skills in reading, followed closely by writing, with oral 
language skills the least emphasized. The' data also show that more than 80 
percent of the teachers also teach the content skill -areas of mathematics, 
£ social studies and'science, although they teach these. subjects somewhat 
more in the lower grades than in the upp^r grades. The data additionally 
suggest that the teachers are differentiating among student skill? levels 
and adjusting their instruction' accordingly. However, all of these patterns 
vary somewhat by grade level such that the higher the assigned grade level, 
the lower the grade^ level of instruction. _| 

Study Objective 5 

y 

I 

"To, determine the degree of program implementation amo.ng local 
education agencies." 



5 



t Th e Study examined levels of activity and program development in 
each of four general implementation areas: classroom instruction, staff 
development, parent involvement, and project management: Overall it was 
found that a full instructional program was provided to students w£th most 
of the instruction being provided in English* Project teachers used 
English more than 70 percent of the time for teaching English reading and 
language arts, ESL, mathematics, social studies, and science. For cultural 
enrichment, English was used 61 percent of the time. In native reading and 
language arts, the native language was used 88 percent of the, time. There 
appeared to be a greater tendency to use the native language at the lower 
grade levels and to use English more frequently at the upper grade levels. 
The time actually spent on each subject area varied widely, ranging from an 
.average of 6 1/2 hours per week on English Reading and Language Arts to 1 
to 1 1/2 hours per week on science, cultural enrichment and social 
studies. • Math, ESL and native Language reading and language arts involved 
about 3 1/2 hours per week each. " 
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- Important aspects of classroom instruction are the skills • taught 

and' the determination of when 'to transfer students to an all-English 
speaking classroom. The skills taught were previously discussed under 
objective four where it was stated that, generally, students were being 
taught appropriate skills. The time it tak^s for skill instruction to 
result in student transfer varied depending on grade level. Kindergarten 
teachers reported the longest time period (2.7 years) and second grade 
teachers, the shortest (1.7 years). However, since teachers also reported 
teaching further below grade level as the students' assigned grade level 
increased, it appears t^hat some , students are staying in tne program 
considerably longer than others. \ 



In the area of. staff development, 61 percent of the classroom and , 
76 percent of the resource teachers had received some bilingual education 
in-service training. " Project directors reported that virtually all of the 
training sessions had included methods for teaching content areas to LEP 
students/ Classroom teachers most frequently reported attending session* 
that covered development of goals and curriculum. For resource teachers, 
the most frequently cited topics we're goal development,- student assessment, 
and dealing with the different educational needs of students from different 
backgrounds. Eighty-seven percent of the classroom and the resource^ 
teachers were either moderately or very satisfied with the quality of their 
training and over half the teachers who had received training on a topic 
wanted more in that area. Thus, while staff development is occurring to a 
significant extent, more is desired. ^ f 



In the area of parent involvement, 98 percent of all projects 
reported having a PAC. Seventy-two percent of the PAC chairpersons 
reported that they' visited the school five or jjiore times throughout the 
school year. Over two-thirds of the chairpersons reported that their PACs 
were moderately or very active in school activities and 62 percent reported 
that they were moderately or very active in preparing the project proposal 
for 03EMLA. However, principals and teachers did not consider the parent 
' role as 'important, with a little less than. half reporting parents helped to 
some extent. * 
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In the area of project management , the^-Study generally found 
s^ong evidence of effective implementation. The data showed that 91 
percent of project directors said they had a written plan for administering 
the project. Ninety-four percent o'f these director!* said they followed 
their plan, and 71 percent indicated that their plan included written 
management objectives. The data also showed that 81 percenV of project . 
directors reported that they had prepared multi-year project plans for 
their initial proposal. Seventy-eight percent of these project directors 
indicated that they had implemented their mult i -year project pians to a 
great or very great extent. » 



\ 
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In addition, the Study, looKfed at the Important area of 
institutionalization of project services which can be viewed as another 
indicator of the extent of program implementation. If a program is to be 
institutionalized, it first must be adequately implemented. To assess 
probability of institutionalization, the Title VII project and district „ 
staff were asked if; the project was effectively accomplishing l*ts goals and 
meetircr local needs. Almost three-quarters of the superintendents who were 
interviewed believed the project was effectively accomplishing its goals to 
a great or very great degree. In addition, approximately two-thirds of 
teachers considered the project. to be a definite advantage or a vital 
addition to the dis^ict # s educational system. However, district 
administrators were concerned about their ability to continue-'the project 
without federal funding. Seventy-six percent of superintendents, 82 
percent of federal programs coordinators, and 72 percent of principals said 
that bilingual education services would be reduced or dropped if Title VII 
funding was reduced or discontinued. Thus, the jStudy generally found -a 
high degree of implementation across most key project components. District 
and project staff, however; were concerned about institutionalization and 
generally agreed that project services would be- reduced or dropped if Title 
VII funding was reduced ox discontinued. 

% 

The Study also.eRnined relationships between certain project 
characteristics and the type of educational approaches/objectives jfhich 
were implemented; howeverT^ng**- relationships generally were not strong. 
In most subject areas, teachers in large projects reported they used the 
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natfve language for a larger percentage of time than did teacher.s in small 
projects. The data also showed that more older projects than first year 
projects were categorized as Type V (all subjects taught in both languages) 
under the modif-ied Fishman-Lovas- typology. In the same manner, more 
Spanish-only projects than projects which served other languages wer* 
describedas Ty^es II f or V* Further, while the native language was used ^ 
exclusively in 75-percent of "Spanish-only" projects to initially teach 
•reading, it was fsed in less than 20 percent of projects which served other 
languages. Conversely, English. was used- exclusively in 60 percent of other 



used in 
tersely, 

language projects to initially teach reading. 



The extent of staff development and training also varied by 
project type. Prior to 'the 1980-81 school year, a higher percentage of - 
classroom teachers in older projects had received in,servicevtraining than 
teachers in new projects. Similarly, almost all teachers in new Spanish 
projects had received such training, as compared to .less than 10 percent of 
teachers in new other language projects. During the 1980-81 school year, , 
Spanish-only and older projects reported more training. for teachers. With 
regard to differences among instructional approaches, only one-third of ^ , 
classroom teachers in Type I projects (ESL) reported participating in 
training, while two-thirds of classroom teachers in Type .V (all subjects 
taught in both languages) participated in training. 



In sum, there is a high degree of implementation across most key 
project components, including classroom instruction, staff development, 
parent involvement, and project management. Projects were .also reviewed to 
identify similarities, if any, in instructional approaches and level of 
staff development *nd training. There appears'to be some tendency for 
projects of certain types or with certain characteristics to implement 
certain approaches and objectives. Howeve\ the tendencies are not strong 
and show a mixed pattern. This mixed picture showing few relationships 
suggests, in conjunction with data presented on Objectives 1-4, that the 
primary focus of projects' is on the individual needs of students, which 
precluded the 1 identification of patterns at the project level. _- # 

3 ^ 
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Study Objective 6 



s 



"To Identlfy^factors which enhance or Impede project * 
Implementation." * 

While no single factor or group of factors will ensure successful . 
implementation, certain activities have been identified In the literature 
as being a necessary condition to success. These activities or factors 
a-e: "broad-based participation; 'pre- and Inservlce training; program . 
development/modification; feedback mechanisms; and resource support.^ As 
discussed below, project and dl'strlct "level personnel confirmed that these 
factors were Important to the successful Implementation o^thelr project. 

Broad-based participation and support by, both district -and school 
personnel an^d by the community are Important N to project Implementation. 
Over half of the project directors Indicated" that assistance and 
cooperation of school administrative staff helped project operations to a 
great or very great extent. .Two-thirds of project directors and principals 
reported that cooperation between project and non-project teachers helped 
I Implementation. Further, about half of the district administrators. * 

principals, and teachers felt that parents and the community helped project 
operations. Although It was reported by staff th/t the community as a 
whole which the project' served was not a critical factor In project 
implementation, the data do Indicate that parents, PAC members, and others 
in the; community were of ten. Intensely Involved on an on-going basis, and 
.that their contributions were Important. 

The literature on Implementation also suggests that pre-servlce 
and inservlce training are Important. Title VII regulations recognized 
this by delineating a separate staff development component. It was found 
that 61 percent of classroonf and 76 percent of resource teachers had. 
received some bilingual education training prior to the 1980-81 school 
year. Further, 54 percent of classroom teachers and 62 percent of resource 
teachers reported tltey received Inservlce training during .the 1980-81 
school year prior "to the site visits in January, February, and March. 
About three-quarters of the principals and teachers reported that pre-^and 
. inservlce training had helped the 'Implementation of their projects- 
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• Another factor cited as important to implementation is program 

development/modification. The literature points out that projects need to 
develop strategies for program modification in response to changing 
requirements^ circumstances, emerging needs, constraints, and early, 
outcomes. The data from this Study showed that teachers reported few 
modifications in their instructional plans. Only one-quarter of.the 
teachers reported making, modifications to their instructional approach, 
materials, or activities overr£Jie life of the project. However, it was 
also found that teachers did not think in terms of plans being modified, 

but in terms of evolving plans. This being the case, modifications or 

/ 

changes were likely being made to a greater extent than was reported. 



/ 



The literature also points out that feedback mechanisms through 
needs assessments and evaluations are important to implementation* Eighty 
percent of project directors reported carrying out needs assessments during 
the 1980-81 school year, and a similar percentage* reported carrying out 
internal evaluations and monitoring efforts and that thes^ had been 
moderately or very effective in assisting project implementation. 

i 

Resource support has also been frequently^ cited as necessary to 
project implementation. Specifically, project directors, principals, and 
teachers reported that ava^labl^ materials and the technical assistance 
they received helped project implementation. Three-quarters of projects 
received materials, services, or training from a Bilingual Education 
Service Center (BESC) , and two-thirds of the directors of these projects 
reported that this support was moderately or very effective. Over half of 
the project directors also reported that resource support received from 
their SEA was useful. \ 

■ . ■ J 

Overall, a majority of the projects were^trarry ing out 

implementation strategies, which were identified r in the literature as being 

'.^ . .... 

necessary for successful project implementation. The study findings 
indicated that project and district level staff generally thought that 
implementation of these activities enhanced the success of their project. 
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In addition*"^ assessing the extent to which the above factors 
enhanced project implementation, multiple regression analyses were computed 
to, determine what major project characteristics were related to 
implementation of specific project features or components. In general, J 
project characteristics were found to be more related to the instructional 
component than to staff development, project management, or parent and 
community involvement. Although a fair number of statistically significant, 
relationships were found, these do got further "explain successful 
implementation. • • 

' • '^Finally, the positive opinion which administrators and teaching 

staff held of the project's operatiSns is a factor which should enhance or 

greatly aid in setting the foundation for; institutionalization. Most 

district and program personnel associated with Title VII projects had a 

positive opinion of the local program'* impact on spoke^English, academic 

skills, English language .reading skills, native language skills, cultural 

awareness, attitude toward school, and self-image,^ On a more specific 

level, *-half of the project directors believed that most or all of their 

students would be able to function effectively in an all English-medium 

classroom when they left the Title VII program, although an additional 14% 

felt that less than half of their exiting students vfculd be able to 

function effectively. On the other hand, negative factors which could 

hinder institutionalization are the beliefs of 18% of the Superintendents 

that conflicting viewpoints toward bilingual education exist within their 

community, and the general view of LEA staff that federal resources are 

i * ■ 

needed to continue project operations at the same level. 



d 
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This Study has presented a large amount of information on .a large 
and diverse program. This makes forming an impression or making an 
assessment difficult. These are, however, some general impressions which 
are strongly suggested.. Overall, the results describe a program which is 
changing to meet new circumstances and students. In essence, the Title VII 
Basic Program across the country is: 
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• highly varied with an emphasis on meeting individual student , 

r % v 

• emphasizing English instruction, butA/ith many ^projects making 
heavy use of the native language'; v 

• being implemented to a successful decree in many school 
districts, but facing problems regarding the^need foj more staff 
training, and the need for mbre", effective parent participation 
in some projects; .and 

• only partially successful at the^local [level in term^ of 
institutionalization, with Titli Vll gaining the primary 
source or funds for projects. i ** / * 

t 
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, LIST OF TITLE VII 'PROJECTS PARTICIPATING 

i 


IN 


THE STUDY 


State 


City . 


State 




* 

Cit*v 


Arizona 


Sanders 


New Mexico 




f* 1 rtrr T G 
V» lvjvi o 


California 


Bakersfield 


. T 




Dili 




Calexico 


New York 


/ 


DiuuMyn ft A. -7 


% 


Encehitas 






East R 1 nnmf i pi H 




Gilroy 






F!a Qfrhocf or 




Huntington Beach 


f 4 




Frtrocr Hi 11c 
c vicsb n«L lib 




Irvine 






JUIUU DcdCJl 




Keyes 


North Carolina 




Wins ton- Salem 




La Puente 


Ohio 




Lorain 




Loropoc 


Oklahoma " 




Ada (Seminole) 




Merced 


Pennsylvania 








Mt. View 


Tennessee 




Mpmnh i c 




Ontario 


Texas \ 




Diownsviiie 




Salinas 


\ 




F\a 1 lac 
Ua J. laS 




Tracy 






£*x raSO 


Colorado 


Pueblo 






r*aso usiets; 


Connecticut 


Willimaritic * 


- 




F1 rri n 


Florida 


Bartow- 






nxoaigo 




Clewiston 






Kina^vi 1 1 p >■ 

AN. A I l\j O w A. -L A. C 




. Ft. Myers 






Maw Draitn^al e 

Wcw DiaUuIcXS 


.»-■» 


Naples 






rcalSall 


Georgia 


Atlanta 






San Diego 


Illinois 


Rochelle 


Utah 




Price 




Waukegan 






Salt Lake City 


Indiana 


South Bend 






Vernal 


Louisiana 


Houcia 


Virgina 




Arlington 


Michigan 


Detroit 


Washington 




Moses Lake 




Hamtramck 






Tacoca 


Montana 


Hardin 


Wisconsin 




Oneida 


New Jersey 


Englewood 










Newark 
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APPENDIX 2 . 
TOPICS INCLUDED IN STUDY DATA COLLECTION INSTRUMENTS 

1. Project Director Mail Questionnaire 
This form covered the following topics: 

• Local community and parent involvement planning; 

• Evaluation and management of instructions; 

• Project implementation; 

• Training and technical assistance; and 

• Trends in student achievement. ^ 

2. Parent Advisory Committee Mail Chairperson Questionnaire 
This structured, self -administered instrument deals with: 

• The role and compositidn of the PAC; 

• The style and effectiveness of role in working with the LEA project; 

• Suggestions for improvement of PAC roles to enhance implementation; and 

• Attitudes toward student gains via program participation. 

3. Superintendent Interview 

This interview provided the LEA point of view, on such topics as the: 

• types of impact that federal funding' has had on the quality of the LEA's 
^education program; 

• Kinds of support provided to the bilingual program by the community; and 

• Past/ present and future status of bilingual education 'in the LEA. 

4. LEA Coordinator of Federal Programs Interview * 

This interview deals mainly with implementation, specifically: 

• The impact of other specially-funded programs; 

• The integration of the Title VII projects; and 

• Factors which facilitate and hinder the implementation process. 



Project Director Interview 
This interview focused on: 



• Student assessment; 

• Organization and management; 

• Learning and instruction; 

• Training and technical assistance; 

• Evaluation; and 

• Community. 
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6. School Principal Interview 
This interview provided a description of: 

• The local school; 

• The school's bilingual education program; 

• Parent involvement; 

• The Parent Advisory Committee; 

• Services delivered directly to parents; 

• Perceptions of the program; and the 

• Implementation process* 

7. Teacher Interview 

The Teacher Interview focused on: ^ 

• Teacher training and preparation; 

• Program modifications in the cd^pfcroom as a result of Title VII; 

• The lfevel of project- implement ajjfift n in the school; and the 

• Teacher perceptions of the prdjWE. 

8. Classroom Skills Inventory 

Part A: Teacher characteristics. 

Part B: (self administered) asks for data on the- functional grade level of 
English language arts skills of LEt>v students in the program. A different J 
form exists for each functional grade level in the K-6 range- 

9. Teacher Aide Interview 

This form solicits the aide 's ^perceptions of: 

• The bilingual program in their schools; 

• Its stage of implementation in regard to: staffing , instructional 
practices, materials and communiry involvement; and 

• Aide characteristics. 

10. Parent Advisory Committee Chairperson Interview 
This interview gathered information on: 

• The composition of the committee; 

• The PAC role in/ the project; r ^ 

• The impact, on the project in promoting parent involvement and f 

• Perceptions of project management. 

l]j. Document Review Data Recording Form 

This contained instructions for recording: 

• Project characteristics - (of funding level/ languages being used, schools 
•,served, numbers of students, etc> number and ty^fe of) staff being used, 
including resource teachers, etc); # ^ 
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• Community and characteristics; and 

• Duration and nature of other past and ongoing bilingual education 
programs in the district. 

12. Application Plans and Objectives Data Recording Form 
Global- Features 

• Long term goals? *' 

• Legislative requirements; and 

• Objective format. ^ 

Spec if iy; Features 

C 

Annual objectives by project component 

• Instruction; 

• Staff development and Training 

• Par^^pand Community Involvement; and 

• Management . 

Format of Annual Objectives & 

• Minimal form; 

• Product objective; 

. • Process objective; and 

^ Lesson plan or curriculum unit objective. 

13. Case History Topic Outline Guide r 
Project Overview 

• Identification information; 

• Background information; 

• Objectives and procedures; 

• Participants; and 

• Personnel. 

Program Development 



• Planning the program (prior to award); and 

• Changes/growth in original program. 

Instructional Component by Grade JBevel 



and Content Area 



Objectives ; and 

cular information for each grade and subject. 



• Objjpc 

Staff Development and Training Component 



• Objectives; 

• Extent; 
•Schedule; and 

• Activities* 
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Parent/Community Involvement Component 

» * * 

• Rationale and purposes; 

• Historical perspective; 

• Structure of advisory^ committee; V 

• specific nature of involvement; and 

• Results. ^ J ' ' 

Project Manaqetrent 

• Objectives; 

• Management strategies; and* 

• Climate - \ 



Interme diate Outcomes 

: 1 

14. Case Study Guide 

Project Background and History 
Language and Cultural Considerations 
Administration and Implementation of the Project 
^ Instructional Concepts 
m Resources and Materials 
* Project Interfaces or .Linkages 
Future of the Project 
% Personnel ^ 
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Hhe Policy Advisory Panel 



Theodore Andersson, PhD 
Spanish and, Portuguese Department 
Foreign Language Education Center 
the University of Texas at Austin 



Carmen A. Perez 

Chief, Bureau of Bilingual Education 
New York State Education Department 



Tomas Saucedo 

Senior Associate . 

National Education Association 



J 



John Young, PhD 
Co-Director, Asian Bilingual 
Curriculum Development Center 
Seton Hall University 



Maria Medina Seidner 

Manager, Bilingual Section v * 

Illinois State Board of Education 



\ 



The Technical Advisory Panel 



K. Balasubramonian, PhD 

Assistant Director 

Bilingual/Biculttiral Education 4 

College of" Human Learning and Development 

Governors State University , 



Christina Bratt Paulston, EdD 
Chairman, Department of General 

Linguistics , 
Co-Director, English language Institute 
University of Pittsburgh 



Ruth Bradley, PhD 

Professor, Foreign Language Department 
University of Southwest Louisiana 



Rodney Skager, PhD 

Professor, Graduate School of Education 
University of California of Los Angeles 



Gustavo Gonzalez, PhD 

Director Bilingual/Cross-Cultural Programs 
Graduate School of Education 
University of California, Santa Barbara 
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■ VARIABLES USED IN MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSES 
AND THEIR ASSOCIATED RELIABILITY (ALPHA) COEFFICIENTS 

DEPENDENT 



InitruBtnt 



Content 



Project 
Director 
Mil 



ALPHA 



ON-SITE] 
UNIVERSE SAMPLE 



Teacher 
Interview 

ITEN 

DUMBER ALPHA 



PK-12 K-6 K-6 



.94 .93 

.93 .93 

.94 .93 

.94 .94 

.9? .96- 

.97 .97 



.94 
.91 
.94 
.96 
.96 
.97 



20b1 
20b2 
20b3 
20b4 



~2DB5~ 
20b6 
20bf, 
20b 



20ct 
20c2 
20c3 
20c4 
20c5 
20c6 
20c7 
20c 



2M1 
20d2 
20d3 
20d4 
2M5 

2m 

20d7 
20d 



.82 



.95 



.73 



Pull-out use d la Instruction 
English reading and language arts 
ESL 

Native reading and language arts 

Math*_ 

Social Studies 

Science * 
Cultural Enrichment 
Average 

Aide uaed In Instruction 
English reading and language arts 

'ESL 

Native reading and language arts 
Math 

Social Studies 
Science 

Cultural Enrichment 
Average 



Percent Mas Native Lan guage i n Instruction 
English reading and language arts 
ESL 

Native reading and language arte 
Math 

Social Studies 
Science 

Cultural Enrichment 
Average 



Use of both lanqusgss' In Instruction 
areas (nons/acae/all} grades 

Math i Both languages 

Reading i Both languages 

Science i Both languages 

Social Studlesi Both languages 

Other > Both languages 

Average t Both languages 
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' VARIABLES USED IN- MULTIPLE REGRESSION' ANALYSES 
AND THEIR ASSOCIATED RELIABILITY (ALPHA) COEFFICIENTS 

(continued)' 
DEPENDENT 



Instrument 



Project 
Director 
Hell 



ALPHA 



icti 

iCt3, 4 
iCi2 f 6 # 9 f 10 
1016,7 



UMIVIRSI 



ON-SITfl 
SAMPLE 



PK-12 K-6 K-6 



.92 -,92 
.93 .93 
.94 .94 
.93 .94 
.97 .96 
.96 .96 



.94 



.94 

.96 
.95 
.96 
.97 



.88 .89 .82 
•.51 .45 .53 



.84 .82 

•81 1 .79 
.79 .83 



.82 
^64 s 
.69 



iCi11,17 








bCi9,14,15 


.83 


.84 


.75 


iCi 12-16 








bCt1M7 


.90 


.90 


.89 


bCill 








bdt 18, 19 


.85 


.84 


.90 


bCi7,8 


.58 


.60 


.44 


bCi" tS 4 3 


.85 


.83' 


.77- 
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Teacher 
Interview 

ITEM 

NUMBER ALPHA 



- ■* . * - 
. r 



5a or 5c 
3 1 3 or 5a or 

5c 
8 
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-a— 



gat of English only In Instruction 
areas (nons/some/all) grades 
.^tto - JngUsh o^ _ 
Reading. Ingliah only 
Science: English only 
Social Studies i English only 
Others Engllrh only 
Average English only 
» 

Staff development component 
Overall implementation of plans 
Inservice training (proportion of 
teachers «d aides) 
Training* (na/yee) 
Training or certification 

Training (hours) 

Instructional Component 
Objectives 
Entry/exit 
Approach 

Curriculum % I 

Materials 

Evaluation 

Evaluations 

Staffing 

^Reporting and dissemination 
Objectives 
Materials 

garwt and Co—unity Involvement Component 
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VARIABLES USED IN MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSES 

AND THEIR ASSOCIATED RELIABILITY (ALPHA) COEFFICIENTS 
(continued) 
INDEPENDENT 



Instrument 



Project / 
Director 
Mail 



ALPHA 



ON-SITE 
UNIVERSE SAMPLE 
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PK-12 K-6 K-6 



la,b 


.63 


.66 


.64 


to. 








'n18d,e 


.66 


.68 


.64 


'g-l,«|18f 


.58 


.50 


.40 


f p«qi I89 


.70 


.69 


.63 




,.78 


.78 


.84 


l#n,o 









.68. .70, .79 
.81 .84 .83 



Teacher 
Interview 



ITEM 
NUMBER 



ALPHA 



T19a 



T22m,q,t,u 
?22g,h,i,v 
T22r,s,w,x 
T22a-f,j-l 
n-p 



.69 
.59 
.73 

.88 



|T24 



.94 



Content 



V 



Project sice (saall/Mdlua/large) 

Project age (,new/old) 

Project lanugage (other/Spanish) 

Languagei (1:1-4) 

Class size ' , N 

OBEMLA Helpfulness 

SEA helpfulness 

BESC services (effectiveness) 

EDAC aaterlals (extent) 

PD (years) 

PD years ss BE teacher 
Inservlce (proportion teachers) 
Inservlcei (proportion aides) 

Factors affecting lipleaentatlon 
Federal 
State, 
District 
School 
CoMunlty 
Project \ 



Project Director lnvolveaent 
Evaluation 

Parents * . 

Review of student achleveaent 

Project sanageswnt 

PAC assistance in developing application 
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TRENDS IN LANGUAGES USED BY TITLE VII PROJECTS (1978-1980) 
1978 - 1979 1979 - 1980 1980-1981 



Languages 

Spanish 422 

Vietnamese 7 

Korean 5 
Laotian 

Italian 15 

Portuguese 17 
Chinese (including 

Cantonese and 

Mandarin) 7 

French 22 

Khmer ' - 

Japanese 2 

Navajo 17 

Greek 1 

Arabic 4 
Haitian French 

(Creole) 1 

Huong - 

Apache 1 

Armenian 2 

Carolinian 1 

Chamorro 2 

Cherokee 2 

Cheyenne 1 

Choctaw 2 

Creek 1 

Crow 4 

French Canadian 2 

German ' 1 

Gvich'in f 1 

Haulapai 1 

Havasupai 2 
II oca no . 4 

Inupiaq 2 

Kusaian. 1 

Lakota 3 

Menominee 1 

Mohawk 3 

Ojibwe 1 

Passamoquoddy 1 

Pima 1 

Ponapono 1 

Punjabi 1 

Russian 1 

Samoa n 1 

Seminole 1 

Tewa J 4 



395 
20 
14 

26 
23 



25 
17 

9 
12 
13 

4 



2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
3 
11 
,2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 
2 
3 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
2 
3 
2 



358 
43 
25 
27 
23 
18 



30 
21 
7 
15 
12 
12 
12 

6 
13 
2 
3 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
5 
1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2\ 

1 

5 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

7 

1 

3 
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1978 - 


- 

1979 


1 Q7Q _ - 1 QOn 

J.9 /9 ™ 170U 


170U 1701 


Languages 










Yapese 




1 

X 




1 


Yiddish 




2 




4a 


Yup'ik 










Aleut 




1 






Hungarian 




1 






Trukese 




1 






Palawan 




1 






Piaute 




1 






Ul it hi an 




1 






Woleian 




1 






Keresan 




£. 




1 


Miccosukee 




1 




1 

«L 


Ute 




2 






Athabascan 




1 






Eelaponke 




1 






Haitian 




5 






Marshalese 




1 






Sioux 




1 






. Indochinese 


1 




1 




j Kares-Acoma 




1 




) Acoma * 






1 

1 


1 


Cambodian 






1 


c 


Chaldean J 






J. 


O 
4a 


French Cwole 






*> 
4a 


1 


Haitian Creole/French 




«a* 


2 
1 


Hawaiian ^ 






* *> 


Native American 








2 


Oneida 








2 

4a 


Papago 






4» 


2 


Thai 






J. 


•# 


Tongan 






4a 


2 


Albanian 








2 

4a 


Arapahoe 








2 


Assiniboine 








1 


Cape Verde*n 








"i 


Cree 








1 t 


Danish 








1 
-L 


Dutch 








1 

aW 


Farsi 










Finnish 








1 

aW 


Groa Ventre 








1 


Hebrew 








3 


Haitian Creole 








4 


Hindi 








3 


Hopi 








1 


Jicarilla • 








1 


Kuchin 










Lebanese 










Macedonian 










Pit River 








i 


Polish 






jfr — 


i 
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1978 - 1979 1979 - 198"0 " 1980-1981 



language s ^ 

Seneca - 

Shona - 

Telegu - ~ ^ 

Turkish " - 



Urdu - " 

Yaqui ■ - - 1 

Zulu - " 1 

Philipino (Tagalog) 6 8_ 16 

Total Number of Languages 6.0 68 91 



1 N 
1 
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SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROJECTS 
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5 TABLE 1 



Language distribution 
by Language 
(Data Source: Project Applications, N-524) 



Number Percent 



Spanish Only 


300 


59.3 


Spanish and other 


90 


17.8 


Native American Only 


44 


8.7 


Two or More Non-Spanish 


30 


5.9 


Other Single Languages ^ 


29 


5.7 


Asian Only 


13 


2.5 




506 


100.0 



Missing Cases: 18 



TABLE 2 

PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS WHO THINK STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
WILL BE RETAINED AFTER TITLE VII FUNDING STOPS 

(IN ORDER TO BUILD CAPACITY OR INSTITUTIONALIZE PROJECT) 



(DATA SOURCE: PROJECT DIRECTORS, N « 60) 



Project Components; 
By Area of Bilingual 
Education Planning 


Number 
Responding 


Percent Indicating 
Retention of Plans 


Staff Development 






Professional Inaervice^ 


54 


69% 


Paraprof essional Inseofice 


47 


69 


Formal Educational Opportun- 




1% 


ities for Professionals 


45 


31 ' 


Formal Educational Opportun- 






ities for Paraprof essionais 


40 


25 

0 



erJc 
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TABLE 3 

t 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE ESTIMATED NUMBERS OF STUDENTS SERVED PER PROJECT 



Number' of 

Number of Projects Percent of 
Students 1978-1979 Total 



1-100 




9.5 


101-200 




20.3 


201-300 


(99 


17.5 


301-400 


81 


, 14.3 


401-^00 


54 


9.5 


501-600 


I 42 


7.4 


601-700 


20 


3.5 


70F80Q 


19 


3.4 


801-900 


18 


3.2 


901-1,000 


• 6 


, LI 


1,001-1,500 


29 


5.1 


1,501-2,000 


15 


2.6 


2,001-3,000 


7 


1.2 


3,001-8,300 


6 


1.1 


Missing data 


2 


.4 



Total 567 100.1 



Number of 




NumD6r ot. 


Projects 


Percent of 


Projects 


1979-1980 


Total 


1 ft Art 1Q01 


43 


7.9 


JO 


88 


16.3 


OA 

00 


90 


16.7 


102 


72 


13.3 


80 


48 


8.9 


Hi 


38 


7.0 


35 ' 


26 


4.8 


21 


19 


3.5 


18 


14 


2.6 


9 


9 


1.7 


17 


20 


- 3.7 


19 


10 


1.9 


10 


9 


1.7 


5 


4 


, .7 


3 


JO 


±1 


JO 


540 


100.0 


524 
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Table 4 

Average Class Sire 
(Data Sour ce: Classroom Teachers; H»277) 









Teachers in Pull-Out 


1 


All Classroom 


Teachers in Self- 


or Departmentalized 




Teachers 


Contained Classrooms 


Teachers 


Number " 




• 


: 


of Student* 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


0-10 


1% 


1% 


3% 


11^20 


11 


10 


IT 


21-30 


59 


o* 




\ 31-40 


21 


23 


4 


41-50 


2 


2 




* 51-60 


<1 


<1 




61-70 


1 


<1 




71-80 


<i 


<1 


2 


81-90 


<1 




3 


91-100 


1 




11 


«: -200 


2 


<1 


14 


20 ; -300 


1 




8 


300 ► 


1 




11 




wrntu 37. 1 


27.9 


107.1 


median 27.2 


26,8 


32.0 


standard deviation 47. 1 


10.4 


114.4 


Number 


■» 






responding 


273 ■ 


239 


32 



o ■ 

ERIC 
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* Table 5 

Title VII Students 1 Overall Academic Achievement 
in Relation to National Standards 
(Data Source: Principal; N-118) 



Student Group 


Number 
Respon- 
ding 


Percent of Principals Reporting 
Students' Achievement 


Below 
National 
Standards 


Mixad Bqual to 
but Mostly/National 
Balov Standard* 


» Mind 
bat Mostly 
Abov* 


Abovo 
National 
Standards 


All students in Title 










12% 


6% 


VIZ Program 


112 


53% 


10% 


19% 


LEP students in Title 








13 


12 




VXI Program 


114 


64 


9 


2 


Non-Title VII students 


113 
' — ^ 


37 

? 


10 


35 


4 


'14 



9 

ERIC 
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Tabid 6 



01 



Approaches Used to Determine Prograi Sntry 
(Data Source: Project Director) HO) 



ERiC 



Approach 



Nuiber of 
Projects' 

Using * . 
Approach Mean , 8.D. 



Not Satis- Slightly Moderately Very Sat- 
fled (1) Satisfied (2) Satisfied (3) lsflsd (j) 



Published (con- ' 
iercial) tests 51 2.7 .9 

^Published tests, 
Locally \ 
Translated „ 

Locally devel- 
oped tests 

TeacheV obser- 



Parent surveys 

Self reports 

SWRL placement 
systei 1 

* k » 

Other 5' 



4 


2.5 


.9 


17 


17 


21 


2.9 


.9 


6 


22 


44 


3.2 


,9 


7 


7 


36 


3.2 


.8 


2 


17 


8 


3.0/ 

/ 

/ 


.8 




24 



Project director 1 
I 

Parent input- 
not survey 1 



School 



2 



Parent teacher 
coBiittee 1 



4.0 



Satisfaction with Approach-Percent 



121 



28% 



66 

45 

46 
41 
48 



100 



100 



* 19% 



27 

40 
40 

28 

100 



'100 



100 



Table 7 



Approaches Used to Daternine Program Exit 
(Data Sourcet Project Director; N-60) 



Nmber of 
Projects 
Using 

Lpproach 1 Approach 


» 




Satisfaction with Approach— Percent 


Mean 


S.D.< 


Not 8atis- Slightly Moderately 
fied (1) Satisfied 12) Satisfied (3) 


Very Sat- 
isfied (4) 


hihllihftd ( con* 
nerciaDtests 46 


* 2.7 


1.0 


t 

141 23% 38% 


251 


hiblished tests 
Locally 

Translated 2 


3.6 


i 


i 

* 

39 


f 1 

61 


Locally devel- 

AnaH tftfltfl r 16 


. 3.3 


1.0 


12 37 

% 


51 


Poacher obfler* 
vations/ratings 42 


3.3 


.6 


3 12 41 


. 44 


Parent surveys 23 


3.1 


.8 


a it SI 1 


30 


Self reports 3 






41 


59 


system ' 2 


* 3.2 




39 

• 


61 


Other 6 






■ 


V 


PrnHprt. DiYfcctor 1 




It 




100 

1 WW 

i 

0 


School i. 






100 

• 




• 

Parent teacher 
coanittee . • 1 






4 


100 


Student request 1 










Teacher aide 1 

.* Students over- . 
-"^-rades 1 

ERIC ' 
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(Data Sources: 



Table 8 

Staff Characteristics: Types of Previous 
Teaching Experience Among Teachers 
Classroom Teachers; N-277, Resource Teachers; N»170, Veacher Aides; N-275) 





Percent of 


Percent of 


Percent of 


Classroom Teachers 


Resource Teachers 


Aides 


Teacher in monolingual class 


49% 




I DtJ 


Teacher aide in monolingual class 


10 


1 V 




Teacher in- Biling^l Education 




• 

44 




class 


26 




Teacher aide in Bilingual Education 








class 


V \ 


7 




Teacher or teacher aide in Bilingual 






i 


,/ Education class 






/ 


Bilingual resource person v 


5 *\ 


1 Q 




ESL teacher 


9 


27 




"Teacher in another country 






1 A 


Teacher-other 


_ * 




2 


Specialist 


8 . 


28 




Reading 


4 






Foreign language 


<1 


f 




Learning disability 


0 


6 




Other 


4 


12 




Coomuinity liaison 


6 ^ 


10 


26 


Substitute teacher 


4 * 

s 


1 


j 


Tutor 


3 


0 




Native language teacher * 


3 


' 6 




Foreign language teacher 


2 


2 




Resource teacher 


2 


3 


j 


School administrator 


2 


2 




Program coordinator 


2 


*> 

m 




Instructional consultant 


2 


2 




Non-teaching Bilingual 








Education professional 






.1 i" 


Volunteer 






4 


Other i 


-A— 


6 


5 I 


Mean* 


1.7 


2.4 


L 


S.D.* 


1.0 


1.3 




Number Responding 


234 


160 


275 



•Number of Aides with such experiences too low for Mean and S.D. to be meaningful. 



0 
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Table 9 



Frequency of Topic* Covered in Teacher Training Workshop* and Topics 
in WhiolTTeaohere Desire More Training * 
(Data Sources* Classrooai Teachers i H-277, Resource Teachersi M-170) 



development 
essoent 

needs of students 
ent backgrounds 
or LKP 

aides 
iltural awareness 
^ordination 
: of goals 
lunity involvement 
lanagenent 
int experience 
Lng student psychology 
ritical thinking 
students 

Language instruction 
iducation 
Methods 
Lea 

niques 
avaluation 



Resource Teachers 



Percent 
Attending 


Percent 
Desiring 
More Training 


Percent 
Attending 


percent uesiring 
Nore Training 


62% 


78% 






75 


54 


68 




63 


t 58 


73 


•in 


64 


68 


74 


ou 


54 


72 


OS 




45 


44 


i'a 

J7 


at 


63 


56 


ox 


■in 


. 67 


. m 54 


67 


57 


78 


48 


ib 




47 


54 


62 


62 


66 


56 


68 


44 


55 


59 


60 


54 


55 


64 


51 


66 


46 


74 


48 


73 


28 


53 


36 


64 


05 




16 




01 




<01 




02 




00 




04 




05 




02 




02 




02 


o 


03 








<01 






/ 

340 
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Table 10 



5 



tapleiaentation of In-Service Prograa 
(Date Sources Project Director! K-60) 











Percent of Project Directors Reporting 


Activity 


Number 
Responding 


Mean 


S.D. 


(1) 
Little/no 


(2) 
Bom 


0) (4) 
Great Very Great 


Principals and other LEA 
administrators participate 
in in-eervice training 


60 


2.0 


.8 


261 


56% 


121 61 


Language training provided 
in project achools-- 
To teachers t 

English 


59 


2.4 . 


1.1 


2b 


28 


i 

27 20 


Native 


60 


2.2 


.9 


39 


33 6 \ 

i 


To aides: 

Native 

i 


60 


2,5 


1.0 


IS 


36 


31 c 18 


Project helped project 
staff ieet state require- 
ments for teacher certifi- 
cation 


59 


2.9 


.9 


9 


21 


V 

45 25 


Project Provided 
Opportunities for career 
development for staff 


60 


3.2 


.9 


■ 5 


12 


37 46 



341 



Table 11 

Effectiveness of Title VII Project in Accomplishing its Overall Goals 
(Data Source i Bee*Respondent*Coluan Below) 





. I 

Nuaber 

RAftnnndino 1 


Hean 


3.D. 


Respondent's Perceptions of Effectiveness , 


ilvflpuiiuoiiw 


Silently 
Ineffective Effective 


Noderatelv 
Effective 


Verv 
Effective 


Superintendent* 


56 


3.1 


.8 




281 


■ 

381 


341 


Federal Prograu 














54 


Coordinator , . 


56 


3.5 


.7 




6 


40 


Project Director* 


59 


3.3 


.7 

» 




13 


43 


44 


PAC Chairperson 


58 


3.8 


.4 






22 


88 


Teacher t 
















Classroon 


269 


3.3 


.8' 


2 


14 


36 


46 


Resource 


166 


3.3 


, .7 


1 


15 


36 

t 


48 


Teacaer aide 


256 


3.6 


.7 


3 


3 , 

f ' 


27 


" 



♦Question c i .rased i "little or no extent," "some extent," "great extent," "very great 
extent." 
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Table 12 

Percent of Students Who ar*s Able to Function Effectively 
in an All English SpeaXing Classroom When They Leave Title VII 
(Data Source: Project Director; N-60) 



Percent of Students 


Percent of 
Project Directors 


None 


% 


1-19% 


5 


20-49% 


9 


50-79% 


36 


80-100% 


50 



Number responding: 47 



344 
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Table 13 

Project Directors' Perception of Students 1 Ability 
to Function Effectively in an All English-speaking 
Classroom When They Leave Title VTI 
(Da^a Source: Project director? N-60 ) 



Area 


Number 
Responding 


Mean 


S.D. 


Percent Responding 


Low 


Median 


High 


►Speaking 


47 


2.4 


.6 


8% 


•44% 


48% 


Listening coopr ehen • i on 


47 


2.3 


.6 


5 


57 


38 


Reading 


48 


2.3 


.6 


10 


51 


39 


Writing 


43 


2.2 


.7 


14 


52 


34 


Subject matter knowledge 


50 


2.3 


.6 


10 


51 


39 
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Table 14 



Future of Bilingual Education Program if Title VII 
Funding is Reduced or Discontinued 
(Data Source: Superintendents N-60 , "Federal Programs Coordinator; N-60 

Principal; N-60) > 



X 



Respondent 


number 
Responding 


Be 

Dropped 


Be 

Reduced 


Remain 
Same 


Be 

Expanded 




Superintendent 


60 


7% 


69% 


20% 


4% 


f 


Federal Programs 
Coordinator 


56 


4 


78 


17. 


2 




Principal 


117 


14 


56 


26 


2 


i 



or-" 



ERIC 
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Table 15 

i ■ 

Future of Services to LBP Students If Title VII Funding Program is Seduced/Discontinued 
' (Date Sources: Superintendent! N-60, Federal Program Coordinatori HO) 

t 





REDUCE) 


DISCONTINUE) 




Superintendent 


Federal Programs 
Coordinator 


Superintendent 


■ Federal Programs 
Coordinator 


> 

Response 


'. Percent 
of Cases 
Responding 


Percent 
of Cases 

Responding 


Percent 
of Cases 

Responding 


Percent 
of Cases 
Responding 


Reduce level of service 


' 82% 


711 


521 


> * 


Fund ser^ces from .other sources 


11 


4 


' 24 


> 16 

I 


Decrease parent involvement 

i • 




2 




i 

Reduce acadenic perfonance 




10 






Change classroom organisation 


• 


4 


• 


• 


Decrease teacning scan 




2 






Reduce services or serve fewer 

of it riant a 


r 


24 




51 


Drop' out rate increase at JHS/ 
HS level 






24 




Fewer Teachers 








• 10' 


Number responding: 


41 

i_ 


40 


4 


11 



348 



Table 16 

* ■' 

Ways in which Respondents Believe Their Bilingual Education Prograns Will 
Be Reduced if Title VII Funding is Reduced or Discontinued, 
Data Source: Superintendent; N-60, Federal Programs Coordinator; N«60, Principals N-60) 





Superintendent 


Federal Prograns 
Coordinator 


Principal 


Response 


Percent 
of Cases 
Responding 


Percent 
of Cases $ 
Responding 


Percent 
of Cases ' 
Responding 


Fever Limited English Profi- 
cient (LBP) Students 


28% 


291 

25 j 


V 

i 

/ 15% 


Fewer English proficient 
students 


28 


18 


Fewer grades 


27 


28 


8 


Fewer bilingual teachers 


59 


43 


26 


Fewer teacher aides 


97 


84 


83 


Fewer bilingual resource 
teachers 


68 


65 


44 


Fewer instructional Materials 


62 


63 

i 


58 


Fewer inservice training 
courses 


71 


78 , 


68 


Fewer hours of instruction 
using first language 


65 


50 


44 


Fewer languages 


16 


22 


19 


Shift front "in-class" to "pull- 
out" program 

i r 


35 


26 


• 

22 


Other 




2 


2 


Number Responding: 

ERIC 


41 


43 


67 



t 
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Table 17 



Most Important Things Superintendents Wish to 
Say About Their Bilingual Education Programs 
(Data Source: Superintendent; N-60) 



Response 


Percent 
of Cases 
Responding 


Title VII and bilingual education 
in general are good and provide 

needed services * 

• 


48% 


Outside fuBding is essential for 
bilingual education program to 
continue 


29 


Title VII has increased children's 
self .concept , identity , self -worth, 
and attitude toward school 


8 


Bilingual education is good as long 
as the emphasis ,is on transitional 
type programs 


7 

» 


Nfd more trained instructional 
-jtaff 




Title VII has sensitized teachers 
to needs of LEPs 


5 


The Federal Government should get 
out of bilingual education unless 
it pays 100% of costs 


3 


Title VII has provided otherwise 

unavailable materials and ins truer- * 
tional approaches 


3 


Title of Title VII (Bilingual 

Education Act) should be changed— 
' is too inflammatory 


3 


English as a Second Language programs 
are preferable to bilingual education 


r 2 


* More money* should be spent on the 

nynarajM And tlQfe £5ft SO m/twv £&&j&T&1 

evaluations 


2 


There is some resentment of special 
services* psfavitfisd to LEPs and their 
teachers f by reg. teachers) 


i 

1 


Federal lev«l doesn't fully recognize 
that LEAff reed to fcdapt program to 
local comiluiohs 


1 



Dumber Responding: 60 • ^ 
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Table 18 

Viewpoints "Held by Community Groups about 
Which Congress -Should be Told 
(Date Source: Superintendent; N-60) 



Response 




Percent 
\ of Cases 
\ Responding 


Local language group supports 
bilingual education program 




22% 


Conflicting viewpoints toward 
bilingual education exist within 
the community 


» 


18 


Local community supports bilin- 
giial education 




16 


/— 

Local community supports tran- 
sitional education 




16 


Support exists for more local 
control over the bilingual 
education program 




12 


Local language group supports 
use of transitional approach 




8 


v 

Conflicting viewpoints are held 
by different, identified groups 
within the community 




8 


Local community against bilingual 
education 




6 


Local language group suooorts 
use of maintenance approach 




5 


Local community against main- 
tenance approac^ 




5 


Local community supports SSL 
approach 




3 


TifMT*! ' tHiMHimlf y Mqrmmm that 

federal money is needed to 
support the project 


■ 5 


2 



tfanbar Responding: 44 



9 

ERIC 
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Tabla 19 



Changas Which Httd to ta Mad* in Titla VIZ 
Basic Bilingual Education Program legislation 
(Data Sourcas Suparintandant i N-60 ) 



Rasponaa 


Parcant 
of Casaa 

Raaponding 


Craatar provision for local 
projacts to raf iact local 
co— amity standards 


30% 


•-\ 

80 change should ba mada 


16 


Clarify dafinitions of traaai- 
tional and aaintananca bilingual 
aducation 


14 


Previa ion for aora bilingual 
staff training undar Titla 

VTI 


13 


Nora funding naadad 


9 


Kaap Titla VII as is 


6 


Langthan funding cycl a for 

planning purposaa • 


4 


S pacify tha intant of bilingual 
lagislatiou 


4 


Mora considaration of how 

Padaral rulas and ragulationa 
oorraspoad to stata bilingual 
rulas and ragulationa 


4 


Ragulationa should spaclfy what 
SSL or bilingual aducation aodal 
UU should usa 


4 


Sarllar funding of approvad 
pro j acts 


4 


Schools naad to addrass culturally- 
ralatad diff arancas anong 
studants 


'4 


Ho changaa in aaount^of funding 
ones award aada 


4 k 


Bilingual aducation should ba 
raplacad with SSL 


4 . ' 


Raduca mnabar of diaaasUnatlon 
cantars for Titla VII 


3 


Ragulationa should spacif y what 
SSL or bilingual aducation sodal 
Ufa* should usa 


4 


Mora provision for sacond 

languaga instruction to Mono- 
lingual English spaakara 


2 


Graatar funding for raaaarch and 
evaluation 


2 



msabsr Raspondings 46 
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<^Table 20 

Recommendation/Comments on the 
Title VII Rules and Regulations 
(Date Source: Superintendent N«60) 



. \ 

Response \ 


Percent 
of Cases 
Responding 


\ *■ 

No change should be made in them 


41% 


Greater provision for local 
projects to reflect local 
community needs and standards 


22 


Simplify the letter of the rules 
and regulations (less complexity) 


7 


Reduce the number of regulations 


6 


Reprioritize areas for funding 
(e.g., less staff training, more 
staff training) 


6 


V 

Clarify the language of the 

rules and regulations (write in 
plain English) 


5 


Too much authority given to PAC 


4 


Title VXI rules and regulations 
need to be made compatible with 
Civil Rights rules and regulations 


,4 


Need penalties for non-compliance 
with regulations 


i 

3 ! 


Lengthen funding cycle to allow 
for better planning 


2 


Focus on more service oriented 
programs, fewer demonstration ' 
programs 


2 


Lengthen time period for applica- 
tion process 


2 


Renew emphasis on transition 
type program 


2 

I 


Meed better balance of input 
(conservative and liberal) into 
rules and regulations (too 
liberal) < 


c 

i 

2 


Do hot have quotas for Title VII 


2 


Eliminate all penalties for 

non-compliance with regulations 


2 



Number Responding: 51 
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Tabla 21 



Ways Titla VII Has Affactad School Systa*'* 
Capacity-Building Efforts 
v&.v& 3ourca: Suparint andant ; N»€0 ) 



Ra spouse C 




Parcant 
of Casas 

/\a sponoi n g 


Assiatanca in st-xff training and 
davalopnsnt 


■ 


All 


Procnraaant of nrtcaria...* and 
. raaour caa 




10 


No af fact 




18 


Ganaral poaitiva af f act 
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APPENDIX 7 . 

MEANS FOR MULTIPLE SUB-GROUPS REPRESENTING 
"DISTINCTLY DIFFERENT APPROACHES" 
(PROJECT DIRECTOR MAIL SURVEY/ PROJECT „ 
DIRECTOR INTERVIEW, TEACHER INTERVIEW) 
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APPENDIX 7 

MEANS FOR MULTIPLE SUB-GROUPS REPRESENTING "DIETlte DIFFERENT APPROACHES" 
MEANS ON VARIABLES OBTAINED THROUGH THE PROJECT DIPECTOR MAIL SURVEY • 
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MEANS FOR MULTIPLE SUB-GROUPS REPRESENTING "DISTINCTLY DIFFERENT APPROACHES' 1 
MEANS ON VARIABtfS OBTAINED THROUGH THE PROJECT DIRECTOR INTERVIEW 

(continued) 
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MEANS FOR MULTIPLE SUB-GROUPS PRESENTING "DISTINCTLY DIFFERENT APPW3ACHES" 
MEANS ON VARIABLES OBTAINED THROUGH THE TEACHER INTERVIEW . 
(continued) 
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APPENDIX 8 

RELATIONSHIP OF DEPENDENT AND. INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 
' ' TEACHERS 
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APPENDIX 8 

RKI-A 10 ^HIP OF DEPENDENT AND INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 

(Continued) 
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RELATIONSHIP OF DEPENDENT AND INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 

(Continued) 



TEACHERS 
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APPENDIX 8 

a 

RELATIONSHIP OF DEPENDENT AND INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 

(Continued) 
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RELATIONSHIP OF DEPENDENT AND INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 

(Continued) 

/ 
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Equipment ( adequacy ) 


.34 


.11 


.11 


0.20 


PAC work on application 


.37 


.14 


.12 


0.16 


Project age (new/old) 


.40 


.16 


.14 


0.16 


SEA (helpfulness) 


.42 


.18 


.16 


0.15 


Other 










Factors (project) 


.26 


.07 


.06 


0.25 


PD involvepent (evaluation) 


.30 


.09 


.06 


0.16 


Average 






.07 


0.26 


OBEMLA (helpfulness) 


.28 


.08 


PAC work on applications 


.32 


• 10 


.09 


0.15 


Equipment (adequacy) 


.35 


.12 


.11 


0.15 
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RELATIONSHIP OF -DEPENDENT AND INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 

(Continued) 

, PROJECT DIRECTORS 



Variable 



Multiple R R Square 



Adjusted 
R Square 



Beta 



Dependent 
Independent 



Pee of English-only across 
( norie/some/kll ) grades 



Math 

Project size (s/m/1) 

PD involvement (evaluction) 

Factors (school) 

PAC work on application 

Reading 

Factors (project) 

PD involvement (parents) 

Instruc. materials 
. i adequacy) 

PAC work on application 

Science 
OBEMLA (helpfulness) 
PD involvement (parents) 
Factors (state) 
PD (years) 

Social Studies 
OBEMLA (helpfulness) 
Project age (new/old) 
SEA (helpfulness) 
PD years 

Other 

PD involvement (parents) 
Factors (project) 
Inservice (proportion 
aides) 

Average 

PD involvement (parents) 
Instruc. materials 
(adequacy) 



.29 


.09 


• 06 


-0.27 


.36 


.13 


• 12 


-0.21 


.40 


.16 


• 15 


-0.15 


.42 


.18 


• 16 


-0.14 


-27 


.07 


• 07 


. -0.19 


.33 


.11 


• 10 


-0.16 


.37 


.14 


.13 


-0.18 


.39 


• 16 


.14 


-0.13 










.25 


• 06 


• 06 


-0.16 


.33 


•11 


.10 


-0.23 


.37 


.14 


.12 


-0*17 


.40 


.16 


.14 


-0.15 


.23 


.05 


.05 


-0.16 


.29 


.09 


• 08 


-0.18 


.34 


.12 


.11 


-0.18 


.37 


.13 


• 12 


-0.14 


.29 


• 08 


.08 


-0.29 


.*34 


.12 


.11 


-0.18 


.37 


• 14 


*13 


0.14 


.27 


.07 


.07 


-0.26 


.33 


.11 


.10 


-0.19 


5S- 
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RELATIONSHIP OF DEPENDENT AND INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 

(Continued) 



PROJECT DIRECTORS 



Variable /} 


Multiple R R 


Square 


Adjusted 
R Square 


Beta 


Dependent o 
xnciopozicienu 










Objectives 
SEA (helpf vilness) 
Inservice (proportion 


.25 


.06 
no 


.06 

ft D 

• 08 


0.26 

ft 4 *9 

0 m il 


Entry/exit 
PD involvement (review 

vi Btuacnu aCiiicveinenw t 
Factors (school) 


4 Q 

.24 


n "i 
• UJ 

.06 


. U J 
.05 


0 • lo 
0.15 


Approach 
"SEA (helpfulness) 
Inservice (proportion 
aides) 


.19 

.26 


.04 
.07 


.03 
• 06 


0.20 
0.17 


v*urr«.cuiuin 
Factors (school) 
PAC work on application 


.31 
.35 


.10 
.12 


.09 
.11 


0.30 
0.17 


STAFF DEVELOPOMENT COMPONENT 










Overall Implementation of 
Plans 

PD involvement (parents) 
Project size (s/m/1) 
BESC (effectiveness) 


.22 
.28 
.30 


.05 
.08 
.09 


.05 
.07 
• 08 


0.21 
0.15 
0.13 


Inservice training (propor- 
tion of teachers and 
aides - in radians) 

PD involvement (parents) 
PAC work on application 

Instructional materials 
(adequacy) 


.29 
.36 
.39 


• 08 
.13 
.15 


.08 

• 13 

• 14 


0.23 
0.21 
0.15 
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RELATIONSHIP 0? DEPENDENT AND INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 

(Continued) 



PROJECT DIRECTORS 



Variable 


Multiple R 


R Square 


Adjusted 
R Square 


Beta 


i 

Dependent 
Independent 


• 

4 




*■ ' 




MANAGEMENT COMPONENT 

) 










Evaluation 
Factors (school) ' 
Inservice (proportion 
aides) 

SEA (helpfulness) <r 
PD years ^ ^ 

?} 


.25 

.31 
.34 

• .37 v 


.06 

.09 
.12 
.14 


.06 

.08 
.10 
.12 


0.19 

0.17 
0.17 
0.15 


Staffing 


. <; .; 








Reporting end Dis- 
semination 
PAC work on application 
Factors (district) 


.25 

.30, \ 


.06 
.09 


.06 
.08 


0.23 ' 
0.17 


Objectives 
Factors (district) 


' .22 


.05 


,.05. 


0.22 


Materials 
Inservice ( DroDortion 
aides) 
SEA 


.20 
.24 


.04 

.06 


* , , 

.03 
.05 


0.20 
0.15 


PARENT AND COMMUNITY IN- 
VOLVEMENT COMPONENT 










* Overall implementation 
of fflans 
EDAC materials (satis- . 
factory) 


.18 


■ 

/ 

.03 v 


.03 


0.18 

4 *— . 
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APPENDIX 9 

WEIGHTING OF DATA AND NONRESPONSE ' ^JUSTMENTS 



9.1 



Overview of Appendix 



This technical appendix discusses the weighting and estimation 
procedures used in the preparation of: U) nations' -level estimates of 
project information, (b) selected sub-group comparisons of projects serving 
grades K-6 with those serving grades 7-12 and (c) comparisons of 
information supplied by various types of respondents, such as project 
directors and teachers. More specifically, this Apper .x presents details 
about: 

• Weighting of data due to cases being drawn with unequal 
probabilities of -election; 

• Adjustments for non-response used with both types of mail 
survey questionnai: ^s; 

• Adjustments for respondent unavailability which occurred during 
the site visits to the 60 sampled projects; 

• Adjustments for data unavailability due to the unavailability 
of first year or initial funding applications for all 60 
proiects during the Study's data collection and analysis 
phases? and 

• Approaches used to deal with item nonresponse. 



9.2 



Ove r a 11 Characteristics of Weighting Factors 



Th~ weighting factors used in this Study arose from the need to: 
(a) obtain and present comprehensive and credible information about all 
Basic projects, as well as specified sub-groups of interest (such as those 
which focus on the elementary grades), and (b) provide descriptive and 
correlational estimates of population parameters and test or verify the 
precision of these estimates. 



In general, stratified probability sampling of projects was 
considered the most useful for achieving these purposes, other approaches 
for selecting projects such as simple random sampling and purposive 
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selection were not viewed as meeting the Study's needs. Such techniques 
could not be depended upon to assure that statistically representative, 
fully credible , or tractable measures of the precision of parameter and 
correlational/regression estimates could be computed. The stratification 
approaches used in the study assured that certain sub-groups of projects 
were sufficiently represented so that across-group comparisons could be 
made. 



consisted of one in which the overall probability of selecting respondents 
was directly affected by a number of considerations, which include the 
following: 



• The differential sampling rates used with projects, i.e., 
projects were not selected with equal probability; 

• The number of target schools, and how many of these were 
sampled within an already sampled project serving grades K-6; 

• The number of teachers in a particular grade range (K, 1,2-3, 
or 4-6), and how many of these were sampled within each grade 
range ; 

• Whether or not an aide was assigned to a sampled teacher, or 
was part of a pool of aides working with that grade range; and 

• The number of resource teachers working with a target school 
and project, and whether resource teachers were sampled or 
selected with probability of certainty. 



In general, the weighting factors provided mathematically 
unbiased estimates of the values of Study variables that would have been 
obtained if all respondents or projects had indeed been surveyed. Tnis is 
true of: (a) mail survey data for which not all members of the univej - 3 of 
funded projects responded, (b) projects included in the Study on a 
probability sampling basis and (c) particular types of district or p ject 
personnel also included on a probability sampling basis. In additic, all 
weights were retained in their computed form, which generally consisted of 
a fractional or non-integer format. This meant that the computed estimates 
were less subject to rounding error than if the weights had been convex :ed 
to integer weights simply for convenience. 



To put the weighting factors in context, the sampling design 
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In the first phase of the V°"Ph as e sampling design, all funded 
projects were sent two mail survey instruments. Since a census approach 
was being used, probability sampling techniques did not apply. Thus, if 
100% response to each instrument had .been obtained, all data from the 
Project Director and Parent Advisory Committee Chairperson instruments 
would have received a weight of 1.0. However, since a 100% response rati 
was not achieved, adjustments for "non-response were made. The overall 
adjustment also took into account the fact that each of the project 
directors administering two or three projects provided information on a 
single survey form, rather than using a form for each project. A small 
number of project directors fell into this category. (See Section A. 9. 3 
for details of how weights were adjusted for this factor. ) 

In the Study's second phase, a sample of 60 projects was selected 
for site visits, and extensive data were collected from various project and. 
district level staff. Parameter estimates were developed by applying 
weighting factors to sample data. An initial weight was computed using the 
reciprocal of the probability of selection or sampling fraction 
(P -1/N t ) of a given respondent or project. These weights were then 
adjusted for respondent unavailability as needed, an accepted procedure in 
the field {NCHS, 1978).* 

Table A9.1 presents the mean adjusted weights for each Study data 
source or sampling unit. However, it should be remembered that each 
sampling unit was drawn with a specific probability and adjusted as 
necessary. The reciprocal of that probability was used as the weighting 
factor, not the mean weights shown in the table. Nonetheless, Table A9.1. 
and other tables like it in this Appendix, are include'd to indicate the 
average weighting factor used with particular types of sampling units. 
Sampling fractions did vary across the strata used as the basis for 



national Center for Health Statistics. National Su rvey of Family Growth, 
Sample Design. Estimation Procedures, an d Variance Estimation. 



Cycle I __ 

(DHEW Publication No. (PHS) 78-1350). 
for Health Statistics, 1978. 



Hyattsvllle, MD: National Center 
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TABLE A9.1 

MEANS OVERALL WEIGHTS BY STUDY DATA SOURCE 



Type o r Fo *m 

Project Director 
Mail Questionnaire 

Parent Advisory 
Committee Chairperson 
Mail Questionnaire 

Project Di recto? 

Mail Questionnaire (from 

visited sites) 

Parent Advisory 
Committee Chairperson 
Mail Questionnaire 
(from visited sites) 

LEA Suparinte-vient 
Interview 

LEA Federal Program 
Coord ina.tor Interview 

Parent Advisory Committee 
Chairperson' Interview 

Project Director interview 

School Principal Interview 

Teacher Interview 
Classroom Teachers 
Resource Teachers 

Classroom Skills Inventory 
(from classroom teachers) . 

Teacher Aide Interview 

Document Review Forr** 

Plans and Objectives^ 
Data Recording Form** 



Number 
of Forms 
Obtained 



378 



285 



56 



45 



59 

56 
60 
118 

447 

277 
170 

266 
275 
60 

47 



Mean 
Overall 
Weights* 

1.387* 



1.839* 



7.161* 



8.911* 

6.797* 

6.797* 

7.161* 

6.683 

13.181 

23.355 
29.371 
13.554 

30.108 
29.976 
6.683 

8.532* 



v 



ERIC 



♦Includes an adjustment for nonresponse. 
**One form per project was to be completed for each of the 60 projects 
visited; see section A9.4.6 for details of^how, adjustments for 
nonresponse were made. t* 
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selecting projects (one of the sailing stages). Thus, the overall 
weighting factor applied to an individual sampling unit also varied 
somewhat across cases* ^ 



Because of the na*.. .< .• of the Study, it was not possible to use 
alternative methods of expanst.? . such as post-stratified ostimators. That 
is, sufficiently accurate and cui ^ ' external (to the Study) statistics 



did not er*st for adjusting Study es; 
relatively :■ Her standard errors, 
of infortaat «-culd be reasonabl - v 
linear inf latv. . -timator used i: '-'-n 
practical and e" ' • ' >nt approach. 



:es and thereby obtaining 

•:.h."s present situation, no such body 

:^us, the typo of unbiased 
vXc, ?- viewed as the more 



9.3 



Weigh t 



•accors Used With The Vroi *ct: Dir^cto^ Mail 



. V 



Ques^i^nna ire 



A total of 378 returns were received after all follcw-up had been 
completed. Father than directly inflating the number of returns by the 
ratio of 524 (i.e., all projects) to 378 (the number of returns), more 
precise methods were used. The 378 returns represented 4 02 projects. The 
returns included questionnaires completed by project directors v 
adjr.tni Bering one project (n»355>. However, to reduce the respondent 
burden, ti:rse administering two projects (n»22> , or thre* projects (n=»l) 
zl^o completed oj>o questionnaire. Thas, a weighting ft* cor (of 1, 2 or 3) 
was used to adjust for this fact. 

A series of cross tabulations and discriminant fane, ton analyses 
indicated thar tne project background characteristics (data abstracted from 
funding applications) nost associated wit* whether or not the 
questionnaires were returned were: (1) vb.^tho: ' r not the project served 
the grades K~6 and (2) the geographic region* of Lhe United Spates. The 
weighting factor used was crea Vad from -the ratio c ' the number of projects 
in the universe to the number of returned forms, within each ceM. of the 
matrix created by the 12 combinations of 6 »ographi : regions and 2 grade 
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♦To form this latter variable, the S federal regions were regrouped into 
five regions, based on what lingui.* version of Spanish was being used. 
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ranges. (These gr le ranges were: K-6, and Pre K or 7-12). These 
cell-level ratios were then multiplied by whether the returned project form 
represented 1, 2, or 3 actual operating projects. Thus, nil projects 
within a cell had the same weight; table A9.2 presents these weights. This 
method proved to be a fairly systematic and accurate way of deriving 
inflation factors, since it was based on response rates from projects with 
similar characteristics. This method was also more precise than that of 
xxsing a single ratio based on all returns, I.e., the ratio of v'VV* 
Using the latter method would have substantially underwe ightefc some 
projects &-id overweighted others. 

9.4 Weighting Factors j Jaed with The Parent Advisory Committee (PApl 

Chairperson Mall Questionnaire 

A almllar method to th<-.t described above was used with the PAC 
mall quest lonn«n-e. The results of cross tabulations and dlscrlrr ■ -ant 
functions Indicted that a single variable appeared >.o be most associated 
with whether or not the mall survey Instrument was returrod . This variable 
was whether or .ot th project served the K-6 grade range, and was used as 
the adjustment factor. The overall expansion factor cned for Inflating 
data to the universe level was the product of: C ; the ratio of the total 
number of projects t< the number of responding projects, for each of the 
two groups (a) K~<S g^.le range projects and ib) projects serving other 
grade ranges, multiplied by (2) the number or projects represented by the 
particular r spending form Of the 285 returned fonns, 2-56 were completed . 
by chairpersons .r.oc'.atei with one project, 2" iorms by chairpersons 
associated ulUi two pr*jects, and 2 forms by chairpersons associated with 
three. The T85 roturned forms therefore represented a total of 316 
projects. 4 

9.5 v^i 3 htino_r- : .c tor8 Used w ,n Projects Sa mpled from the Sub-Universe 

of K-6 Projects 

A total of 401 pro >.cts served at least one grade from the K-6 
grade range during the 1980-81 schol year. Probability sampling was used 
to select 60 projects from among the 401 projects, and where warranted, to 
select certain types of respondents within each sampled project. Each of 
the relevant expansion 1 factors Is discussed below. 
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TABLE A9.2 

WEIGHTING FACTORS USED WITH PROJECT DIRECTOR MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 
RETURNS BY REGION AND GRADE RANGE SERVED 



GRADE RANGE 



Federal 
Regions* * 

1, 2 and 3 
4 

5, 7 and 8 
6 

9 and 10 
Territories 



PreK, 

7-12 

Only 



1.581 
1.488 
1.240 
1.612 
2.083 
1.984 



K-6 



1.521 
1.170 
1.227 
1.170 
1.361 



Overall 



1.544 
1.200 
1.226 
1.209 
1.487 
2.000 



Overall 



1.732 



1.306 



1,387 



Number of 
Forms Returned 



71 



307 



378 



Number of v Projects 
in Universe 



123 



401 



524 



♦No projects in this cell. 



♦♦Regrouped to reflect regional variations in Spanish. 

Nbte: Weighting factors include an adjustment f >r the number of 

projects (1, 2 or 3) represented by a returned questionnaire. 
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9.5.1 



Sele Iqn of P». jjjcts 



A total of '0 strata were formed from combinations of five 
variables (type of language, number of langages, geographic region, total 
number of students served, and year of funding). One project was then 
selected from each of the 60 strata, so that a total of 60 projects were 
chosen. 

The expansion factor used was the reciprocal of the probability 
of selection, or the number of projects In the I th stratum. Thus, 

a project selected from a stratum having seven projects In it had a 1/7 
probability of being drawn, and a weight of 7. k 

The number of projects In each of these strata varied from 3 to 
11. However, 53 of the 60 projects (or over 88%) were in strata having, 
between 5 and 9 projects. Thus, the number of projects In each stratum was 
fairly equal. Equalizing the sizes of strata would have meant that some 
projects whose background characteristics were quite similar to other 
projects (I.e., classified Into the same stratum) would have had to be 
reassigned to other strata, making those strata less homogeneous- This 
would have seriously weakened the goals of the stratification. ' In general, 
the design was considered suitable for making comparisons between subgroups 
or domains of Interest, and for correlational analyses (see Kish, 1965).* 



9.5.2 Selec t ion ! Designat ed Types of Respondents 

In terms of respondents, each of the 60 project directors 
administered a single project serving the grades K-6, and was interviewed 
by using the Project Director Interview form. Thus, the weights as 
described above for projects apply to this form and provide the basis for 
generalizing to the sub-universe of the 401 project directors whose projects 



•Kish, L. , Survey Sampling . New York? Wiley, 1965. 
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served grades K-6^ A small amount of respondent unavailability, however, 
occurred with other respondents who also represented a single individual 
per sampled project; each is discussed below. 

Data were collected from v 59 of 60 superintendents. The weights 
used with this respondent group consisted of multiplying the project 
selection weight for each of the 59gproiects wit>^ responding 
super intendants by the ratio of: ttte sum of the ghts for all projects 
divided by the sum of the weights represented by the particular 59 
projects. This ratio was: (401/394) • This adjustment for non-response was 
used in the preparation of estimates for the sub-population of 
super intendants in the 401 projects serving grades K-6. 

A quite similar approaxsh was used with coordinators of federal 
programs.. Again, there was one possible respondent per sampled project and 
59 of the 60 were interviewed. The overall weights used were obtained by 
multiplying each project expansion factor from the 59 responding projects 
bythe ratio of (401/392), 1 

One other respondent group consisted of a single individual per 
sampled project. This was the Parent Advisory Committee Chairpersons 
respondent group, of which 56 of the samp^a 60 were interviewed. Here 
too, each project selection weight was multiplied by an adjustment for 
non-response^ the ratio of (401/375), which was used in making estimates 
for the sub-population of PAC chairpersons in K-6 projects. 

9.5.3 Weighting Factors Used with Principals and Teachers 

In general, the weighting factor used with data from school 
principals was the reciprocal of the product of the two sampling 
fractions: the probability of selecting a project, multiplied by the 
probability of selecting a school from the pool of target K-6 schools 
within that project. In mathematical terms: 
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W t = (N{)(Si/s t ) 



Where , 



Si 
s i 

w< 



the number of projects in the i tn stratum 

the total number of schools in the project selected from 
the i th stratum 

the number of schools sampled (either 1, 2 or 4) in the 
project selected from the i th stratum, and 

the weight for each sample, school in the project selected 
from the i th stratum. 



To illustrate, assume that four schools were drawn from a total 
of 11 schools within a project drawn from among seven projects. The weight 
for each of the four schools would be: (7) (11/4) = 19,25. This method of 
weighting provided estimates for the sub-universe of principals assigned to 
target K-6 schools within K-6 projects. 

Similarly, the expansion factors used with data from classroom 
teachers consisted of the reciprocal of the product of a series of sampling 
fractions. The overall weighting factor for the k th teacher can be 
expressed as: 

w ijk * (N 1 )(S i /s i )(T ijk /t ljk( ), 
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Where , 



s i 



the number of projects/ in the i th stratum 



? ijk 



the total number of scjhools in the project selected from 
the i th stratum 

the number of sampledj schools (either 1, 2 or 4) in the 
project selected frpm the i t} l stratum % 

oi! teachepfi in 



* the total number of teachej 



the k th grade (or grade 



range) of the j th school in the project selected from 
the i tn stratum 



fc ijk 



* the number of sampled teachers drawn in the k th grade 
of the j th school in the project selected from the 
1 th stratum, and 



W 



ijk 



* the weight assigned to all sample teachers in the k, 



th 



tZ WC L^llU £ 

grade in the j th school in the project selected from 
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To illustrate how these weights were computed, assume that (a) 
two teachers were drawn from among three serving the first grade,* (b) in a 
school drawn as one of four sampled from 11 in a project, and (c) that 
project was drawn from among seven projects assigned to the same stratum. 
The weight for each teacher would be: 

W = (7) (11/4) (3/2) = 28.875 

In addition, since all of the grades K-6 were used and no 
sampling of grades occurred, no specific weight for selecting a given grade 
was needed. The probability (which was 1/2) of receiving the full teacher 
interview (rather than the Classroom Skills Inventory: vas also included in^ 
deriving an overall expansion factor. This provided ths flexibility to 
make unbiased population parameter estimates, if desired, from either the 
pool of teachers randomly selected to be administered the full teacher 
interview, or from those teachers randomly selected to be given the CSI. 
(This was considered more practical and just as sound as combining the two 
data sets which contained relatively few common data elements. Thus, 
sampling biases from using either data set were considered minimal. ) 

Expansion factors as described above were -assigned to each of the 
277 classroom teachers who were interviewed. The 266 classroom teachers 
administered the Classroom Skills Inventory ^excluding the 17 teachers 
found to have only Part A usable information) were assigned expansion 
factors in much the same way. As shown in T^ble A9.1, expansion factors 
from the two sets of teachers are extremely similar. This indicates that 
one set of weights was essentially equivalent to the other set for purposes 
of generalizing to the full universe of classroom teachers in K-6 projects. 



♦Teachers were sampled within a selected school from lists of teacher 
serving either the grades kindergarten; one; two and three; or four 
through six. See Chapter 2 for more details. 
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Resource teachers such as subject matter specialists, bilingual 
community liaisons, etc., also involved multistage sampling? namely, 
selecting projects, schools within projects, and third (if not chosen with 
certainty) then selecting resource teachers with equal probability of 
selection from a local sampling frame or listing bf the resource teachers 
serving that school. Thus, as with other respondents selected from within 
each project, the overall expansion factor became the reciprocal of the 
product of several sampling fractions, in this instance: 

<V <W (R t/ r i j ) - 

Where, R and r. , refer to the total and sample numbers 
13 XD th 

of resource teachers An the j school selected from the sample project 

th * 
in the i stratum. 

For example, if (a) one resource teacher was chosen from two in a 
school, (b) and that school chosen as one of four schools selected from 
among eleven, (c) within a project selected from among seven, then the 
overall weighting factor for this resource teacher is: W « (7) (11/4) (2/1) - 
38.50. A total of 170 resource teachers was selected. 

9.5,4 w eighting Factors Used With Teacher Aide*; 

Teacher aides were also selected with joint probabilities based 
on the product of several individual probabilities of selection, I.e., 
those representing the likelihood of selecting the project, school, 
classroom or resource teacher, and the aide. This meant that the weighting 
factor used was the reciprocal of the product of several sampling 
fractions, I.e. , 
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w ijki ' <V (s i /s i } (T i j k /t ijk ) (A i j ki /a ijki ) - 

Here an additional stage of sampling was used beyond that used 
for sampling teachers if more than one aide per teacher was present. (If 
only one aide was assigned to a given teacher, then the (A t j kl / a i: j kl > 
weight was - 1.0). For example, the overall weight would be equal to 77.0, 

given the following weighting factors: W = (7) (11/4) (4/2) (2/1) » 77.0 
■ development associates, inc. - 
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The Representativeness of Mail Surv ey Data from the Visited 
Projects 



The 60 projects visited for indepth data collection purposes ..ere. 
also sent the mail questionnaires for project directors- and PAC 
chairpersons, as part of the first phase of the Study. Since the 60 
p^cfcs were a representative sample of the sub-population of 401 K-6 
prMectstpverall expansion factors relevant to that sampling frame were 
used^WSfcthis,. the reciprocal of the probability of selecting a project 
fromHts stratum .within the sampling frame of 401 K-6 projects was 
multiplied by the ratio (401/372). The denominator of this ratio 
represented the sum of the weights for the 56 projects which responded. 
Similarly, 45 Parent Advisory Committee chairpersons completed a mail • 
survey form. The corresponding ratio is (401/303), the denominator 
representing the sum of the weights for the 45 projects which responded. 

9,5.6 Weighting Factors Used with Docum ent Information 

Two types of document information were, gathered for analysis 
purposes by using data recording- forms. The Document Review form was 
completed on all 60 projects sampled from the sub-population of 401 K-6 
projects. The same weighting factor used for the project director 
interview form was used for this document. 

The other form was the Plans and Objectives data recording form, 
which abstracted certain information from the first year or initial funding 
applications of the 60 sampled projects. After an intensive search in 
OBEMLA files, only 47 of the 60 funding applications were available for 
abstracting purposes. Cross-tabulation analyse* of project background 
characteristics indicated that project size, in t«rms of the number of 
students (as grouped into four categories), was most related statistically 
to the availability of funding applications. In each of those four cells, 
the total number of projects from among the 60 was the .ef ore divided by the 
corresponding number.of projects whose applications were located in OBEMLA 
files. These ratios were then used to inflate the reciprocal ox the 
probability of selecting each of the 60 projects cron its respective 
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stratum within the sampling frame of 401 X>6 projects. Using this 
procedure as an adjustment^ factor for the unavailability of data was -a more 
accurate technique than simply inflating all project selection weights by 
the overall ratio of (60/47). 



/ 



?- 6 



The Role and' Nature of Scaled Weighting Factors 



The above -composite or overall weighting fac;c-s were used' to 
* make statistically representative and unbiased population parameter 

estimates of a relevant pjopulatidn or sub-population. In addition, "Study . 
purposes called for conducting tasts of statistical significance and / 
correlational analyses.? Earty>in the Study design~stage , it became ev .lent 
that the SPSS computer package was very useful for most Study purposes. 
However, the results it provided from statistical significance tests 
appeared to be seriously misleading and art if actual. The SPSS method of 
weighting data in stjch tests amounts to inflating the sample size ? to 
population levels.* The Type I error rate would therefore be dramatically • 
increased, and incorrectly so.- vMany.more tests of statistical significance 
woulfi seem to Indicate real between-comparison groups differences in their 
means than actually would be the case. This, in turn, would lead to 
misleading interpretations of group differences.** 

As a viv*tS example, two significance tests of between-group 
differences were computed using SPSS and the same variable from teacher 
data. One analysis was based on the 277 unweighted, respondents, the other 
on # the 8,136 classroom teachers estimated to be in the universe of K-6 
projects. In the unweighted analysis dsing 277 teachers, the obtained 
F-ratio of 2.076, with 7 and 263 degrees of freedom, indicated borderline 
significance of .0465.. In contrast, the weighted analysis, using 8136 
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♦As such, the significance test would constitute a confirmation of a 
statistical relationship, rather than being an inferential statistic per 
se« * 

**That is, now^having an inflated (to the population level) number of cases 
would proportionately reduce the standard error being used in these 
significance tests. 
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teachers, yielded a F-ratio of 270.04, which with 7 and 8025 degrees of 
freedom, represented a significance le.vel of .0000, as printed out by, the 
computer. ^ The implications for data analysis were that virtually all 
significance tests would be statistically significant, as an artifact of 
the SPSS procedure, and thus not be /Very useful. 

To make the SPSS procedure accurately compute- tests of 
significance, the weights (expansion factor) describe above needed to be 
scaled so that the sum, in each case, equalled the number of respondents. 
.This approach had been recommended, by the developers >of SPSS (Nie et. al_. , 
1975; p. 130).* For example, the sum of the principals' ' weights was 1^5 r - 
These'weights needed to be scaled so' they added to 118, the nunber ct 
principals in the sample. . Thus" the principals-' weights, 'as described' 
above, were all multiplied by the ratio (118/1555). An overall expansion 
factor of"l2.0 therefore became: (12:0) (118/1555) = .Pll. The sum 1 of the 
scaled weights for all principals now" equalled 118, the number of cases in 
the sample. This did not negate the weighting needed because of 
differences in sampling rates. All derived scaled weights were computed in 
. this manner, -and then were applied to the pertinent data sets-for use in ^ 
correlational and descriptive analyses. 



In general, the rescaling approach was used in these analyses 
where the' specif ic intent was to describe the characteristics of the K-6 
projects and their personnel, rather than to make national-level estimates 
of the magnitude of a variable across the full population. Table A9.3„ . 
contains the actual (or estimated) populations, and the mean scaled weight 
analogues of overall expansion factors used with each Study data source. 
Table A9.4 contains the mean, scaled weights for teachers administered the 
Classroom Skills Inventory for: (a) each of the grades taught by the 266 
teachers sampled, and (b) for the modal functional skills grades of these 
same teachers' LEP students. 
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*Nie, N.H. ; Hull; C.H. ; Jenkins, J.G. % Steinbrenner, K. ; and Bent, D.H. 
SPSS: Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (second edition) . New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1975. 
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M*;AN SCALED WEIGHTS AND TARGET POPULATION StZES BV STUDY DATA SOURCE 



<Data Source 

Project Director « 
Mail Questionnaire 

Parent Advisory 
Committee Chairperson 
Mail Questionnaire 

m Super inte ndant 
Interview 

Coordinator of Federal 
Programs Interview 

> 

Project Director 
Interview 

Principal Interview 

Teacher Interview 

classroom Teachers 
Resource Teachers 



Actual' or 
Estimated 
Population # 
Size 



401* 



401 * 

401 

401 

401 

1555 

10440 
8136 
2304 



' / 

Mean 
Scaled Weights 

1.071* 



1.333 



1.017 
1.017 

\.000 

1.000* 

1.000 
1*000 
1.000 



Classroom Skills 
Inventory (from class- 
room teachers) 

Parent Advisory 
Committee Chairperson 
Interview 

Teacher Aide 
Interview 

Document Review Form** 
t 

Plans and Objectives 
^Data Recording Form** 



8009 

40L 

8243 
401 

401 



l.£0U 



1.074 



l.oW-^ 



1.000 



1.277 



,*Not based on N-524 since scaled weights were only applied to data from 
the^6 sub-univer their sampled projects and respondents. 

**Qfe per project. , , 
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TABLE A9.4 , 

MEAN SCALED WEIGHTING FACTORS USED WITH, CLASSROOM 
SKILLS INVENTORY DATA BY CLASSROOM GRADE OF 
TEACHER RESPONDENTS AND SKILL LEVEL GRADE 



Grade 



Classroom Grade 



Mean 





58 


1.089 


1 


56 


1.151 


2 


45 


1.124 


3 


39 


.836 


4 


26 


• 843 


5 


23 


.891 


6 


18 


.667 








Grade 







Unknown * 1 * 747 
Total 

Teachers* 266 1.000 



Skill Level 
Grade 



85 
66 
44 
36 
21 

5 



Mean 



1.028 
1.232 
1.031 
.753 
.794 
.589 

.571 



266 1.000 



The same sample of 266 teacher? is categorized into (a the 
grade each Caches, and (b) the functional-skills level grade of 
the majority of each teacher's LEP students, as reported by^ the ^ 
teacher. 
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9.7 Item Nonresponse and Imputation 

In contrast to resg^ndent nonresponse or unavailability, a number 
: .Instances of item nonresponse or missing data occurred. As anticipated/ 
^me nonresponse still existed after earnest attempt's were -made by field 
:af t to obtain data for each item in a particular questionnaire. This. is 
a common problem in sample surveys and program, evaluations of field 
sitings. A number of statistical^ methods exist irf the lit erature to deal 
with this problem, and include the following approaches: 1 

• Cases having item nonresponse can be deleted from tabulations 
of single items or even expunged from the whole data set. * 

• A value can be assigned to each instance of nonresponse] based 
on the reported value for ^some similar population element* 

• • Relativ^ weightrs assigned to sample elements can be altered 
within a stratum. * 

• Related data files can be used to -impute the missing values. 

* 

• Responses on some other items pan be used to^ impute the missing 
value. ^ 

Ideally, the specific technique" to be used should depend on the type of 
item for which information is missing,, the magnitude of item nonresponse* 
and other practical considerations' such as cost, simplicity,, and 
availability of related data. 'For example, with respect to the latter- 
point, only one project was selected from each stratum in the present 
Study. It was therefore impossible to accurately impute project-level 
information from one project to replace missing data in the other. Lacking 
sufficient information from other sources, it also was difficult to , 

accurately impute data on a case-by~case basis. b ~ 

. . *• " t 

After, discuss io,n and study, and after considering the large * 
* * ^ r *- 

number of data sources and variety of analyses, it was decided to exclude 

cases with item? nonresponse from tabulations of single items, and report 

the findings in sufficient detail soMihat it was clear that a subset of 

individuals had responded to a particular item.^ Wherever useful, tables 

also included both the full number of cases sampled ard the number *■ p 
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responding so that- the extent of missing data could be assessed. This was 
viewed as a practical, conservative and safe procedure. It did not run the 
rtsk of impiitintf {reformation which was inaccurate , nor did it possibly skew 
findings by using itefo nonresponse adjustments and possibly "overweighting" 
respondents' findings to compensate fqr thexnissing data. « Nonetheless, the 
potential Hmpact of nonresponse still remained. 



9.8 ^ 



Summa ry f 



This technical appendix has provided a detailed exposition of how 
unbiased ^expansion^or weighting factors were computed and applied to each 
data source used in the Study.' In 'general, these weighting 'factors were 
the reciprocals of the joint or irWividual probabilities of selection, 
coupled with adjustments foi respoVent unavailability. The need for using 
such factors to make the sample data statistically representative of all 
projects or respondents was considered quite important* -in, this Study. * 
Similarly, scaled weights were calculated to proportionately "downweight" 
expansion factors and maintain the Type I error rate at a reasonable 
level. These too f were used with Study sample data as 'suitable • . 

Despite the use of unbiased estimators, the precision^of the 
particular means, proportions or totals used as population parameter 
estimates needs to be stated so that readers c^an have a sense of how much - 
variance exists in the findings. Such sampling errors' are provided in 
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APPENDIX\ 10 

STANDARD ERRORS ASSOCIATED WITH NATIONAL-LEVEL ESTIMATES OR 
SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF TITLE VII BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



This Appendix contaCns the estimated- "natiorval-level sample 
statistics and associated standard errors for those Tifrle VII program 



characteristics which were selected as. being particularly interesting to A 
policymakers and planners. Some guidelines for ^interpreting thesle standard 
errors and how th^j were computed are also included. 

Definitions of Tenks * 



The statistics presented in this report are primarily based on: 
- (a) probability samples of bilingual education projects ana their 
personnel, and (b) mail survey instruments distributed to all- funded 
projects, Sfnce the latter approach is based orv a censusjrathe^ than on a 
probability sampling approach, only adjustments for nofi-resgonse .were^m^de; 

these are described in Appendix 9. ^ - / 

' . • • • 

t « . « , ... 

^ One should also keep in mind that two types of ^rrors are possible 

A ^deriving summary Statistics or estimates based on a sample survey — 

sampling and npnsampling errors. ^ Sampling errors occur because the 
obtained >^*t a are base^d on a .probability sample rather than ^the entire 
population. ' Nonsampling ezxarp arise from ma.hy sources, and represent an 
* entire area of concern in themselves.* These can^ar'ise from any 61 the 
following factory inability to obtain information about all cases in the 
sample; definitional difficulties which may vary across local projects or 
respondents; how questions are interpreted; respondents 1 inability/ 
intention or unwillingness to provide accurate and correct information/ and 
a wide range of'other measurement, processing, and responding errors. 



ER[C_1 



♦See: Lessler, J. T.; Kalsbeck, W • D . ; and Folsom, R./e. Errors in 
Surveys . Manuscript in preparation for John Wiley aj/d Sons, Inc., New 
York. V i * 
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Responding errors include those errors occurring in: collection, response, 
processing /adequacy of coverage of the universe being sampled, and missing 
data* estimation. For example, missing data may arise despite carer\i^ item 
development, pretesting of survey forms, and providing motivation to 
respond.-' All of these activities were conducted in the present Study. 
Thus, even though the present Study was potentially -subject to these types 
of error, the overall effects of these nonsampling errors were minimized to 
the extent possible. f 

The national-level estimates *pr^Kded here are obtained from 
sample data, and therefore vary somewhat from the corresponding statistics 
that would have been obtained if a.complete~^urvey or a census which 
yielded 100% response had been conducted, usin^ the same data collection 
forms, procedures and instruction^. Furthermore, each sample which was 
^used represents only one pf a iarge number of possible samples (of the same 
size) that could have been selected by us4.ng the same sampling design and 
universe of projects or other types of sampling units. Estimates derived 
from these different Samples .will generally differ from each other. Such a 
difference between a sample- estimate and the' average of all possible 
samples (drawn from the same uniTvexser is called the sampling deviation. 
In turn, the standard or sampling error of a survey estimate is a measure 
of the variation among the estimates . from t a^p<5ssible samples. It 
therefore is a measure of precision with which an estimate from a 
particular jample approximates the average result of all possible samples. 
In general, tnvtaampling procedures and samplg^izes used in-this Study 
were selected to minimize errors to the extent possible within reasonable 
cost;s, recognizing the finite resources available. 

In addition, while the standard error partially measures the 
effect nonsampling errors, it does not, measure any systematic biases in 
the data. Bias '(or misrepresentativeness) is the difference, averaged over 
all possible 'Samples, between the estimate and the true value. :f<th these 
factors in mind, the overall accuracy of a survey result depends on both: 
(a) the sampling and nonsampling errors, measured by the standard error, 
and (b) the bias and other types of nonsampling errpr, not measured by the 
standard error, . w 
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The sample estimate and an estimate of ' its standard error permits 
the development of interval estimates with prescribed confidence that the 
interval includes the average Result of all possible samples. For example, 
one of the most frequently cited confidence interval sizes^ is the 95% 
confidence interval. Conceptually, this means that if all possible- samples 
were selected, each was surveyed under essentially the same conditions, and. 
an estimate and its estimated standard error .were calculated from each 
sample, then approximately 95 percent of the intervals from 2 standard 
errors below the estimate to 2 standard errors above thQ^estimate would 
include the average value of all possible samples, (An interval from 2 
standard errors below the estimate and 2 standard errors above £he estimate 
is called a "95-percent confidence interval"; see Gonzalez, Ogue, Shapiro, 
and Tepping, 1975) •* 

The closeness of these "approximations depends on the, closeness of 
the actual distribution of the statistic to the normal distribution- In 
the case of sample percentages, the normal approximation is satisfactory 
except for small samples and extremely larg* or small percentage values. 
The .average value of all possible samples may or may not be' contained in 
any particular computed interval- But for a particular sample, one can say 
with specified confidence that the average of all possible samples is 
'included in the constructed interval • 

Tables A10.1 and A1Q*2 present estimated national-level sample 
statistics and associated standard errors. The data source (or sources) 
„and relevant sample size used as the basis for each national-level* estimate 
are also provided as a guide to readers • 

Methods Used In Computing Standard Errors 
^™ ^ * 

Standard errors for project level data were computed by using 
. pseudorepllcatlonNteetinlques (National Center for Health Statistics, 



♦Gonzalez, M.; Ogue, J.; Shapiro, G. ; and Tepping, B. Standards for 
Discussion and Presentation of Errors in Survey and Census Data. Journal 
of the American Statistical Association, 1975, 70.' Part II.. 
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TABLE A10.1 


- 






i 

STANDARD ERRORS 


ASSOCIATED WITH SELECTED 


CHARACTERISTICS 






OF TITLE 


VII BILINGUAL EDUCATION 


PROGRAMS 






y 








— 




Number 










of 


-» 








Cases 


National- 


'Standard 






Having 


Level 4J 1 


Error 




Characteristic Data 




Source Data 


Estimate 







ERIC 



Total number of 
Limited English 
Prof Vcient(LEP) 
students in Title 
VII projects 



Average percent 
of LEP students 
in self-con- 
tained classrooms 



(a) Teachers in K-6 
projects adminis- 
tered the Teacher 
Interview 

(b) Teachers in K-6 
projects adminis- 
tered the Class-. 

« room Skills' 
Inventor?" 

Teachers in K-6 pro- 
jects assigned to 
self-contained class- 
rooms 



260* 



168,989 



27,258 



274* 



161,212 



12,905 



229 



43.3% 



3.8% 



Project Directors in 
U 



Average percent 

of K-6 projects K^6 projects 
using the pull-out 
model exclusively 
or in conjunction 
with the in-class 
model 

Average percent of 
teachers receiving 
bilingual edu- 
cation training- 
during the: 



57 



36.9% ' 6.0% 



i. 

X 



1980-81 School 

Year 
1979-80 School 

Year 



Classroom Teachers 



274 

4 

276 



54.0% 
60.8% 



6.7% 
8.1%' 



♦Data from these cases were then multiplied by the ratio (524/401) so thajp 
the national-level estimate now applies to teachers in all Title 
VH-f unded projects rather than solely in K-6 projects**. 
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TASLE AlO.l (Continued) 



Characteristic 



Data Source 



Por each of the 
following subject 
areas: average 
percent of weekly 
instruction taught 
irt English: 

English Reading 
• and Language Arts 
English as a 
Second Language * 
(ESL) 

i 

Native Reading and 

Language Arts 
Mathematics 
Social Studies 
Science 

Cultural Enrich- 
ment 



Classroom Teachers 
in K-6 projects 



Number 

of 
Cases 
Having 
Data 



200 



157 



168 
220 
200 
209 

89 



National- 
Level 
Estimate 



85.9% 



82.2% 



11.9% 
71,2% 
71,9% 
73.5% 

60.9% 



Standaixi 
Ex ror 



3.9% 



2 J 6 V 



1.9% 
3.1% 
3.6% 
3.3% 

4.9* 



Average percent of 
projects stating 
how their school 
districts 
bilingual edu- 
cation program 
would be affected 
if Title VlV 
funding were re- 
duced or, discon- 
tinued: 

Program would 
remain the same 



Super intemdants 
Coordinators of 
Federal Programs 



Program would be Super intendants 
reduced or dropped Coordinators of 

Federal Programs 



56 
56 



56 
56 



19.8% 
17,0%. 



76.2% 
81.3% 



5.1% 
6.0% 



5.6% 
6.3% 
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STANDARD ERRORS ASSOCIATED WITH PERCENTAGES OF READING, WRITING AND ORAL 
LANGUAGE COMPONENT SKILLS TAUGHT ONE GRADE BELOW BY MODAL LEP GRADE LEVEL* 



Number 

Modal LEP of Teachers 

Grade Level * Having Data 

; 



Skills '* Component 



Oral 

Reading * Writing Language 





Estimated 






85 ' 


- Percent 
S.E. 


• 






Estimated 


t 




" 66 


Percent 
S.E. 




*• 


44 ' 


Estimated 
Percent 
S.E. 


93.2% 

2.0% 
« 


95.0% 
2.0% 


36 


^ Estimated 
Percent 


89.7 
9.0 


87.6 
9.0 


21 


Estimated 
Percent 
S.E. 


87.4 
*<* 


90.0 

44 


9 


Estimated 
Percent 
S.E. 


70.3 
■ ## 


75.1 
* * 


5 


Estimated 
Percent 
S.E. 

* 


91.3 
* * 


89.4 
* * 


Chapter 6, 


for reference. 







84.0% 
2.0% 



63.1 
9.0 



76.9 



44t-1 



82.6 



♦♦Due to insufficient ^umbers of cases per pseudostratum, could not be 
computed. , 

Notes: S.E. - Standard Error; djjhes- Indicate that D o skills below that 
modal LEP grade level were^measured. 
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1966).^ A measure of within-stratum variance was obtained by grouping or 
combining similar strata into pseudostrata. For example, 60 strata 
representing the^sampling frame of 401 projects serving grades K-6 were 
combined (or collapsed) to form 30 pseudostrata, each consisting of two 
original strata. Each pseudostratum therefore had two sample projects. 
The sampling variance of the sample means, percentages, or totals expanded . 
to national-level estimates was estimated by using Taylor Series 
linearization techniques (Shah, 198i; Appendix C) .** In essence, the 
sampling variance within each pseudostratum was weighted by the sizes of 
the pseudqstrata and summed across pseudostrata to form the overall 
estimated sampling variance. 

«•' 

One further step was used when estimating totals of summary data,, 
such as the total number of limited Englisn^pVof Icient students, 
"information, supplied by teachers. Since differential 1 sampling rates had 
been used in selecting projects, data were first adjusted by the ratio of 
the total weight of the pseudostratum to that for each member of the pair. 
This was needed to remove. variance associated with differences in stratum 
sizes within pseudostrata, because such variance is actually between- 
stratum'Var lance and not a part of sampling variance. \ 

J. 

To convert the standard errors shown In Tables A10.£ and.Al0.2 
into 95 percent confidence intervals as defined earlier, the following 

algebraic expression applies: X' + 1.96 s , . 

✓ . \ * 

ft 

• Where s is a- standard error and X' is the estimate that s pertains 
to. « 



-National Center for Health Statistics. Replication: An Approach to the 
Analysis of Data from Complex Surveys. Vital and Health Statistics (PHS 
Pub. No. 1000-Series 2-No. 14). .Public Health Service, Washington. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1966. 

**Shah, B.V. SESUDAAN: Standard- Errors Program for Computing, of % 
Standardized Rates from Sample Survey ? Data. Research Triangle Park, NC: 
Research Triangle Institute, 1981. 
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For example, the estimated mean percentage of time during a week . 
that instruction in che subject area, English Reading and Language Arts, is 
taught in English is 85.9%. The standard erlfc of .that estimate is 3.9%- 
(see Table AlO.l). Then in thirfrc^se, the 95 percent confidence interval 
is 85.9% + 3.9%, or a range of 78.3% to 93.5%, That is, the enhances are 95 
out of 100 that this confidence interval will include the population value 
obtained by performing a census of .all teaphers working with Title VII 
projects serving 'grades K*6. 



Standard errors for other national-level characteristics may be 
fipmputed by using the computer tapes and documentation provided to the 
Department of Education as required, by the terms of contract for this Study, 
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APPENDIX 11 
SAMPLE CLASSROOM SKILLS INVENTORY (GRADE 3) 
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FEDAC NO. 



* S21 ! 



EVALUATION uF TriE CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION COMPONENT " 
OF THE ESEA TITLE VII BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
^THE CLASSROOM SKILLS INVENTORY: PART B 

Tms is an inventory of oral, reading, and writing skills whicn have been identified as s<ills 
wnich srudents need to function effectively in jji ail -Enclisn-soeaking classroomjt grade 
(GRADE TEACHER FILLED IN AS GRADE LEVEL MAJORIWiOF CLASS IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTST . He woulc 
like to know whether or not you expect thatf the majority of your. Limited En/1 ish Prcticient 
stuoents will oe "taught" (or in some other manner learn as a result ol parti^ipatine in tne 
project) these skills during the current school year. 



Please complete tnis at your convenience, 
interviewer at: I tel. ) 



If you have any questions, feel free Co call the 
The interviewer's name is a 



Date: 



Trie most convenient tine to pick uo the completed form is: 
From: - 

If necessary, please mail this form to: 

TITLE VI! CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION COMPONENT STUDY 
Development Associates, Inc. 
2924 Columbia Tike 
Arlington, Virginia. 22204 
Telephone: 1703) 970-0100 



Time: 



Completed on: 
Name or LcA:_ 

City: 



State: 



School Nime: 

School Address: 



Grade Levei: 



Teacher Name: 



A DP <mv 
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• 
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i 
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I 
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part 



B 



Part B is concerned with ORAL, READING, and WRITING SKILLS. 

Because students take varying lengths of tine to learn different skills and 
because the sane skill may have to be taught several times before a student v 
learns it, we have focused on when skills are taught rather than on when they 
are learned. (In seme instances you may not plan to teach a skill because 
you expect students to acquire it this year without direct instruction. In 
such cases , please mark the question as though you are teaching the skill . ) 

Please respond to the questions in terms of the majority of Limited English 
Proficient (LEP) students in the group you end the interviewer have/' identified: 
LEP students requiring instruction at approximately the third grade level. 

1 * 

Because no group will be working at "the same grade level in all areas, we have 
incorporated items from varying grade levels. Please keep this in mind when 
you note that some of the items seem too elementary and some seem too 

difficult. 

Kany of these skills are general and can be taught either in English or in the 
students' native language (because the skill is related to general comprehension 
or because the students' native language and English share a similar alphabetic 
writing system). For many of the skills we will, therefore, ask if the skill 
is b<*.ng taught in English, in the students' native language, or in both. 

Please remember, circle the code if the skill has been or will be taught this 
year to the identified group of students or they have acquired or will acquire 
the skill in some other way during this school year. 
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ADP ONLY 
C/COL 



ECTION I. ENGLISH-SPECIFIC SKILLS 

©low are 7 lists of English-specif io skills- Please circle the co& (1) for 
A ch skill which you expect the group of USP 8tudenti\you and the interview** 
selected to be taught during this year. (CIRCLE ALL CtoES THAT A*?LY. 

* Skill tagfght in English 

J > during this school year 

r r (IP 'Yes ' CIRCLE 1 BELOW ) 

U ORAL LANGUAGE " / ' « v ' 

Produce indirect object* and benef actives / 
introduced by prepositions (ex; I gave 
the book to John. I bought it for her. ). 

Comprehend indirect objects and 
behef actives not introduced by 
prepositions (ex; John showed Marsha the 
card. Marsha bought John a book. )• - • - 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



6. 



7. 



8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 

13. 



•be' 



Comprehend passive sentences with 
agent not specified (ex: The milk 
was spilled . ) '• 

Produce- passive sentences with "be". 

agent not specified (ex: The milk 

was spilled . ) 

Comprehend passive sentences with reversible 
noun phrases (ex; The boy pulled the girl. 
<~> The girl was pulled by the boy . ).-.■• 

Comprehend the distinction between sentence 
introducers "nevertheless" and "therefore". 

Produce present tense verbs in third 
person singular with syllabic suffix 
(ex; She fishes . He watches . ) • • 



Produce past tense verbs with syllabic 
suffix (ex; He counted . She painted . )• 

Produce "don't" in negative declarative 
sentences 



Produce "doesn't" and "didn't" in negative 
declarative sentences (ex. He doesn't 
like the game. ) . . • y 

Produce 



■do" 



in yes/no questions * 

Produce "does" and #did" in yes/nc questions 
(ex. Does she have the ball?) 



Produce "do",, "does", and "did." in 
questions (ex. What can we do?) - * 



"wh' 



16A 

17 
18 

20 
21 

22 

V 

23 
24 

25 
26 

27 

28 
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14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

18. 

19. 
20. 
,21. 

22. 

2*3. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 



s 



Skill will be taught in 
Bngliih this school year 
(IF 'Yes' CIRCLE 1 BELOW) 



ORAL LANGUAGE (Continued) 

Produce regular plurals with syllabic suffix 
(ex: two watches . three boxes ). . 

Produce irregular plurals (ax; two calves , 
three men) .. f ........ . 

Produce possessive* with syllabic suffix 

(ax; fox's tail, horse's hat) ......... 

Cooprehend demonstrative adjectives .when 
distance is evinced (ex. These books are 
mine. Those books , over there,, are yours. ) . 

Produce demonstrative adjectives when 
distance is evinced (ex: These books are 
mine* Those books , over there, are yours . ) . 

Comprehend possessive adjective: "its" and 
"their- (ex. its leg*, their 'wings) . . . • . 

Produce possessive adjectives, "its" and 
"their" (ex. its legs, their wings) ..... 

Cooprehend demonstrative pronouns when 
distance is evinced (ex: These are here • 
Those are there. ).*...•• • 

Produce dfaonstrative pronouns when 
distance is evinced (ex. These are here* 
Those are there. ) . . . v • 

Produce relative clauses with relative 
pronoun as subject (ex; The boy caught 
the box that was falling. ). . . 

Cooprehend relative clauses with relative 

prontoun as object (ex. Maria caught 

the ball that he threw. ). „ 

Produce relative clauses with relative 

pronoun as object (ex; Maria' caught 

the ball that he threw. ). . • . . 

Cooprehend relative clauses with relative 
pronoun omitted (ex; Mary caught* the ball 
Jim threw. ) 

Produce relative clauses with relative 
pronoun omitted (ex; Mary caught the ball 
Jim threw. ) ......... 
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29 



30 



3.1 



32 



33 



34 



35 



36 



^37 



.38 



39 



40 



41 



42 
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Skill taught in English 
durinV this school year 
^ (IF l Yes\CIRQLE 1 BELOW) 

ORAL LANGUAGE (Continued) 

< 28. Conqpreliend relative clauses with relative 

pronoun "whose" (ex; The boy whose bike was 
broken is «y friend. )..*.. 

29. Coaprehend relative clauses with relative 
pronoun preceded by a preposition (ex: 
She caught the wagon on which he rode. ) . . . 

* 30. Coaprehend the presupposed truth of "that 
clauses which assert^ facts, conjectures , 
beliefs, etc. (ex; I know that he i s there. 
I believe- that he is there * > • • • • 

^1. Coaprehend the roles of the participants in 
.sentences with "promise" followed by an 
infinitive phrase (ex; Mother promised 
Father to bake a cake*) 

32. Coi^rehend the roles of the participants in 
sentences with "easy", "hard", and "fun" 
followed by an infinitive phrase 
(ex., My dog is eaafr to train . ) • - < 

I 

B. —READING 

Recognize initfial/final consonants 

Recognize variable pronunciations of 
c and g 

Recognize at least two of the following 
consonant digraphs: sh, th, wh, ch 

Recognize at least three of the following 
consonant digraphs : kn-, wr-, gn-, qu-, # 
-ff, -ss, -ng, -zz, -mb 

Recognize at least three of the following 
consonant digraphs; gh/f, ph# sc/sk,VsA 
ch/s/,A/. medial st/s/ (silent t) 

Recognize initial consonant clusters, 
consonant + r> consonant ♦ 1 

Recognize consonant clusters; s + consonant . 



ADP ONLY 



c/col 



1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

n. 



1 
1 
1 



1 M 

43 . 
44 

45 

46 

I 

47 . 



48 
49 

SO 

51 

52 

53 
54 
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8. 

• 9. 

10. 
11. 

12. 

<14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 

18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 

■ 

25. 
26. 



Skill taught in English 
during this school yoar 
(IF 'Yes' CIRCLE 1 BELOW) 
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READING (Continued I 1 A 

Recognize at least three of the following •. V" 
final 2-consonant clusters; ~mp, -nd, -nk, . 
-nt,.rst 

Recoyvize at least three of the following 
consonant clusters: spr-, str-, scr-, th#-, 
tw-V^*nch, -tch . 

Recogni** short vowels; consonant-* vowel- c 

consonant words (ex: hit, hat, hut) 

* r t. 

Recognize at least two of the following 

vowel -e patterns.: i-e, a-e, o-e 

(ex. five, cane, hone) 

Recognize at least two of the following. 

aw, ou, ow, u-e • • 

Recognize words spelled with 1 at least 

three of the following; au; ew, ie, oe, 

ue, uyAigh, eigh, ough ........... 

Recognize at least two of the following 
vowel digraphs: oo, ee, oa 

Recogxiize at least three of the following 
vowel digraphs; ay, ai, ea, oi, oy 

Recognize vowels y and igh 

Recognize 1-colored vowels (ex; wall, 
^salt, tell) ... 

Recognize r-colored vowels (ex: bark, herd, 
birch) 

Recognize verb endings: -s, -ing, -ed .... 

Recognize verb ending: -es 

Recognize noun plural ending, -s 

Recognize noun plural ending: -es 

Recognize irregular plural forms of nouns . . 

Recognize singular possessive form of 

nouns: -*s. . • ' , • • • 

RacogriLze comparative endings, -er, -est. 

Recognize inflected forms oc -e ending 
words (ex. house-houses , j/mil£-am±ling) . . 

• : - 405 
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C/COL 



55 

56 
57 

58 
59 

60 
61 

62 

63 

• \ 

64 

65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 

73 
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B. 



27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32 

33. 

33. 

35. 



C. 



1.. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
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; v Skili taught in English 
, Air ing this schocfikyear 

m k 

READING (Continued ) f \2) 

Recognize inflected forms of words with ' . 

consonant doubling (ex; plan-planning,^ ? 
big-bigger) \ " "jr | ^ 

Recognize inflected forms of u * 

-y ending words (ex: |retty-prettier> ^ ... 1 ^ 

Recognize ageiitiv*^er (ex; buy-fcjyer, ^ 

make-maker) •'. „ 4 

Recognize adjective ending -y (ex; sleepy). . ' 1 

Recognize prefixes; ?re-V un-, dis-, fits-. . f 
Recognize suf f ixesT^tnl, -less, -nes%. • • • 1 

Recognize ■ suffixes :. -ly# -or. ■ , ■ r ' 1 

Recognizee contractions ^ 

Recognize c^ound words 

SPELLING 

Spell initial consonant sounds f 
(ex. d-dog, c-cat, g-gate). . . - V 

Spell medial consonant sounds; doubled 

consonants between vowels a 

(ex; bb-rabbit, dd- ladder, mm-hamo*r) . . . ^ 

Spell final consonant sounds ' 1 
(ex. p-tcp, t-hat, g-bug> . 

Spell final consonant sounds 

(ex; x-box, ck-clock, ss-glass) 

Spell initial consonant clusters 

(ex.. sn-snake, cl^-clock, dr-drua) . 

Spell final consonant clusters \ 
i (ex: ^-stanp, st-nest Ant-tent ) 

> Spell consonant digraphs) ^ 
(ex; ch-chair, sh-fish,, th-thumb) ' 

Spell one-letter vowels 1 
(ex; e-bed, i-pig, a-hat) ^ 

Spell one-letter vowels ^ 
(ex: e-ve, y-fly* y-dry) 

• \0. ""406 
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C. 



10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 

20., 

21. 



D. 



1. 
2. 

3. 



Skill taught in English 
during this school year 
(IF CIRCLE 1 BELOW) 



ADP ONLY 
C/COL 



SPELLING (Continued) 
Spell one-letter vowels 

(•x; i-wwh, o-cost, u-push) * . . 

Spell^vowel digraphs 

(ex. ai -train, oa-goat, oo-book) 

Spell vowel digraphs 

(ex; ie-pie, ew-grew, oi-join). • 

Spell vowel-consonant -e pattern 

(ex: a-e/cake, i-e/five, o-e/rope) 

Spell vowel -r pattern 

(ex: ar-st*r, or-corn, or-fork) 

Spell vowel -r pattern 

(ex. air-chair , ear -swear, er-person) • • 

Spell plurals by adding -s or -es 

(ex. boat "-boats, dish-dishes, box-boxes ) . • . 

Spell verb tons by adding -s, -es, / 
-ed, -ing. .one syllable verbs requiring \ 
no changes (ex. teach -teaches, play -plays )\ • 

Spell ne^ words by adding suffixes 

(ex; slow-slowly, tall-taller, cold-coldest). 

Spell new words by changing- y to i when 
adding certain suffixes 

(ex; city-cities, try-tried, funny-funniest)* 

Spell new words by dropping final e when . 
adding certain suffixes/ 

(ex: ride-riding, ^nice-nicest). ...... ^ 

Spell new words by doubling the final 

oonsbnant when adding certain consonants 

(ex; hop-hopping, swia-swimer, big-biggest ) ^ 



WRITTEN LANGUAGE 



Distinguish noun forms; singular /plural . . ~» 

Recognise correct word order: 

subject-verb. \ 



Reco^iixe correct word order: 

subject- verb-object 

(ex: The cow is eating grass.). 



34 
35 
36 
37 

is 

39 
40 

e> 4 

41 

42 

43 
44 

v 

45 



46 



.47 



48 
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Skill taught in English 
during this school year 
(IF 'Yes' CIRCLE 1 BELOW) 



WRITTEN LANGUA GE (Continued) 

: ~ t 

4. Recognize correct word order, 
subject-verb-object-phrase 

(ex: I found a penny ^on the floor. ) 

5. delate sentences by transformation: 
declarative < — > interrogative; inversion 
(ex: The party was fun. < — > was the party 
fun?) . . % 

6. Relate sentences by transformation: 
declarative < — > interrogative * do support 

v (ex: The dog barked. <— > Did the dog 
bark?) * . . . \ . . 

7. Use verbs appropriately: regular vs. 
irregular forms 

(ex: work, worked/see, saw, seen) ..... v 



9 

ERIC 
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£• 



2. 



a. 



Skill taught in English 
daring this school year 
(IP 'Yes 1 CIRCLE 1 BELflW) 



CLASSROOM DIRECTIONS 

Produce requests beginning with 

"will*, "can", •could", end "would" ^<ex. Can 

I have your book? Will you get 

n sty pencil?). • . . . • 

Comprehend requests with "do you want to" and 
"would you like to" (ex; Would >ou UJce to 
give me that glass?) . . . . * 

Comprehend requests with "do you think" 
and "do you suppose* 9 (ex. Do you think I 
could get your attention? Do you suppose 
I can have one?) 

Comprehend requests with "can I" 

and "nay I" (ex* Can I see the picture? 

May I have another?) 

Produce requests with "can I" and 

"My I" (ex* Can I be excused? May 

I go outside?) • 

Comprehend requests in imbedded "if" and 
"whether" clauses (ex: If you can hekr me, 
raise your hand . )....... 

Comprehend requests in adverbial "how" 
clauses (ax. I want to see how fast you 

can finish . ) 

Comprehend requests imbedded in. "when" and 
"if" clauses (ex: If you can find it , we'll 
be done . ) : 

Comprehend requests imbedded after "if" \ 

clauses (ex: If you can hear me , raise 

your hand . ) 



ADP - ONLY 



C/COL 



53 



54 



55. 



56 



57 



58 



59 



60 



61 
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O RAL VOCABULARY : Students' ability to aa* wo^ in English whan word 
is cued by picture. 

» Skill taught in English 

during this school year 
^ (IF 'Ves' CIRCLE 1 BELOW ) ^ 

1. tank ...-••••••!••••*•■ 

2. girl 

3. refrigerator 

4* box 

5. costume • • ^ 

6. spinning 

7. hone. v • • 

8. cattle 

9. burning * 

10. trap . 

11. south* 

12. <Jpg. ■ • 

13. harbor 

14. milk 

15. baby • • • • • m ^ 9 ' " 9 

16. nap 

17. wife ... 

18. lid. . 

19* read 

20. farm • • • • 

21. sun • - * •• 

22. fly. ..••••«• 

23. muscle 

24. plan*. 



62 * 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 
68 
69 
70 
71 

72 
73 
74 
75 
76 



l"0 2 "79-80 
Dupl. 
1-15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
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G. 



PASSIVE VOCABULARY ; Students 1 ability to understand words (their 
passive vocabulary)/ it is not concerned with their ability to say 
or use the words. 

Skill taught in English 
during this school yea r 
(IF •Yes 1 CIRCUS 1 BELOW) 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



about, 
at . . 
but. . 
did. . 
find . 

get. , 
him. 
if . . 
it . 
like 



11. 


make • 


12. 


tJOOSt • 


13. 




14. 


our . 


15. 


said . 


16. 


some • 


17. 


their. 


18. 


these 


19. 


time • 


20. 




21. 


water. 


22. 


what . 


23. 





24. write. 
25> crust. 



ADP ONLY 



C/COL 



25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 
32 
33 

3 

35 
36 
"37 
38 
39 

40 

41 

4? 
43 

44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
•49 
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PASSIVE VOCABULARY (Continued) 



Skill taught in English 
during this school yar 
(IF 'Yes 1 CIRCLE 1 BELOW) 



26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 

«■ 

31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 

36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 



liquid, 
goods • 
nearby . 
attack, 
toward. 



explosive • 
pride • • • 



plan. • • 
recannend 
•haft • • 



express • • 

bundle. • • 
airport . • 
diff.r.ntly 
regard. • • 



v 



41. knowledge . • 

42. fairly. • • • 

43. lives . • • • 

44. danger* . • • 

45. communication 



46. steady. • 

47. itself. • 
48 ! . ■iserabl. 

49. sa«pl.. 

50. winning • 



50 v 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 
56 
57 
58 
59 

60 
61 
62 

63. 
64 

65 
66 
67 
68 
69 

i 

70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
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PASSIVE VOCABULARY (Continued) 



Skill taught in English 
during this school year 
(IF 'Yes 1 CIRCLE 1 BELOW) 



51 • gain • « • • • 

52. solid . . . . , • 

53. polished . • 

54. suffering . . » 

55. prefer. 

56. " negative 

57. tidS^^ 

58. hammered 

59. choeen ? 

60. • control • 

61. ' spinning* 

62. citizen • • 

63. underground 

64. feast . . . 
£5. helpful . . 

66. bony* * • • 

67. shrill. . . 

68. beaten. 

69. aorseback . 

70. variety . • 

71. notice* . • 

72. judgment. . 



ADP ONLY 



C/COL 



Oupl. 
1-15 



16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
« 

26 
27 
28. 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
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C/COL 



SECTION II: ENGLISH AMP NATIVE LANGUAGE SKILLS 

Below are 3 lists which nay be taught in English or in some other 
languages. Please circle the code/s (1 and/or 2) for each skill which 
you expect the group of LEP students you and the interviewer selected 
to be taught during this year. (CIRCLE ALL CODES THAT APPLY. ) 



I 



A. 



1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 



READING 

Recognize letter names (alphabet) 

(a cognize letter shapes (upper/ 
ower case) • • 

Recognize same/different letters 
in words 



6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 



Classify words by critical features 
(ex; Which one is used for writing?— 
horse, shoe, chair, pencil) ..... 

Recognize meaning of word in context. 

Recognize meaning of contextual ly 
cued familiar words 



Recognize meaning of contextually 
cued unfamiliar words 



Recognize meaning of multiple- 
xing words in context- • • * 



Understand definitions • • • 

Recognise synonyms. • • - 

Recognize antonyms 

Recognize homonyms and homographs . 
Select positive or negative response 



to text or picture 

Answer questions about a composite 
picture or simple story ...... 



Skill taught during this 
School year in; 



English 



Classify words by excluding nonmember 
from class (ex: Which is not part of a 
tree?-- trunk, branch, tail, root) . • • 



Students' Native 
Language 



2 

» 2 
2 



2 
2 



.2 

i 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 



38 
39 
40 



41 



42 
43 

44 

45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 

52 
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A. READING (Continued) 

16. Answer questions or complete 
sentences based on text detail. 

17. Recognize factual story detaifs ..../.. 

18. tRecognise factual and inferential 

story details*. 

19/ Recognize story title 

20. Select topic for para graph/article . . . . 

21. Identify main idea in a tftory 

22. Identify main idea in paragraph 

23. Answer questions about a sequence of two 
events in a si%le story which uses first 
grade vocabulary and concepts \ 

24. Answer questions about a sequence of 
three events in a simple story which uses 
second grade vocabulary a$d concepts . . • • 

25. Answer questions about and indentify 
sequence-of -events statements in a 

£ sequence of up to four events in a short 
descriptive story which uses third grade 
vocabulary and concepts 

26. Answer questions About a sequence of three 
to five events and actions employing "tine 
phrases" (ex; then, next, before, during, 

7 o'clock) in a short descriptive story 
which uses fourth grade vocabulary and • 
concepts. r . 

27. Demonstrate recognition of cause-effect 
relationships ( "Why. . . ?°/ M Because . . . ■ ) by 
answering questions about cause portions 
of text of simple story which uses third , 

' grade vocabulary and concepts ....... 

28. Demonstrate understanding of cause-effect 
relationship* by answering questions which 
emphasise both cause ("Wty?",. "How?") and 

. effect ("What happened when. . . ?" ) in simple 
story which uses fourth grade vocabulary 
and concepts. 



Skill taught during this 
school year in: 

Students' Native 
English Language 



1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

I ; 

1 2 

1 2 



• 2 
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A. 



29. 
30. 
31. 

32* 

33. 



B. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

s; 

6. 

7. 



REAPING (Continued) 



Compare text detail* 

Predict outcomes/draw conclusions • 
Alphabetize by first letter .... 

Alphabetize by f irat and second 

letters 

Find correct definition for word in 
context in dictionary . 

34. Answer question* based on table 

of contents •••••• 

35. Answer questions, given an 
index page. 



Skill tafig.ht during this 
school year in: 

Students' Native 
English Language 



2 
2 
2 



WRITING 



9. 



lO- 



IL 



Copy sentences - manusca^pt form 

Copy sentences - cursive form 

Wtite connected text legibly. 
Capitalize, names of persons 

0 

Capitalize the personal pronoun I 

Capitalize first word of sentence • • • 
Capitalize months, days, streets, 
cities, states, special days or 
holidays, countries, non-personal 
proper names. . . • • • V 

Capitalize first letter in personal 
titlesi Mr., Miss, Mrs*, Ms-, Dr. 

Capitalize first frord in dialogue 

quotation 

Use period to end a declarative 

sentence. ' 

"Us% period to end an imperativis sentence. . 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
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C/COL 



66 
67 
68 

69 

70 

71 

72 



Dupl • 
1-15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 



22 

23 

24 

25 
26 



3-16 



-16- 
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Skill taught during this 
school year in. 



WRITING .(Continued ) 

12o Use question mark to sod an 

interrogative sentence 

13. Use exclamation point to end an exclamatory 
sentence* •••••• 

14. Use comm* to separate items in a series . • 

15. Punctuate salutation and complimentary 
closing of a personal letter. . . • 

16.. Use apostrophe in singular possessive 

forms ....... 

17. Use chronological .order ........... 

18. Limit a paragraph to one main idea 

19/ elaborate for narrative writing. 

include events appropriate for a straight- 
line narrative (ex. can discriminate 
between sentences which belong/do not 
belong to a story title). . 

20. Complete an open-ended story. ....... 

21. write a straight line narrative of three or 
more' sentences conveying events chronologi- 
cally in response to a series of pictures . 

22. write a straight line narrative of a para- 
graph or more conveying events chronologi- 
cally in response to an /oral instruction 

h (ex; Tell as about the day you started 

school for the first time. )........ 

23. Write an expository composition involving 
one main idea that ex plai n s a simple pro- 
cedure and demonstrates understanding of 
sequence, direction and movement* 

24. Write a description in one paragraph in 
response to a picture involving an object 
that strongly evokes familiar sensory im- 
pressions (ex: write, a paragraph telling 
someone who's never eaten a hot dog about 
ohm cooking over a fire in a pictur*, tell 
about sounds , smell, .appearance taste) . . 



English 



1 
1 

1 . 

1 

1 
1 
1 
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0\ 



Students 9 Native 
Language 



. 2 



2 
2 



2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
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C/COL 



27 

28" 
29 

30 

31 

32 . 
33 



34 
35 

36 



37 



39 
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Skill All be taught this 
l year in: 



English 



Students 1 Native 
Language 



WR ITIHO^ tcont inue d ) 

25. Write a description in one or more para- 
graphs in response to a picture which 
evokes a variety of sensory impressions 
(ex: write a paragraph about a picture 
of a porcupine eating ah ice cream cone) 



CLASSROOM INTERACTION 

•» 

Student responds to request (by teacher) 
when called upon by name. % 
Example: 

T. What was the day before 

yesterday, Claudia? 
S. Sunday* • • • • • • • • 



40 



Student secures teacher's attention (for 
classroom participation) following teacher 1 1 
open invitation for information. 
Example: 

T. What other words go with tree? 
S. (Many children raise hands/John 
raises hand. ) 



T. 
S. 



John, what is your word? 
Leaf ■ 



41 



Student responds to teacher's request when 
called on by name or by some nonverbal cue 
(e.g. gesture) following student's bid to 
respond. 
Example: 

T. What other words go with tree? 
S. (Many children raise hands/John raises 
hand. ) 



T. 
S. 



John, what is your word? 
L*af. ... 




ERLC 



*-18 
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c. 



■ ( 

Skill will be taught this. 
* year in: 

Students' Native 
English Language 



CLASSROOM INTERACTION (Continued) 



4. Student responds when turn has been 
designated by automatic (predetermined) 
turn taking procedure. . . « v ■ ' * 

Example i -H' v 

T. Okay, starting yith Monica, eabh of you 
will get a turn to answer, we'll go in 
the order that you're seated around 
the table. ; 

T. Ready, Monica?. • .~. • • • . - . . . 1 

V\ 

5. Student knows when it is, appropriate to call 
out' the answer without being asked. 

Example: 

T. I called the tractor a onu • • 
3. Machine. 

T. Right, Rafael, I called it 

a machine. * 1* 

6. Student requests further teacher explanation 
when needed (request for clarification). 

Example: t 

T. Don't procrastinate 1 

5. What? . - 

T. Don't put it off. 1 



ADP ONLY 



T^ANX YOU 'VERY MUCH FOR YOUR TIME AND CONCERN 



C/CQL 



44 



45 



46 



70-71 



72-75 



76 




77 



"04 " 79-80 ' 



3-19 
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